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Some  8(K),0()0  (’hicajioans  packed  (’hicajio’s  new  .$20  million  82-store  Ford 
('ity  shopping  center  during  its  first  four-day  weekend,  August  12-15. 

“(ireatest  single  day  we  ever  had”— “Sold  200  sweaters  in  one  hour!” — 
“Our  girls  couldn’t  check  out  customers  fast  enough”— “Never  saw  another 
opening  like  this!”  .  .  .  these  and  similar  comments  point  up  the  enthusiasm 
of  F'ord  (Mty  merchants  and  observers. 

Ford  City’s  management  invested  f)2'''v  of  all  their  introductory  promotion 
funds  in  newspaper  advertising,  placing  two  thirds  of  this  total  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  ('hicago’s  American. 

They  saturated  the  market  with  full  pages,  special  supplements,  newspaper 
color— the  full  gamut  of  newspaper  promotional  facilities,  climaxed  by  several 
multipage  advertisements  by  Ford  City  retailers  in  the  American  and  Tribune 
the  night  before  and  on  opening  day. 

F'ord  (Mty’s  grand  opening  is  a  classic  example  of  the  powerful  impact  on 
consumers  which  no  other  advertising  media — save  newspapers — can  provide. 


dhica^o  OTribune  Chicago  $  American 

THKWe»lDIOPlATtlTMBWIPA»*l  ^  Q»  01  lU  *!«». 


The  SKILLionaire  eyes  a  lot 


.  .  .  and  tries  a  lot 


Tuxedoes.  Stretch  ski  pants.  Madras  walkers.  Business  suits. 
Frilly  female  attire.  Sailing  togs. 

You  name  it.  The  SKILLionaire  and  his  family  buy  it.  In  such 
quantities  that  apparel  store  sales  up  our  way  run  14%  ahead  of 
the  national  average. 

The  SKILLionaire,  a  skilled  worker  in  one  of  the  area’s  many 
precision  industries,  earns  and  spends  at  a  remarkable  clip.  He’s 
an  avid  reader,  too.  Of  his  local  newspapers.  The  Times-Union 
and  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 


The  Times-Union 


This  “eye-buy”  combination  could  do  wonders  for  your  sales  5Dfmofra!  audUThronidf 

curve,  no  matter  what  you  sell.  You  could  be  our  next  success  Rochester,  New  York 


®  ,  Members  of  the 

Want  facts?  Ask  for  our  “Case  for  the  SKILLionaire.”  Write  Pulitzer  Prize-Winning  Gannett  Group 

General  Advertising  Manager,  The  Times-Union  and  the  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle,  Rochester,  New  York  14614.  Represented  by  Gannett  Advertising  Sales  Inc.,  New  York, 

Philadelphia.  Chicago.  Boston,  Syracuse.  Detroit. 

Market  figure  source;  Soles  .Management’s  "Survey  of  Buying  Power."  West  Coast  Representative;  Nelson  Roberts  and  Associates 


It  takes  a  great  paper 
to  sell  Boston’s  big  spenders 


Sure,  there’s  a  paper  that  covers  about  Vs  oflBoston 


I 

...  and  there’s  another  paper  that  covers  labout  Vs  of  Boston' 


. .  .but  the  Herald/Traveler 
covers  the  Vs  you  can’t  do  without, 

(Iftakes  great  fashion  writers  to  get  ’em  . . . 
and  the  H/T’s  got  'em) 


.Boston’s  big  spenders. 


H/T  is  first  with  middle  and  upper  income  families . . . 
the  people  who  make  more  and  spend  more 

Proof:  57%  of  Herald-Traveler  household  heads  are 
professional-managerial-sales-clerical;  47%  of  Globe; 

32%  of  Record-American. 

(Source:  "The  New  Boston,"  1961.) 

H/T  is  first  with  retailers ...  the  people  who 
really  know  where  the  money  is  in  Boston 

'Proof:  In  retail  linage  directed  to  women, 

Herald-Traveler  has  dominated  for  32  years. 

In  1964:  HI  T  47.7%;  Globe  36.8%;  Record-American  15.5%. 
(Source:  Media  Records;  Larger  Daily) 


Every  paper  has  readers. . .  the  HERALD/STraUclCf  has  spenders 


Represented  Nationally  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 
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...the  average 
BATON  ROUGE 

family  earns  this 

YEARLY! 

Per  household  income  in  Baton  Rouge  reached  $7,817  in 
..1964,  11  per  cent  more  than  the  national  average  and 
the  highest  in  Louisiana,  according  to  Sales  Management's 
Survey  of  Buying  Power.*  Twenty  one  per  cent  of  all 
families  earned  more  than  $10,000. 

The  State-Times  and  Morning  Advocate  are  the  two  news¬ 
papers  that  sell  the  affluent  Baton  Rougeons  with  a  com¬ 
bined  daily  circulation  of  more  than  98,000. 


‘June  10.  1965 


TfORivii^ 

ADVOCATE 

BOUGE, 

j-OUlSIAMfl 


Represented  Netionellv  by  The  Brenhens  Company 
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ICV— UPl  Editors  of  Pennsylvania,  fall  workshop,  Holiday  Inn,  Harrisbtrg, 

10- 12 — New  England  Press  Association,  Whitefleld,  N.  H. 

11- 12 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Holiday  Inn,  Quinc'/I*  * 
11-12 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Port  Hayes  Hotel,  Colum¬ 
bus. 

11- 12 — Missouri  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  Sikeston, 
Missouri. 

12- 19 — International  Sterotypers  and  Electrotypers  Union.  Tutweiler  Hotel, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

15- 17 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association  (Eastern  Canaoa). 
Mount  Royal  Hotel.  Montreal. 

16- 18 — Hawaii  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Kauai  Surf  Hotel,  Kauai. 

16-19 — Now  York  Press  Association  Mid-Year  meeting,  Schine  Queensbury 

Inn,  Glens  Palls. 

18 — UPl  Editors  of  North  Carolina,  Piedmont  Motel.  Lexington. 

18-19 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Fall  Workshop.  Commander 
Hotel,  Ocean  City,  Maryland. 

18- 19— Kansas-Missouri  AP  Publishers  and  Editors,  Hotel  Muehlebach, 

Kansas  City. 

19- 21 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Leland  Hotel," 
Springfield,  III. 

19-21 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Merriott  Inn,  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

19-22— American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Hotel  Roose¬ 
velt,  New  York. 

19-22— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Eastern  Regional  Con¬ 
ference,  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York. 

19-24— Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  Chicago. 

22- 25 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers,  Ponte  Vidra  Beach, 
Florida. 

23- 24— Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board.  Empire 
Hotel.  Victoria,  B.  C. 

23- 25— PN  PA  Classified  Clinic,  Tamiment-in-the-Poconos,  Tamiment,  Pa. 

24- 26— Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Continental  Hotel, 
Kansas  City. 

25- 26— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

25- 26— Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  State  Sales  Clinic,  Holiday  Inn, 
Quincy. 

26- 27 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executfves  Association,  Rice  Hotel. 

Houston,  Tex.  1 

26-2B — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Fall  meeting.  Palm 
Beach  Towers,  Palm  Beech,  Fla.  | 

26-28 — New  York  State  AP  Association,  Statler  Hilton,  Buffalo.  bbm 

26-29 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Regional  Con¬ 
ference.  Commordore  Perry  Hotel,  Toledo.  Ohio. 

26- 29 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid, 

N.Y. 

27- Oct.  8 — American  Press  Institute  Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Seminar,  Columbia  University,  Neiw  York  City. 

28- Oct.  2 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Statler-Hilton 
Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


OCTOBER 

4- 5— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 

House,  Boston. 

5—  Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 
5-6— United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference,  Statler  | 

Hilton  Hotel,  Washington.  | 

5- 7 — The  IV  Pan-American  Press  Seminar,  International  House.  New  Orleans,  j 

6- 9 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Regional  Con¬ 

ference,  El  Dorado  Hotel,  Sacramento.  Calif.  | 

6- 9 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee.  ! 

7- 9— Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association  Hotel  Dennis,  Atlantic 

City.  N.J. 

8- 15 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Kona  Kal  Club,  San  Diego,  Calif.  I 

9- 12 — California  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  El  Cortez  Hotel,  San 

Diego. 

10 -  California  Newspaperboy  Foundation,  El  Cortez  Hotel,  San  Dleoo. 

10-12 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Duluth  Hotel. 

Duluth,  Minn. 

10- 13— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Southern  Regional 
Conference.  The  Outrigger,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

11- 22 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  news  executives.  Columbia  ! 

University,  New  York.  \ 

12- 14— Inter-American  Press  Association,  Kona  Kai  Club,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
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CRITIC  AT  LARGE 

One  on  the  Aisle  at 
the  European  FbstivaJs 


His  seat  on  the  aisle  was  half  a  world  away  from 
Washington  and  his  usual  theatrical  haunts,  but  sitting 
there,  relishing  the  roar  of  the  greasepaint,  the  smell  of 
the  crowd  in  theaters  across  Europe,  the  drama  critic  of 
The  Washington  Post  was  zestfully  in  his  element.  Rich¬ 
ard  Coe’s  columns,  this  summer,  were  datelined  Berlin, 
Moscow,  London,  Stratford,  as  the  curtains  rose  on  film 
and  drama  festivals. 

The  lively  arts  are  matched  by  his  reporting.  Mr.  Coe 
is  always  entertainer  as  well  as  critic.  Whether  review¬ 
ing  the  bleakness  of  Brecht  or  the  “succulent  attractions’’ 
of  Sophia  Loren,  he  gets  off  some  crackling  lines  that 
make  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  theater  even  more 
quotable. 

Quoted  and  consulted  he  is,  by  America’s  cultural  lead¬ 
ers  and  the  tastemakers  of  show  business.  When  Coe 
received  the  Critic  of  the  Year  Award  in  1963,  President 
Kennedy  wired  praise  for  his  “reason,  insight  and  stimu¬ 
lating  pen.’’  Other  awards  have  saluted  his  efforts  as 
champion  as  well  as  critic  of  the  performing  arts. 

Richard  Livingston  Coe  has  been  writing  for  The 
Washington  Post  since  Gme  With  The  Wind  came  around 
the  first  time,  and  Broadway  was  discovering  Mary 
Martin.  He  was  born — and  discovered  the  theater — in 
New  York.  Later,  as  a  student,  he  toured  Europe’s  great 
play  palaces,  and  when  The  Post  hired  him  in  1938,  he 
made  a  beeline  for  the  drama  desk. 

Washington  has  been,  at  times,  a  theater-hungry,  al¬ 
most  theater-less  capital.  Some  of  the  critic’s  most  per¬ 
suasive  columns  in  the  past  two  decades  have  urged  the 
need  for  Federal  angels  to  back  private  impresarios,  and 
for  the  establishment  in  Washington  of  a  center  for  the 
performing  arts. 

This  Fall,  construction  starts  at  last  on  our  long-awaited 
national  cultural  center.  Perhaps  the  next  international 
festival  for  Coe  to  cover  will  be  right  here  at  home. 


First  in  circulation  . . .  first  in  advertising . . .  first  in  awards 


ItpffMatil  fef:  0*/i*ra/-$awyer,  Feriuton.  Walhtr.  Mofft  A  Harman  Atsoc.  (flantfa),  Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N.J.),  C.  M.  $ava|t  Assoc.  (Paimal,  Gaorie  Allan  (H*m  Lnfland  ano  Mn-Soutn'. 

nnMCiah-Qrtnt  Webb.  Com/c«-Puck.  Rotogra¥ur9 Sunday  Newspapers.  Newsweek  International  (Europe  and  Asia),  6.  Ennquei  Simeiii  (MencoL 


★  ★  ★ 


Think  of  Greater  Cleveland 
and  see  Iron  and  Steel 
. .  .  and  The  Plain  Dealer 

Greater  Cleveland  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  workshops,  with  an  annual  5.5  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  manufactured  products. 

Greater  Clevelanders  make  iron,  steel,  paint,  tires,  beer, 
presses,  lamps,  chemicals,  tools.  Greater  Clevelanders 
make  almost  everything,  which  is  why  316  types  of 
industry  operate  here. 

And  Greater  Cleveland  is  geared  for  growth. 

So  is  The  Plain  Dealer,  Ohio's  fastest-growing  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper. 

The  PD’s  present  daily  circulation  is  364,290  and  its 
Sunday  circulation  is  530,684,  highest  in  The  PD's 
124-year  history.  But  here's  where  the  excitement  is: 
The  PD  today  has  55,000  more  daily  subscribers  than 
it  had  five  years  ago. 

The  Sunday  PD  has  gained  more  than  45,000  new 
subscribers  in  the  last  two  years. 

Greater  Cleveland  is  iron  and  steel  and  the  PD. 


National  Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


A  LONG  WITH  THE  REST  of  the  world,  the  Baltimore  Sun 
cheered  Manry’s  feat  but  was  troubled  by  a  professional 
problem.  “In  hiring  copy-readers,”  said  the  Sun,  “it  will 
now  be  necessary  not  only  to  make  sure  that  they  can  read 
and  .spell  but  also  that  they  will  not  vanish  from  the  copy 
desk  for  three  months  now  and  again  in  small  boats.  'Fhat  is, 
they  will  have  to  be  put  through  a  finer  screen.” 


Super  Scoop:  Sailing  a  Sloop 
or:  Man-ry  Overboard 

Though  several  times  he  hit  the  drink. 

His  tiny  sail  boat  wouldn’t  sink. 

He  crossed  the  ocean  in  a  sloop 

And  gave  himself  a  well-earned  scoop. 

A1  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

— ^Thanks  to  W.  T.  (Bill)  Bess,  promotion  manager,  H untin f'- 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser  and  Herald-Dispatch,  for  sending  me 
a  prized  memento,  a  letter  he  received  from  the  late  O.  O. 
McIntyre,  famous  New  York  columnist,  while  the  latter  was 
a  guest  at  the  Hotel  Ritz  in  Paris  many  years  ago.  .  .  . 
Joyce  Matz,  publicist  and  wife  of  Mortimer  Matz,  formerly 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  has  begun  a  column  about  the 
candy  industry  under  the  title  of  “Candy  Tidbits”  in  Tobacco 
Distributor  &  Confectionary  Guide.  ...  A  woman  phoned 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  AP  bureau  she  couldn’t  find  Associated 
Cleaners  in  the  directory  and  thought,  just  maybe.  Associated 
Press  was  what  she  wanted.  ...  A  series  of  articles  on  “Legalized 
Gambling — How  It  Works  In  Nevada — Could  It  Work  In  New 
York?”  by  Jeanne  Toomey,  editor  of  Manhattan  East,  a  New 
York  community  newspaper,  was  reprinted  by  the  Virginia  City 
(Nev.)  Territorial  Enterprise.  Miss  Toomey  is  a  former  Nevada 
resident. 

Choice  of  Weapons 

Although  I’ve  heard  it  said  the  pen 
Is  mightier  than  the  sword,  I  think 
A  dull-point  blade  is  better  than 
A  ball-point  pen  that’s  out  of  ink. 

^A1  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


ISeivsroom  Pests 

THE  NAG:  Gives  copy  editors  a  hard  time  whenever  his  long- 
winded  phrases  are  deflated.  The  best  way  to  handle  him  is  to 
announce,  “If  you  don’t  get  uff  my  back,  I’ll  send  your  stories 
down  exactly  the  way  you  write  them.” 

THE  COMIC:  When  you  tell  him  he  has  spelled  a  person’s  name 
three  different  ways  in  the  same  story  he  rebuts:  “It’s  a  lousy  writer 
who  can’t  spell  a  name  more  than  one  way.” 

THE  STENOGRAPHER:  If  he’s  questioned  about  a  shortage 
of  pertinent  facts  he'll  indidgnantly  shout,  “Well,  that’s  all  the 
reptrrter  gave  me!”  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  question  the  re¬ 
porter^— only  to  take  the  story  verbatim.  But  he  IS  a  pretty  good 
typist,  and  you  can’t  have  evei^'thing,  now  can  you? 

'THE  ABSENT-MINDED  ONE:  He  neglects  to  send  along  pick¬ 
ups.  He  forgets  to  mark  up  stories  for  new  leads.  He  doesn’t  re¬ 
member  whether  he’s  now  on  the  second  or  third  lead.  He  dis- 
lemembers  what  the  story  is  slugged.  About  the  only  thing  he  does 
remember  is  to  pick  up  his  check  on  pay  day. 

THE  GENIUS:  Female  rewriter  who  considers  it  beneath  her 
dignity  to  write  cutlines,  obits  and  club  notices,  or  rewrite  minor 
releases.  Feels  she’s  best  suited  for  lead  stories.  The  city  editor 
can’t  wait  until  she  retires  by  reason  of  pregnancy. 

NON  SEQUITUR  CHAMP:  He  constructs  such  puzzling  phrases 
as  “Bom  in  Schenectady,  she  has  been  di>iorc4Ml  twice.”  His  copy 
is  just  great  to  handle  when  you’re  three  minutes  before  deadline. 

—Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Traveler 
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HUNTSVILLE,  ALABAMA 


. . .  fastest  growing  market  in  the  south- 

retail  sales  up  from  $98  million  in  1960  to  $209  million  in  1964 

and  still  going  up! 


Growing  with  hothouse  intensity  in  every  phase  of 
economic  development,  Huntsville,  Alabama,  is 
fast  becoming  the  focal  point  for  sales  opportunity 
in  the  New  South!  New  plants  are  popping  up  like 
dandelions — ranch  house  lawns  are  now  clipped 
where  cotton  grew  only  a  few  short  months  ago— 
and  consumer  spending  has  outpaced  the  most 
extravagant  estimates  of  seasoned  economists. 

Reason  for  this  growth?  It's  the  new  spirit  in  the 


resurgent  South  spurred  by  young  families  en¬ 
gaged  in  lusty,  young  aero  space  industries — fed 
by  fat  government  contracts  awarded  to  giants  in 
the  industrial  world! 

Have  you  “Sown  Your  Sales  Seeds"  in  Huntsville? 
If  not,  now’s  the  time — the  growing  season  is 
long;  germination  guaranteed  and  a  bountiful  har¬ 
vest  is  assured  thru  the  advertising  medium  with 
sod-soaking  coverage  . . . 


THE  HUNTSVILLE  TIMES 


Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


1 


1 


editorial 

Question  of  the  Hour 

^T^hk  S64  million  question  facing  the  newspaper  business  today — 
the  question  of  the  hour,  if  you  will — is;  "How  can  a  business  or 
imlustry  develop  and  expand  if  it  is  denied  access  to  the  improved 
pnKluction  facilities  and  devices  that  promise  to  make  such  expansion 
possible?” 

President  timer  Brown  of  the  ITU,  and  delegates  attending  its 
recent  convention,  stated  they  believe  the  future  of  the  printing  ami 
publishing  industry  lies  in  expansion.  They  believe  such  expansion 
shoukl  come  by  way  of  their  own  members  handling  the  new  machines 
and  techniques.  Perhaps. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  ITU  stands  in  the  way  of  experimental 
use  of  these  methcKls  (such  as  computers)  in  an  area  that  could  use 
their  efficiency  to  best  advantage,  such  as  New  York  City.  \  w'eek’s 
tryout  was  granted  to  one  publisher,  as  if  that  could  settle  any 
questions  of  adaptability  or  usefulness. 

Is  it  |x>ssible  that  the  ITl^  officers  believe  that  a  few  more  first 
class  funerals  in  the  industry  comes  under  the  heading  of  “progress” 
and  "expansion”  ami  is  gocxl  lor  their  union  and  their  members? 


N.  Y,  Tax  Jumble 

jumble  of  taxes  being  imjxised  on  the  newspa|jer  business, 
-*•  and  everv  other  business,  and  the  volume  of  record-keeping 
necessiated,  is  best  exemplified  by  the  2%  sales  tax  which  went  into 
effect  in  New  York  State  Aug.  1  which  is  also  superimposed  on  local 
sales  taxes  in  more  than  a  dozen  other  communities  and  counties 
in  the  State. 

In  many  instances  it  may  cost  business  more  to  keep  the  records 
than  the  amount  of  the  tax  involved. 

For  instance,  according  to  E&P’s  information:  The  electric  |x)wer 
used  to  illuminate  a  typesetting  keyboard  is  taxable,  but  the  piower 
used  to  run  the  machine  is  non-taxable  as  is  the  power  to  run  news 
wire  tickers;  Business  office  use  of  telephone  and  telegraph  is  taxable, 
but  news  use  of  those  facilities  is  exempt;  The  cost  of  printing 
machinery  is  exempt  but  the  cost  of  tools,  desks,  billing  machines 
is  not. 

‘  Few’  jjeople  object  to  paying  legitimate  taxes  to  maintain  government 
services.  But  this  one,  and  some  others,  verges  on  the  ridiculous.  If 
record-keeping  becomes  an  onerous  and  costly  operation  for  business, 
imagine  what  it  must  lie  to  the  government  office  that  polices  and 
collects  the  tax. 


Is  It  Necessary? 

A  LOT  of  controversial  words  ha\e  been  poured  into  the  record  of 
debate  over  the  law  proposed  by  Sen.  Wayne  Morse  which  would 
prohibit  government  lawyers  and  defendants  and  their  lawyers  in 
criminal  cases  from  giving  out  information  not  already  on  official 
records  w  hich  might  prejudice  a  fair  trial. 

We’re  sympatheiic  to  the  intent:  To  guarantee  that  an  accused 
jX'rson  will  get  a  fair  trial. 

But  we’ll  go  along  with  the  opinion  of  U.S.  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach,  and  a  majority  of  newspaper  editors,  that  the  bill  is 
not  necessary  and  may  do  more  harm  than  good. 


Abide  in  me,  and  /  in  you.  As  the  branch 
cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it 
abide  in  the  cine;  no  more  can  ye,  except 
ye  abide  in  me,  St,  John  15;  4. 
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I  letters 

im 

WEEKUES'  HEALTH 

I  would  like  to  clarify  Victor  C.  Leiker’s 
letter  (Aug.  14)  about  shoppers  and 
weekly  newspapers,  and  try  to  correct 
some  misapprehensions  he  appears  to  be 
foisting  on  those  of  us  who  may  not  be 
aware  of  them. 

Mr.  Leiker,  first  of  all.  says  “weekly 
newspapers  are  in  trouble.”  I  challenge 
tliis  statement.  First  of  all,  weekly  circula¬ 
tion  is  at  an  all-time  high.  Next,  many 
weeklies  are  increasing  their  frequency  of 
circulation,  and  I’m  sure  all  of  us  know 
Mof  weeklies  which  have  gone  daily.  This 
is  trouble?  If  so.  we  all  need  more  trouble. 

Mr.  Leiker  seems  to  feel  many  good 
weeklies  are  in  hot  water  because  of  shop¬ 
per  competition.  1  would  like  him  to  give 
us  some  documentation  of  this.  I  believe 
a  thorough  study  will  show  that  in  nearly 
all  cases  when  a  really  good  weekly  is 
challenged  by  a  shopper,  the  shopper 
loses  out. 

He  mentions  some  communities  where 
people  aren’t  really  very  interested  in 
their  weekly  papers.  From  long  experi¬ 
ence.  I  can  only  say  that  such  communi¬ 
ties  are  very  much  in  the  minority.  Let 
Mr.  Leiker  identify  the  communities  he 
is  referring  to.  and  for  every  one  he  names 
I  guarantee  1  will  name  ten  where  the 
weekly  is  going  great  guns  and  the  shop¬ 
per,  if  any,  is  the  weak  sister. 

Mr.  Leiker  goes  on  to  talk  of  advertisers 
who  are  “not  interested  in  the  finest 
'  weekly.”  They  want  mass  circulation,  he 
says.  Well,  the  advertiser  who  wants  mass 
circulation,  as  we  all  know,  does  not  get 
anything  resembling  mass  readership,  and 
when  he  has  spent  his  dollars  on  the 
shopper  he  winds  up.  in  most  cases,  with 
less  actual  readership  than  if  he  had 
bought  the  paid-circulation  weekly.  The 
reason  for  this,  of  course,  is  that  in  count¬ 
less  instances  the  shopper  lies  in  the 
gutter  or  on  the  lawn,  unread  and  un¬ 
wanted.  Meanwhile  the  weekly  newspaper 
is  inside  the  home,  getting  read. 

If  Mr.  Leiker — who  publishes  both 
shoppers  and  newspapers — is.  as  he  says, 
getting  rich  selling  space  in  the  shoppers. 
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TOUCHDOWN! 


Hubenthal,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 

he  is  clearly  a  businessman  who  just  hap¬ 
pens  to  he  in  the  newspaper  business,  not 
a  newspaperman  first  and  foremo.st.  He  is 
obviously  plugging  mass  circulation  and 
isn’t  selling  his  newspaper — the  legitimate 
one — hard  enough.  When  you  have  the 
proper  selling  tools,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
sell  a  news|)aper,  as  distinguished  from 
a  shopper.  We  here  at  Trends  have  proof 
of  this,  for  when  we  were  a  31,000  shopper 
our  ad  linage  wasn’t  nearly  as  big  as  it 
is  now  that  we  have  converted  to  ABC 
paid  (more  than  17,000).  Either  our  mer¬ 
chants  are  getting  a  different  sales  pitch 
than  Mr.  Leiker’s,  or  else  Mr.  Leiker’s 
newspaper  (not  shopper)  doesn’t  provide 
the  readers  with  the  depth  of  coverage 
the  merchants  want.  I’m  talking  about 
news  coverage  now.  Maybe  Mr.  Leiker 
needs  to  explore  the  field  of  news  coverage 
a  little  mure.  It  is  just  as  important  as 
circulation  coverage. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  am  familiar 
with  many  cases  of  shoppers  folding  up  in 
the  face  of  newspaper  competition,  but 
with  very  few  cases  of  the  opposite  occur¬ 
ring.  when  a  weekly  paper  goes  under, 
almost  invariably  it  is  because  the  town  is 
dying  or  the  management  was  apathetic 
and  lazy,  or  both.  Given  a  fight  between 
a  newspaper  and  a  shopper.  I’ll  put  my 
money  on  the  newspaper  every  time. 

Robert  A.  Juran 

Managing  Editor. 

Suburban  Trends, 

Riverdale,  N.  J. 

*  •»  * 

TOP  COACH 

On  page  48  (Aug.  21)  your  writer 
states  that  Ara  Parseghian  was  voted  “the 
nation’s  top  gridiron  pilot  of  1964  .  .  .” 
If  by  this  he  means  Sir.  Parseghian  was 
voted  coach  of  the  year  in  1964,  he  is  in 
error. 

Ara  Par.seghian  and  Frank  Broyles  of 
Arkansas  were  together  voted  “co-coaches 
of  the  year”  by  the  Football  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  There’s  a  difference. 

Wesley  Priiden  Jr. 

Silver  Spring.  Md. 

4,  1965 


PLAN  FOR  INTERVIEWS 

Re  the  “tudo”  on  the  Mary  (on 

Boh  Maury’s  arrival — see  story  on  page 
11)  the  shunting  aside  of  the  newspaper 
reporter  on  assignment  in  favor  of  tv  and 
radio  people  is  worsening  by  the  day. 

It  seems  to  he  the  fashion  for  some  tv 
reporters,  both  the  glamorous  and  unglam- 
orous  type,  to  think  they  rule  the  roost 
when  it  comes  to  news  coverage.  They 
have  been  aided  and  abetted  in  this  by 
some  people  who  like  to  get  into  the  eye 
of  the  camera  and  on  some  (M-casions  even 
public  relations  men. 

Sorrowfully  enough,  it  sometimes  hap¬ 
pens  among  a  newspaper  family.  During 
one  of  our  protracted  strikes,  a  publisher’s 
representative  bypassed  reporters  and  gave 
his  statement  over  tv.  When  reminded 
that  this  was  a  media  in  direct  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  advertising  dollar,  he  reversed 
his  position  and  insisted  that  the  news- 
t)aper  reporter  he  talked  to  first.  This 
logic  has  been  adopted  by  many  govern¬ 
ment  officials. 

The  uj>-shot  of  the  ship  hoard  assign¬ 
ment  was  that  the  working  press,  which 
got  up  at  4  A.M.  to  catch  a  6  A.M.  cutter, 
were  forced  to  wait  until  10:30  A.M.  to 
interview  the  subject  and  that  by  that  time 
tv  and  radio  had  it  on  the  air.  It  is  unex¬ 
plainable  to  city  editors  and  reporters 
will  fight  to  see  that  it  does  not  happen 
again. 

In  the  past  we  had  a  good  and  work¬ 
able  plan:  Reporters  would  conduct  an 
interview  within  a  limited  time  schedule. 
Next  came  the  still  men  and  then  radio 
and  tv.  It  took  the  chaos  out  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  removed  a  major  source  of  in¬ 
convenience  to  the  person  being  inter¬ 
viewed.  It  also  gave  the  tv  reporter  a 
better  idea  of  what  to  ask  the  subject 
after  hearing  trained  reporters  at  work. 

Thanks  for  hearing  the  facts.  This  is 
the  last  time  the  working  newspaperman 
will  be  cut  short  under  these  circum¬ 
stances. 

Frank  Engle 

(Mr.  Engle  is  chairman  of  the  W  aterfront 
Division,  Newspaper  Reporters  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  City.) 

Short  Takes 

He  would  be  lodged  in  Methodist  per¬ 
sonages  along  the  way. — Raleiph  (N.C.) 
News  and  Observer. 

• 

Patients  tell  how  synthetic-drug  treat¬ 
ment  kills  craving  for  heroine. — Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times. 

• 

“You  think  I’m  going  to  .stick  my  head 
in  a  moose?” — Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union. 

• 

Caroline  Kennedy  was  to  follow  her 
bother  and  brother  to  Newport. — New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

• 

He  is  a  native  of  Oklahoma,  married 
and  decently  moved  to  Las  Cinices. — Las 
Cruces  (N.M.)  Citizen. 

• 

Now  he  operates  out  of  a  deep  blue 
(Calif.)  Herald-Examiner. 
carpet  on  the  floor.  —  Los  Angeles 


One  day  last  October... 


Nikita  Khruschev  was  ousted 
from  office 

Red  China  exploded  her  first 
atomic  bomb 

Yogi  Berra  was  dismissed 
as  Yankee  manager 

Harold  Wilson  became 
Britain’s  Prime  Minister 
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Orlando  Sentinel  and  Star 
Join  Chicago  Tribune  Family 


‘Jack’  Flynn  Tells  the  Story 
Behind  Florida  Acquisitions 


Chicago 

The  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  and  the  Orlando  Star  formally 
became  part  of  the  Tribune  Company  with  the  completion  of 
the  transaction  Aup.  31  in  the  office  of  J.  Howard  Wood,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Tribune  Company  and  publisher  of  the  Chicayo  Tribxine. 

Participating  in  the  formal  closing  were  Mr.  Wood,  F.  M. 
Flynn,  president  of  the  News  Syndicate  Company  Inc.,  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  .Vcw  York  News,  and  F.  A.  Nichols,  Tribune  treas¬ 
urer  and  assistant  to  the  president,  for  Tribune  Company,  and 
Martin  Andersen,  president  of  Orlando  Daily  Newspapers  Inc., 
and  his  wife,  Gracia. 

The  Orlando  newspapers  were  purchased  through  the  Sentinel 
Star  Company,  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Tribune  Company. 

*  •  • 

By  Jerome  H.  Walker 


With  rare  exceptions,  there  is 
a  “not  for  sale”  sign  on  news¬ 
papers  in  this  country,  but  that 
doesn’t  mean  they  can’t  be 
bought  at  the  right  time,  by  the 
right  person,  for  the  right  price. 

As  the  brokers  say,  negoti¬ 
ating  for  the  purchase  of  a  de- 
.sirable  newspaper  publishing 
company  is  a  science  of  delicacy, 
patience  and  finance.  In  a  seller’s 
market,  such  as  has  prevailed 
for  the  past  decade,  it’s  with  a 
sense  of  real  achievement  that 
a  buyer  announces  any  acquisi¬ 
tion. 

Some  entrepreneurs  and  spec¬ 
ulators  comb  the  field  for  pos¬ 
sible  transactions,  sometimes 
searching  for  clues  in  estate 
settlements,  picking  up  leads  in 
convention  gossip,  or  boldly  ap¬ 
proaching  the  owners  with  a 
favorable  proposition. 

There  is  always  some  word-of- 
mouth  advertising  of  a  property 
that  might  be  had ;  there  are 
even  invitations  for  bids  from 
selected  prospective  purchasers. 

Behind  the  more-or-less  “un¬ 
believable”  or  at  least,  unex¬ 
pected  transfer  of  ownership  of 
a  coveted  newspaper  enterprise 
there  is  usually  a  story  of  long- 
i  term  negotiations  to  work  out  a 
j  personal  tax  problem  or  of  a 
banker’s  skittish  opinion  of  a 
I  newspaper  as  an  investment  for 
j  the  heirs  of  its  founder. 

*  By  Design  and  Oiance 

So  much  for  the  preface  to 
this  story  about  two  sales  that 


came  about  partly  by  design  but 
mostly  by  chance.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  Company’s  purchase  of 
the  prosperous  Fort  Lauderdale 
News  (along  with  its  five-year- 
old  Pompano  Beach  Sun-Sen¬ 
tinel)  and  the  booming  Orlando 
Sentinel  and  Star  in  Florida 
took  the  newspaper  industry  by 
surprise. 

Mark  down  some  thorough 
market  research,  add  a  personal 
friendship  that  flowered  in  far- 
off  Tokyo  many  years  ago,  and 
mix  in  a  dash  of  quail  shooting 
for  the  basic  ingredients  of  the 
recipe  that  resulted  in  a  satisfy¬ 
ing  deal  for  all  concerned.  Of 
course,  while  the  whole  idea  was 
cooking,  there  had  to  be  rounds 
and  rounds  of  talks,  expert  legal 
advice,  and  plenty  of  wizardry 
in  accounting. 

F.  M.  (Jack)  Flynn,  the  key 
man  in  the  Tribune  Company’s 
fine  acquisitions  in  Florida, 
moves  the  clock  back  about  10 
years  in  pinpointing  the  moment 
when  the  decision  was  made  by 
the  trustees  of  the  McCormick- 
Patterson  empire  to  expand 
their  interest  in  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  beyond  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  New  York  News. 

Other  individuals  in  the  Trib¬ 
une  organization  receive  full 
credit  in  Mr.  Flynn’s  narration 
of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  and 
Orlando  stories  for  the  vital 
roles  they  played  and  the  con¬ 
tributions  they  made  to  the 
negotiations  that  ran  over  a 
period  of  four  and  a  half  years. 
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President  of  the  News  Syndi¬ 
cate  Co.  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  News,  and  one  of  the 
three  Patterson  trustees  of  the 
McCormick-Patterson  Trust, 
“Jack”  Flynn  was  an  advocate 
of  growth  within  the  newspaper 
business  when  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  was  considering  a  broad 
program  of  diversification  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  Col.  Robert 
R.  McCormick. 

Under  the  Colonel’s  direction, 
the  company  had  spread  its  cor¬ 
porate  wings  into  a  power  de¬ 
velopment  at  its  Queliec  news¬ 
print  base  and,  after  his  death, 
became  a  partner  with  British 
interests  in  a  vast  aluminum 
enterprise.  It  was  under  the 
leadership  of  the  late  Chesser 
.M.  Campbell,  one  of  the  five 
McCormick  trustees  who  became 
president  of  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany,  that  the  directors  gave 
consideration  to  expansion  along 
the  lines  Mr.  Flynn  had  been 
suggesting,  “in  the  field  we  know' 
best.” 

The  first  opportunity  to  go  in 
this  direction  arose  when  the 
Chicago  American  became  avail¬ 
able  and  Mr.  Campbell  left  the 
intricate  negotiations  to  Mr. 
Flynn  and  J.  Howard  Wood, 
w'ho  is  now  the  president  of  the 
Tribune  Company,  The  purchase 
of  the  Hearst  property  was  ac¬ 
complished  in  October,  1956 — 
just  about  a  year  and  a  half 
after  the  death  of  Colonel  Mc¬ 
Cormick. 

Acquisitions  (knnmittee 

Another  acquisition  was  a 
tv  station  at  Duluth,  Minn. 

As  the  plan  for  expansion  got 
under  way,  with  no  particular 
targets  in  view,  Mr.  Flynn  and 
Frederick  A.  Nichols  found 
themselves  dubbed  as  the 
Acquisitions  Committee  for  the 
Tribune  Company.  Mr.  Nichols 
is  treasurer  of  the  company. 

Without  revealing  their  real 
purpose,  they  arranged  for  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  New  York 
News  marketing  analysts  to  re¬ 
search  the  country,  region  by 
region,  to  determine  major 
growdh  areas  for  newspapers. 
All  of  the  studies,  Mr.  Flynn 
recalled,  pointed  to  the  South¬ 
east  as  an  area  most  likely  to 
develop  rapidly. 


But  neither  California  nor  the 
close-to-home  Northeast  was 
ruled  out  of  consideration  if 
any  properties  liecame  available. 
A  few  newspapers  in  New  York 
State  were  “prospected”  when 
the  hunt  began  but  nothing  came 
of  it. 

While  Mr.  Flynn  was  probing 
the  Florida  situation,  the  Trib¬ 
une  Company’s  president,  Mr. 
Wood,  encouraged  him  and  Mr. 
Nichols  to  take  a  look  at  Hono¬ 
lulu.  The  word  was  out  that  the 
Star-Bulletin  owners  were  en¬ 
tertaining  offers. 

After  an  inspection  visit  to 
the  island  state,  Mr.  Flynn  and 
Mr.  Nichols  did  not  recommend 
making  a  bid  for  the  paper 
which  would  mean  extending  the 
Tribune  influence  so  far  from 
home.  They  were  sympathetic 
with  the  desire  of  island  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  civic  leaders  to 
retain  local  ownership  of  the 
Star-Bulletin,  which  was  even¬ 
tually  achieved  by  a  syndicate  of 
investors. 

.4n  Old  .4cquaintance 

A  few  years  prior  to  this  epi¬ 
sode,  Mr.  Flynn  happened  to 
meet  Ralph  Nicholson,  a  friend 
from  Japan  Advertiser  days  in 
the  late  1920s,  at  the  annual 
conv'ention  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  They  talked 
about  old  times — Mr.  Flynn 
came  home  from  Japan  to  take 
a  business  office  job  at  the  News 
that  Mr.  Nicholson  had  declined 
— and  about  their  hobbies.  Mr. 
Nicholson  invited  Mr.  Flynn  to 
stop  off  at  Tallahassee  on  his 
winter  (1961)  trip  to  the  Ba¬ 
hamas  and  go  quail-shooting 
with  some  friends. 

Research  findings,  in  which 
was  planted  the  design  for  ex¬ 
pansion,  had  gone  on  the  shelf  at 
this  time  and  now  chance  came 
into  the  picture.  Mr.  Flynn 
found  Mr.  Nicholson  a  valuable 
source  of  information  about 
newspaper  properties  in  the 
South.  In  the  years  since  they 
had  worked  together  in  the  Far 
East,  Mr.  Nicholson  had  become 
a  publisher  in  his  own  right, 
with  papers  in  Florida,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

In  their  conversation  Mr. 
Nicholson  mentioned  four  or 
five  newspapers  that  would  be 
good  acquisitions.  Those  in 
Orlando  were  among  them.  Mr. 
Flynn  expressed  an  interest  in 
investigating  the  possibility  of 
purchases  and  soon  thereafter  he 
went  to  Florida  and  met  Martin 

{Continued  on  page  10) 
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Andersen,  the  publisher  of  the 
Sentinel  and  Star  for  30  years. 

Mr.  Flynn  says  he  found  Mr. 
Andersen,  who  was  orijrinally 
from  Texas,  a  most  charming 
host  and  a  man  dedicated  to 
publishing  who  said  he  had  no 
intention  of  selling  out  despite 
many  enticing  offers.  For  him 
success  in  Orlando  did  not  come 
easily.  In  Depre.ssion  days,  when 
he  landed  in  Florida,  his  pay 
amounted  to  “grocery  allowance” 
and  there  were  years  of  hard¬ 
ship  before  the  Sentinel  and 
Star  books  were  in  black  ink, 
and  the  only  red  ink  now  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  daily  frontpage 
editorial  cartoon. 

Free  and  Easy  Shop  Talk 

On  such  shop  talk  the  man 
from  New  York  and  the  man 
from  Texas  got  along  well.  Mr. 
Flynn  recalls:  “We  talked  about 
a  deal  occasionally  and  sev'eral 
times  we’d  come  close  to  agree¬ 
ment,  only  to  have  the  whole 
thing  blow  up.” 

It  developed  that  Mr.  Ander¬ 
sen  had  an  affinity  for  the  New 
York  News.  He  often  reprinted 
its  editorials  because  they  ex¬ 
pressed  his  views  the  way  he 
liked  to  talk.  In  fact,  he  also 
bought  many  of  the  features 
created  by  the  News  and  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Mr.  Flynn  was 
taken  by  surprise  on  one  occa¬ 
sion  when  Mr.  Andersen  dis¬ 
closed  that,  some  years  earlier, 
he  had  inquired  whether  the 
Tribune  Company  might  ever  be 
interested  in  buying  his  papers. 
The  Tribune  Company  had  not 
yet  decided  to  undertake  an  ex¬ 
pansion  program  along  these 
lines. 

While  dining  with  the  Ander¬ 
sens  one  evening,  Mr.  Flynn  was 
requested  by  Mr.  Andersen  to 
discuss  the  “deal”  with  Gracia 
(Mrs.  .\ndersen).  The  gist  of 
that  conversation,  as  Mr.  Flynn 
recollects  it,  was  that  Gracia 
couldn’t  understand  why  he,  the 
publisher  of  the  country’s  largest 
daily  newspaper  (over  2  million 
circulation),  would  be  spending 
time  in  Orlando  trying  to  buy 
the  “little”  Sentinel  and  Star 
(circulation  about  130,000). 

But  the  “deal”  did  come  off 
finally,  one  day  in  May,  1964. 
A  handshake  by  Mr.  Flynn  and 
Mr.  Andersen  sealed  their  basic 
understanding.  Then,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Nichols’  help  and  that  of 
lawyers  and  accountants,  an 
agreement  was  drawn  subject  to 
a  ruling  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  on  a  phase  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  arrangements.  A  favorable 
advisory  came  and  the  Tribune 
Company’s  purchase  could  be 
announced  on  July  15,  1965. 


.4nother  transaction  which 
had  reijuired  Mr.  Flynn’s  close 
attention  broke  during  the 
period  he  was  anxiously  await¬ 
ing  Mr.  Andersen’s  decision. 
This  was  the  purchase  by  the 
News  Syndicate  Co.  of  .some  of 
the  as.sets  of  the  Xew  Y'ork 
Mirror  when  that  Hearst  news¬ 
paper  clo.sed  in  Octoljer,  1963. 

.4nd  in  the  long  interim  be¬ 
tween  the  handclasp  and  the 
signatures  on  the  Orlando  agree¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Flynn  suffere<l  an  ill¬ 
ness  that  re<]uired  surgery  in  a 
Houston  hospital  and  several 
months  of  rest. 

.\s!>urances  Gi%’en 

.4.S  he  looks  back  on  the  suc¬ 
cessful  negotiations  in  Florida, 
Mr.  Flynn  says  he  believes  the 
real  key  to  making  the  bargain 
was  the  assurance  the  Tribune 
Company  gave  that  it  would 
preserve  the  editorial  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  newspapers  it  pur¬ 
chased.  The  announcement  by 
Mr.  Wood  that  Mr.  Andersen 
would  continue  to  be  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Sentinel 
and  the  Star  underscored  Mr. 
Flynn’s  commitment. 

“I  always  told  Martin,”  Mr. 
Flynn  said,  “that  he  would  not 
lose  his  papers  if  the  sale  was 
made.  Rather  he  would  become  a 
respected  member  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  family.” 

Mr.  Andersen  thus  was  able 
to  assure  the  employes  that  their 
heritage  of  profit  sharing,  pen¬ 
sions  and  other  benefits  would 
be  continued.  The  purchase  by 
the  Tribune  Company,  he  stated, 
did  not  phase  him  out  of  the 
picture;  he  had  been  asked  to 
remain  as  editor  and  publisher, 
with  the  right  to  hire  and  fire. 

In  this  same  message  to  the 
employes,  Mr.  Andersen  ob- 
sei’ved : 

“Some  of  you  were  here  when 
I  came  to  Orlando  35  years  ago 
to  work  for  bare  living  expenses. 
And  in  those  days  $40  a  week 
was  considered  a  fair  living, 
particularly  if  you  could  trap  a 
gopher  now  and  then. 

“Some  of  you  were  here,  later 
on,  when  I  printed  our  own 
money.  It  didn’t  occur  to  me 
then  that  I  may  have  been  break¬ 
ing  a  federal  law,  but  with 
banks  closed,  we  had  no  means 
of  getting  money,  so  we  made 
our  own. 

“You  took  the  paper  for 
wages  and  traded  it  at  the 
stores  for  groceries  and  clothing. 
Acceptance  of  Sentinel-Star 
scrip  is  a  high  point  in  the 
newspapers’  history.  It  early 
established  a  binding  faith  in 
the  paper  by  'the  merchants  and 
employes  alike. 

“Some  of  you  were  here  when 
I  planted  an  orange  grove  for 
employes  in  which  they  bought 
stock  for  a  few  dollars  a  week. 


I  sold  this  grove,  when  it  ma¬ 
tured,  at  fat  profits  to  many  of 
you.” 


Certain  Excluded 

In  the  tran.saction  that  evolved 
from  all  of  the  negotiations,  the 
Tribune  Company  purcha.sed 
certain  assets  of  Orlando  Daily 
Newspapers  Inc.  These  consist 
mainly  of  the  newspapers.  The 
publication  buildings,  held  in 
trust  for  Mrs.  Frank  Murphy, 
the  former  Marcia  Andersen, 
and  Mrs.  James  E.  Schaefer,  the 
former  Dorris  Andersen,  are 
under  lease  for  20  years. 

Other  excluded  assets  were 
parking  lots,  an  orange  grove,  a 
race-horse  breeding  farm,  and 
Orchids  Orlando.  Along  with 
the  newspapers  the  Tribune 
acquired  Sentinel-Star  Express, 
popularly  known  as  the  “Jack 
Rabbit  Expres.s,”  which  func¬ 
tions  as  an  arm  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department. 

In  keeping  with  Tribune  pol¬ 
icy,  Mr.  Flynn  declined  to  .say 
what  price  was  paid.  Several 
factors,  unknown  at  the  time  of 
the  initial  agreement,  would  de- 
tei’mine  the  price  at  the  time  of 
the  closing,  he  .said. 

This  much  he  could  say  with 
certainty:  The  formula  for  set¬ 
ting  the  price  on  Orlando  was 
es.sentially  the  .same  as  that  for 
figuring  the  value  on  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  newspapers.  In  both 
instances,  Mr.  Flynn  and  Mr. 
Nichols  established  a  precious 
confidential  relationship,  to  the 
extent  that  all  records  of  the 
companies  were  opened  to  them 
long  before  there  was  any  clear 
indication  that  the  owners  would 
sell. 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  Story 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  adven¬ 
ture  began  in  a  casual  way. 
Here  another  New  York  News 
executive  had  a  key  role  as  an 
intermediary  in  arranging  for 
Mr.  Flynn  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  Governor — R.  H.  Gore 
Sr.,  who  once  served  as  the  chief 
executive  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
his  children.  The  family  owned 
practically  all  of  the  stock  in 
Gore  Newspapers. 

It  was  during  one  of  those  pe¬ 
riods  when  Orlando  talks  bogged 
down  that  Mr.  Flynn  accepted 
an  invitation  to  spend  a  few 
days,  en  route  to  his  favorite 
spot  in  the  Bahamas,  at  the 
home  of  J.  A.  Derhani,  who  had 
retired  as  treasurer  of  the  News 
and  moved  to  Florida  in  1958. 

Mr.  Derham  bragged  about 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  and 
remarked  that  it  probably  was 
among  the  Top  10  evening  news¬ 
papers  in  advertising  linage. 
(Actually,  it  is.) 

“Almost  jokingly,”  Mr.  Flynn 
recalls,  “I  issued  a  challenge  to 


Derham  to  see  if  he  could  in¬ 
terest  Governor  Gore  in  an  offer 
from  the  Tribune  Company.” 

The  Govemor,  who  had  come 
out  of  the  Midwest — at  one  timei 
he  was  associated  with  the 
famed  publisher,  E.  W.  Scripp.s 
— graciously  agreed  to  meet  the 
New  York  publisher.  On  the 
first  occasion  he  expixissed  a 
willingness  to  talk  but  insisted 
he  had  no  plan  in  mind  to  sell 
the  Fort  Lauderdale  News,  nor 
its  baby  sister,  the  Pompano 
Beach  Sun-Sentinel.  He  said  he 
would  feel  as  if  he  were  selling 
one  of  his  nine  children. 

However,  Mr.  Flynn  noted 
that  same  spark  of  endorsement 
by  Mr.  Gore  of  the  News-Trib¬ 
une  devotion  to  fundamental 
American  principles  as  he  had 
found  in  Orlando.  Again,  by 
chance,  Mr.  Flynn  was  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  negotiate  for  the  pui- 
cha.se  of  a  newspaper  that  was 
compatible  with  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  ideals. 


Necc!»sary  Data  Made  Available 


Mr.  Gore  began  to  show  some 
interest  in  making  a  deal  when 
Mr.  Flynn  gave  him  assurances 
that  the  Tribune  Company  had 
no  ideas  of  making  radical 
changes  in  the  policies  or  man¬ 
agement  of  the  papers. 

It  was  at  their  second  meet¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Flynn  received  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  Governor’s  faith  in 
the  integrity  of  the  Tribune 
Company.  He  provided  the  in¬ 
formation  necessary  to  continue 
discussions  but  .suggested  that 
the  principals  ought  to  take  am¬ 
ple  time  to  get  acquainted  and 
for  the  Tribune  men  to  get  to 
know  more  about  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  and  its  prospects  for  the 
future. 

On  July  6,  1963  the  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  that  the  Trib¬ 
une  Company  had  purchased  as¬ 
sets  of  Gore  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  The  Tribune  president, 
Mr.  Wood,  who  has  a  home  on 
Sanibel  Island  off  the  coast  of 
Florida,  said  in  a  statement  to 
the  subscribers:  “We  would  not 
have  considered  buying  these 
newspapers  without  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  their  executive  direc¬ 
tion  would  be  continued  under 
those  who  have  demonstrated 
outstanding  ability  in  their  sev¬ 
eral  areas  of  responsibility  and 
in  their  capacity  to  command 
the  cooperation  and  respect  of 
their  loyal  employes. 

“The  Tribune  Company  or¬ 
ganization  has  grown  through 
the  years  Ijecause  it  has  sought 
not  to  overlook  any  worthwhile 
opportunity  to  deliver  each  day 
a  better  product  than  it  deliv¬ 
ered  the  day  before.  The  fine 
records  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
News  and  the  Pompano  Beach 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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IILDS«)!\  RIVER  SAGA 


Capt.  Manry  Meets 
‘Ferocious  Press’ 


By  T«my  Breiinu 

Hardly  noticed,  plain  Bob  they  grabbed  the  reluctant  sail- 
Manry  sailed  quietly  away,  iner  newsman,  inonopolizin^r  him 
slipping  unobtrusively  out  of  for  most  of  the  voyage  uj)  the 
Falmouth  Harbor,  Mass.,  on  Hudson. 

June  1,  lone  voyaper  bound  for  Tbinps  came  to  a  head  when 
Falmouth,  Enpland,  almut  to  NBC’s  Liz  Trotta,  coyly  perch- 
fulfill  a  dream  in  a  tiny  yacht  ed  on  the  Tinkerlndle  cradle  lie- 
.  .  .  There  was  not  a  newspaper-  side  Manry,  wouldn’t  cut  it 
man  in  sipht.  short  when  uiped  to  do  so  by 

On  Tuesday  (Aup.  31)— some  impatient  reporters. 

14  weeks  later — the  scene  was  Constantly  interrupted  by 
drastically  chanped.  “Captain”  shouts  of:  “Come  on  you  eli!c- 
Robert  Manry  sailed  up  the  tronic  savapes,  leave  the  poor 
Hudson  River  aboard  Cunard’s  ffuy  alone,  pive  the  workinp 
81,237-ton  Queen  Mary,  a  hero  P»^ss  a  chance,”  Miss  Trotta 
hut  the  victim  of  what  New  sinphnl  out  one  heckler,  Fiank 
York  ship  reporters  descrilxHl  Lnple,  for  many  years  Fair- 
as  the  “most  ferocious  ship-  ‘‘hihl  News  Service  ship  report- 
board  press  conference  seen  for  —  .switchinp  off  her  tv 

many  a  year.”  smile — snapped  an  order  to  the 

Since  rampletinp  his  epic  3,-  ^BC  camera  crew  to  stop  film- 
2l)0-mile  voyape,  the  Clevclmid  pleas  of 

Plain  Dealer  copy  editor  has  Miss  Trotta,  weve 

built  what  is  now  undisputedly  Patient,  retorted  a 

a  well-deserved  reputation  for  You  interrupt  my  in- 

modesty,  patience  and  easy-po-  tc^'view  apain,  and  I  .  .  .  I 
inp  poodwill. 

.,  j  -u  i-u-  Meanwhile,  Manry,  now  act- 

Aboard  the  Queen  Mary  this  ■  ^  moderator,  politely 

week,  the  man  collea^es  in  j^iss  Trotta  if  she  had 

Ohio  described  as  “mtrospec-  questions  to  ask, 

tive,  sensitive  and  cautious  then  told  the  waitinp  pressmen: 
showed  evidence  of  many  other  j 

admirable  qualities.  Mani^  -  y  j,j,  ^  ^ 

obviously  still  amazed  at  the  However,  the  interview 

rip-roannp,  robust  reception  abruptly;  it  appeared 

from  fe  low  newspapermen  -  ^^at  someone  pulled  “the  plup” 
.sat  in  the  .stern  of  Tinkerbelle  cameras. 

(the  yacht  on  display  in  pride 
of  place  within  the  “Mary”)  yr  •  d 

expo.sed  to  blindinp  tv  arc  Inanry  Livic  Banquet 
lamps,  blinkinp  in  the  flash  of  ^Completely  Sold  OuC 
the  photopraphers’  bulbs,  a 

homely  affable,  courteous  sail-  m,  ■  •  .  . 

inp  hero,  somewhat  self-con-  The  civic  banquet  on  VVednes- 

scious  about  his  newfound 

fame,  the  focal  point  of  atten-  turn  of  Robert  Manry--promot- 
tion  for  the  New  York  press  thf 

and  hundreds  of  fellow  pas-  ^caler-was  “completely  sold 
senpers. 

A  capacity  patherinp  of  2,000 
Beside  Tinkerbelle  persons  attended  the  event,  pay- 

„  V  1  mg  $4  each  for  tickets,  at  the 

For  New  York  newsmen,  the  ol®  o  i  j 

,  .  ,  ,r  aheraton  Cleveland  Hotel, 

morninp  started  at  5  a.m.  .  4.  ^  _  j  u  • 

aboard  the  Coast  Guard  Cutter  s^mg  and  hearing 

at  South  Ferry,  which  took  journalist-ce- 

them  out  to  meet  the  liner,  lebrity,  those  attending  also  saw 

.Manrv  was  to  meet  the  press  in  tvJSrTt  1  c  '"w®  I 
the  Mermaid  Lounge,  he  would  WEWS-tv,  the  Scripps-Howard 

pose  for  pix,  newsmen  were 

told,  aboard  Tinkerbelle  which  Thomas  Vail,  publisher  of  the 

was  stowed  nearby  on  the  pro-  Plain  Dealer,  introduced  Bill 
menade  deck  mounted  in  a  Jorgenson,  WEWS-tv  corre- 
wooden  cradle.  spondent  who  filmed  the  inter- 

However,  things  did  not  work  view  with  Mr.  Manry  at  sea 
out  quite  that  way.  Manry  ap-  provided  the  Cleveland 

peared  beside  Tinkerbelle,  some-  Press  with  a  front-page  exclu- 
body  tipped  off  the  tv  crews,  Mr.  Vail  hailed  the  lact 

equipment  was  set  up  by  the  that  there  still  was  competition 
yacht  on  the  promenade  deck,  between  U.S.  newspapers. 
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Robert  Manry  poses  for  pictures  on  the  bow  of  his  Tinkerbelle  in  a 
lounge  aboard  the  Queen  Mary. 


Things  calmed  down  when 
newsmen  and  Cunard  publicity 
executives  steered  the  trans- 
Atlantic  navigator  into  a  pri¬ 
vate  lounge  where  he  went  over 
every  asjiect  of  the  headline- 
making  voyape. 

Talk  About  Hazards! 

Speaking  with  E&P,  Manry 
said  with  a  .smile:  “Boy,  talk 
about  hazards.  This  looked  for 
a  time  like  liecominp  the  most 
hazardous  aspect  of  the  whole 
trip.  I  just  can’t  understand 
what  all  the  furor  is  about.  I 
started  off  vrithout  any  wish  for 
publicity,  I  did  not  tell  my 
friends  or  colleagues  too  much 
about  the  trip  ...  I  thought 
they’d  think  I  was  some  kind 
of  nut.  Now,  my  whole  life  has 
lieen  turned  upside  down.  This 
reception  is  quite  fantastic.  I 
could  understand  it  if  I’d  done 
.something  to  promote  world 
jieace,  but  just  sailing  the  At¬ 
lantic  .  .  .” 

His  family  seated  nearby, 
Manry  minimized  the  problems 
of  the  voyage  to  England,  said 
it  was  “reasonably  straight-for¬ 
ward,”  contradicted  some  of  the 
more  dramatic  reports  of  inci¬ 
dents  on  his  voyage.  Like  any 
good  copy  editor,  he  verbally- 
^ited  his  w'ay  through  ques¬ 
tions,  correcting  inaccuracies  in 
reports  of  happenings  during 
the  voyage,  giving  drama-hun¬ 
gry  colleagues  a  solidly  objec¬ 
tive  account  of  his  adventures. 

“You  were  washed  overboard 
eight  times,  weren’t  you.  Bob?” 

“I  think  it  was  six,  I  just 
can’t  remember  now.  It  was 
nothing  serious,”  said  Manry. 

“What  about  the  narrow  es¬ 
cape  you  had  from  sharks?” 

“I  had  no  trouble — certainly 
no  ‘running  battle’  —  with 
sharks.  I  saw  sharks  as  well  as 
many  other  marine  creatures  . . . 
If  you  want  the  truth,  the  big¬ 
gest  hazard  I  faced  was  when 
an  armada  of  small  craft  met 


me  off  Falmouth,  England. 
Some  came  so  close  I  was  sure 
Tinkerlielle  would  be  crushed  or 
severely  damaged.” 

So  it  went  on  and  on,  Manry 
all  the  time  smiling,  never  ruf¬ 
fled,  helpfully  giving  all  the  in¬ 
formation  he  could,  holding 
nothing  back,  going  into  infinite 
detail  to  explain  a  point. 

(!osl  »»f  llie  Veiilure 

Asked  aliout  the  cost  of  the 
entire  venture,  Manry  estimat¬ 
ed  it  as  being  a  little  over 
$3,000.  He  said  that  the  London 
Daily  Mirror  had  paid  him  ap¬ 
proximately  that  figure  for  the 
right  to  display  Tinkerbelle  at 
the  newspaper’s  office.  It  drew 
large  crowds. 

What  about  the  future? 

“It’s  back  to  the  copy  desk  at 
the  Plain  Dealer.  I  shall  be 
writing  a  special  story  for  my 
newspaper  about  my  exper¬ 
iences  and  I  shall  be  writing  a 
book  based  on  the  log  I  kept 
during  my  voyage.” 

Manry  had  one  big  worry 
which  lie  described  thus:  “I’m 
just  crossing  my  fingers.  I  took 
quite  a  few  rolls  of  film  during 
the  trip  but  everything  aboard 
Tinker^lle  was  damp.  I’m  just 
hoping  that  my  film  survived 
in  an  atmosphere  soggy  with 
salty  spray.” 

There  was  just  one  last  point. 
Mr.  Manry  was  two  days  late 
in  reporting  back  to  work  at 
the  office.  He  had  promised  to 
return  at  5  o’clock  on  Aug  29. 

Plain  Dealer  executives,  ac¬ 
companying  him  home,  did  not 
seem  too  worried  .  .  . 

• 

Kemper  Retires 

Wichita,  Kas. 

After  45  years  in  advertising 
work,  Jerry  Kemper  retired 
Sept.  1  from  the  position  of  pro¬ 
motion  and  research  manager 
of  the  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon. 
He  is  moving  to  his  home  town, 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Space  Flight  Copied 
By  Cooped-Up  Couple 


The  Cannons — reading,  writing  and  knitting. 


Cincinnati 

Eipht  days  in  a  phone-booth¬ 
sized  capsule  seems  like  a  lot  of 
togetherness.  But  if  two  as¬ 
tronauts  could  do  it,  then  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  was  willing 
to  bet  the  feat  could  be  dupli¬ 
cated  by  a  pair  of  its  staffers — 
Jack  and  Leslie  Cannon. 

City  editor  Bob  Harrod  was 
intrigued  by  the  confinement 
aspect  of  the  Gemini  V  flight 
and  the  difficulties  it  would 
breed  in  outer  space.  He  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  simulating 
the  upcoming  space  flight  with 
a  married  couple. 

On  Friday  the  13th  of  Au- 
g^ust,  he  approached  the  Can¬ 
nons  and  asked  them  if  they 
would  take  part  in  the  experi¬ 
ment.  Married  less  than  two 
months,  they  asked  for  time  to 
think  it  over.  After  a  weekend 
of  deliberation  they  agreed,  and 
the  Enquirer  had  two  astmnaut- 
reporters  filing  daily  .stories 
from  “inner  space.” 

When  Gordon  Cooper  and 
Charles  Conrad  boarded  Gemini 
V,  the  Enquirer’s  astronauts  be¬ 
gan  their  flight — in  room  612  of 
the  Hotel  Sheraton  Gibson  in 
dowTitown  Cincinnati. 

Eight  days  and  120  orbits 
later,  America’s  spacemen 
touched  down  in  the  Atlantic. 
And  at  the  same  time,  the  Can¬ 
nons  —  still  married  —  emerged 
from  their  capsule  with  an  un¬ 
forgettable  week  behind  them. 

Jack  and  Leslie  met  during 
the  summer  of  1961  when  both 
served  as  copyboys  at  the  En¬ 
quirer.  While  Jack  continued  on 


knitting,  singing,  contriving 
games  and  sleeping. 

Jack  .spent  most  of  his  time 
sleeping.  Just  past  the  halfway 
mark  of  his  trip  he  wrote:  “The 
thought  of  going  back  to  work 
in  just  three  days  makes  me  .  .  . 
very  .  .  .  tired  .  .  .  z-z-z-z-” 

Leslie  searched  for  more  con¬ 
structive  things  to  do.  “I’ve 
started  picking  the  fuzz  off  the 
rug,  rolling  it  into  tiny  balls, 
and  taking  them,  one  by  one,  to 
the  wastebasket,”  she  told  her 
readers  after  four  days  of  con¬ 
finement. 

Isolation  from  the  world 
brought  questions  fi*om  Leslie, 
who  asked:  Is  Princess  Grace 
still  married?  Are  the  Beatles 
.still  popular?  Will  my  mother 
remember  me? 

‘Iniier-.Space  Walk’ 

Meanwhile  Jack  worried  that 
the  Enquirer  would  l)e  scooped 
and  urged  Leslie  to  attempt  the 
first  “inner-space  walk.” 

“I  tied  a  bed  sheet  around 
her  waist,”  he  wrote  in  one  of 
his  stories,  “and  opened  the  win¬ 


dow.  But  she  refused  to  go. 

“I  wamed  her  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  newspaper,  Pravda,  would 
beat  the  Enquirer  in  this  im¬ 
portant  experiment,  but  the 
best  I  could  get  her  to  do  was 
stand  on  the  fire  escape.” 

Gradually  the  long  hours  be¬ 
gan  to  take  their  toll  on  the 
space  couple.  When  Leslie  de¬ 
veloped  a  case  of  hiccups.  Jack 
suggested,  “Take  a  glass  of 
water,  Gordon.” 

“Where  shall  I  take  it, 
Charlie?”  she  countered. 

“Into  the  closet,”  he  snapped 
back. 

Looking  back  on  the  eight -day 
experience,  Leslie  left  the  door 
open  for  a  future  inner-space 
voyage,  “maybe  in  about  10 
years.” 

Jack  entered  the  20  feet  by  25 
feet  hotel  room  full  of  confi¬ 
dence.  “In  the  words  of  our  edi¬ 
tor,  astro-not  what  your  paper 
can  do  for  you,  but  what 
you.  ...” 

After  eight  days  within  those 
four  walls,  he  admitte<l  that 
“I’d  never  do  it  again.” 


‘HISTORIC  SITE’ 


with  the  paper  and  studied  at 
nearby  Villa  Madonna  College 
in  Covington,  Ky.,  Leslie  went 
off  to  Ohio  University — but  the 
romance  still  blossomed. 

Jack,  now  26,  heads  the  En- 
(juirer’s  Middletowm,  Ohio,  bu¬ 
reau  after  just  five  years  with 
the  paper.  He  graduated  to  re¬ 
porter  status  after  18  months  as 
a  copyboy  and  handled  general 
assignment  and  youth  stories 
until  taking  the  bureau  job  last 
year. 

Leslie,  22,  became  a  “copy- 
boy”  in  1961  after  l)eating  out 
the  Enquirer’s  other  high  school 
correspondents  in  an  essay  com¬ 
petition.  She  kept  the  job  for 
two  more  summers,  worked  as 
an  intern  reporter  in  1964,  and 
served  as  northern  Kentucky 
.society  editor  this  summei’. 

No  Television 

The  rules  for  the  Cannons 
simulated  space  voyage  were  set 
down  by  their  Enquirer  bosses: 
no  books,  no  tv,  no  visits  by 
friends,  no  cards.  “And  no 
booze,”  added  Jack. 

Al)out  their  only  links  with 
the  outside  world  were  the  news¬ 
papers  delivered  each  morning 
and  their  phone  conversation 
with  the  office  each  afternoon. 
Aside  from  an  occasional  “Hel¬ 
lo!”  to  a  waiter  who  would  en¬ 
ter  with  their  .dinner  trays  and 
a  maid  who  would  clean  the 
room  each  day,  the  Cannons 
were  totally  isolated  from  their 
fellow  man. 

The  pair  passed  the  eight 
days  letterwriting,  exercising. 


K.C.  Star  to  Play  Host 
During  Festive  Weekend 


Kansas  City  vention  in  Kansas  City  last 
Journalists  and  educators  winter  in  tribute  to  William 
from  over  the  nation  will  join  Rockhill  Nelson,  founder  of  the 
the  Kansas  City  Star  in  a  fes-  Star,  whose  35-year  newspaper 
tive  weekend  Sept.  17-19  as  the  career  was  an  imposing  example 
Star  observes  its  85th  anniver-  of  a  hard-hitting  publisher’s  ac- 
sary.  The  highlight  will  be  dedi-  tion  for  community  betterment, 
cation  of  a  bronze  tablet  by  Ralph  Sewell,  national  presi- 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  designating  the  dent  of  SDX,  will  unveil  the 
new.spaper  as  a  “Historic  Site  plaque  at  the  Star  building 
in  Journalism.”  Sept.  18.  It  will  bear  this  cita- 

The  citation  was  adopted  by  tion: 

SDX  at  its  55th  national  con-  William  Rockhill  Nelson, 

founder  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
in  1880,  was  largely  responsible 
for  building  here  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  influential  news¬ 
papers.  His  guidance  helped 
Kansas  City  become  a  major 
metropolitan  center. 

The  plaque  will  overlook  the 
Star’s  fountain  plaza,  a  re¬ 
cently-completed  project  that 
covers  the  area  south  of  the 
newspaper  structure. 

EstublUlied  Paper  in  1880 

Nelson  arrived  in  Kansas  City 
at  the  age  of  39 — in  the  summer 
of  1880 — to  establish  an  after¬ 
noon  newspaper.  There  were 
four  papers  here  at  the  time — 
none  doing  too  well.  On  Sept.  18, 
he  issued  the  first  edition  of  the 
William  Rockhill  Nelson  1 1841-  EVening  Kansas  City  Star  and 
1915)  A  portrait  ^ke  Stars  issue  set  its  sights  on 

newsroom  once  moved  the  painter,  ,  • 

Robert  Vonnoh,  to  exclaim:  "Whai  the  people  —  inde- 

character  in  that  face!  What  a  l^endent  —  enterprising  —  spicy 
subject  for  a  sculptor!"  ( Continued  on  page  52) 


William  Rockhill  Nelson  (1841- 
1915) — A  portrait  in  the  Star's 


character  in  that  face!  What  a 
subject  for  a  sculptor!" 
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SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  EDITION— Harry  F.  Guggenheim  (center), 
editor  and  publisher  of  Newsday,  looks  over  advance  proofs  of  News- 
day's  Silver'  Anniversary  Edition  with  Alan  Hathway,  executive  editor, 
and  Bea  Jones,  editor  of  the  anniversary  edition.  The  136-page  special 
supplement  will  be  published  with  the  regular  paper  Friday,  Sept.  10. 

How  Newsday  Flourished 
Without  Fear  Or  Favor 


0-400,000 
For  Newsday 
In  25  Years 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Nt  wsday,  25  years  old  this 
week,  is  celebrating  the  Silver 
Anniversary  of  its  start  on  a 
climb  from  zero  in  1940  to  its 
present  circulation  of  more 
than  400,000  copies  daily.  The 
Long  Island  tabloid  lays  claim 
to  being  the  largest  suburban 
daily  in  the  United  States  and 
the  nation’s  eighth  largest  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper.  It  carries  more 
advertising  than  any  daily  in 
New  York  State. 

Newsday  was  founded  in 
May,  1940,  by  Harry  F'.  Gug¬ 
genheim,  |)resident  of  the  paper 
since  its  inception  and  now  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  His  wife,  Ali¬ 
cia  Patterson,  was  editor  and 
publisher  from  1940  until  her 
death  July  2,  1963.  The  first  is¬ 
sue  of  Newsday  came  off  the 
presses  Sept.  3,  1940.  During 
the  25  years,  Newsday  has  won 
25  major  journalism  awards,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1953. 

As  a  tribute  to  the  growth  of 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties,  the 
community  it  serves,  Newsday 
will  publish  a  136-page  Silver 
Anniversary  Edition  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  regular  paper 
Friday,  Sept.  10.  The  special 
edition  will  carry  more  than 
100,000  lines  of  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Policy  Rc-Stated 

In  an  editorial  for  the  edition. 
Captain  Guggenheim  said:  “This 
is  an  occasion  on  which  we  at 
Newsday  and,  we  trust,  all  our 
readers  can  be  proud.  For  News- 
day  and  Long  Island,  forming 
a  unique  partnership,  have 
grown  up  together  and  have 
helped  each  other  to  prosper 
and  mature. 

“Newsday  was  bom  without 
subscribers  or  advertisers  but 
with  the  faith,  enthusiasm, 
energ^y  and  abilities  of  its  first 
editor  and  publisher,  Alicia  Pat¬ 
terson  Guggenheim.  And  also 
Newsday  was  endowed  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  devotion 
from  its  charter  employes.  Our 
hopes  for  Newsday’s  success 
have  been  realized  beyond  even 
our  fond  expectations. 

“Today,  25  years  later,  Long 
Island’s  growth  and  the  imflag- 
ging  dedication  of  our  staff,  old 
and  young,  have  combined  to 
make  Newsday  one  of  America’s 
greatest  newspapers. 

“On  Newsday’s  Silver  Anni¬ 
versary,  we  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  goals  stated  in  my  edi¬ 
torial  of  August  5,  1963,  one 
month  after  I  became  publisher. 


following  the  death  of  Alicia 
Patterson : 

“Since  its  first  issue  in  1940, 
Newsday  has  been  an  inde¬ 
pendent,  alert  and  hard-hitting 
newspaper  ...  I  intend  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  publish  the  same  kind 
of  paper. 

“  ‘To  be  successful  today  a 
newspaper  must  contain  all  the 
elements  of  the  best  journalism 
to  fill  the  needs  of  modem 
newspaper  readers,  but  beyond 
that  it  must  inspire  complete 
confidence  in  its  integrity.  .  . 

“  ‘The  publisher  must  be 
above  the  reach  of  individuals 
and  political  parties,  and  his 
personal  ambition  must  be  di¬ 
rected  solely  to  honest  journal¬ 
ism. 

“  ‘The  publisher’s  responsi¬ 
bility  is  to  keep  his  entire  news- 
jiaper  fair  as  well  as  forceful, 
gay,  interesting,  educational 
and  helpful  to  its  readers.  He 
must  expose  wrong  and  end¬ 
lessly  fight  the  abuse  of  power 
in  whatever  high  or  low  place 
it  lurks.  That  will  continue  to  be 
the  aim  of  the  publisher  of 
Newsday.’  ’’ 

Under  Captain  Guggenheim, 
present  executives  of  Newsday 
are  Alan  Hathway,  executive 
editor;  William  F.  Mcllwain, 
managing  editor;  A1  Martens, 
city  editor;  Joseph  Patterson 
Albright,  weekend  editor;  Stan¬ 
ley  Hinden,  editor  of  editorial 
pages;  Ernest  Levy,  advertising 
director;  John  J.  Mullen,  cir¬ 
culation  manager;  Harold  Fer¬ 
guson,  business  manager;  Floyd 
H.  Main,  production  manager, 
and  David  R.  George,  promotion 
manager.  Bea  Jones,  magazine 
editor,  is  editor  of  the  Silver 
Anniversary  Edition. 

• 

Atlanta  Times  Dies; 
14-l\fontli  Struggle 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Atlanta  Times,  conceived 
in  conservatism,  died  of  malnu¬ 
trition  Aug.  31  at  the  age  of  14 
months.  Stockholders  lost  an  es¬ 
timated  $2  million  in  the  ven¬ 
ture  which  was  headed  by  James 
C.  Davis,  a  former  member  of 
Congress  from  Stone  Mountain. 

Luke  Greene,  the  editor,  held 
up  the  final  press  run,  hopeful 
that  new  financial  sustenance 
was  forthcoming,  but  then  gave 
the  order  to  run  with  the  plate 
bearing  the  headline:  “Times 
Suspends.’’  The  first  edition  ap¬ 
peared  July  12,  1964,  and  the 
paper  became  an  ardent  sup¬ 
porter  of  Barry  Goldwater  for 
the  Presidency  and  encouraged 
the  segregationists.  Advertising 
support  did  not  materialize  and 
circulation  slumped  from  an  ini¬ 
tial  sale  of  125,000  to  less  than 
60,000  in  recent  weeks.  The 
paper  had  345  employees. 


Hy  Alan  Hathway 

Executive  Editor,  Newsday 

I  was  not  present  at  the  birth 
of  Newsday,  at  that  time  being 
engaged  on  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  but  I  did  have  a  certain 
influence  in  the  appointment  of 
its  first  managing  editor  and  in 
many  subsequent  operations 
before  I  became  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff,  which  was  as 
city  editor  in  December,  1942. 

In  our  early  days,  competition 
with  the  well-entrenched,  poli¬ 
tically-motivated  Nassau  Daily 
Review-Star,  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  late  James  E.  Stiles, 
forced  us  into  pugnacious  activ¬ 
ity,  without  which  a  driving 
paper  can  never  be  a  dominant 
one.  While  we  did  not  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  demise  of 
Stiles,  who  in  his  latter  years 
became  a  friend  of  mine,  we  did 
indeed  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  demise  of  his  news¬ 
paper.  We  began  campaigning 
to  change  the  tax  structure  in 
one  instance  and  the  building 
code  in  another  to  help  William 
G.  Levitt  to  create  Island  Trees, 
which  became  Levittown  and 
provided  2,000  urgently  needed 
rental  homes  for  veterans. 

Ended  Boss  Gontrol 

We  did  break  the  absolute 
control  of  the  Republican  boss, 
W.  Kingsland  Macy,  in  Suffolk 
County  after  a  series  of  candid 
and  secret  camera  raids  on 
gambling  establishments.  We  did 
send  William  DeKoning  Sr., 
labor  racketeer  and  boss,  to 
prison.  We  have  exposed  and,  I 
believe,  will  continue  to  expose 
corruption  wherever  it  may  be 


and  whatever  party  is  involved. 

We  have  not  been  against 
gambling  per  se.  In  fact,  we 
were  the  first  newspaper  in  the 
State  of  New  York  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  legalizing  off-course 
lietting  on  horse  races.  W'e  be¬ 
lieved,  and  still  believe,  that 
legalization  of  betting  would 
take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  book¬ 
makers  and  corrupt  operators, 
who  can  live  only  through 
bribery  of  public  officials.  It  was 
because  of  this  bribery  and  cor¬ 
ruption  that  we  embarked  upon 
a  crusade  against  the  operators 
of  gambling  establishments  in 
Suffolk  County,  which  were 
rampant  and  flagrant. 

As  we  grew  from  a  fledgling, 
we  expanded  our  own  horizon  to 
include  less  violence  but  equally 
productive  areas  of  culture.  Our 
Book  and  Author  luncheons 
proved  to  us  that  the  intelligent¬ 
sia  of  our  two  counties,  which 
total  2%  million  population, 
would  respond  with  an  alacrity 
and  a  faithfulness  that  amazed 
some  of  us. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to 
list  the  various  additions  that 
we  have  made  to  this  paper, 
including  our  Saturday  maga¬ 
zine,  Weekend  With  Newsday, 
which  has  been  highly  success¬ 
ful,  our  treatment  of  fashions, 
women’s  news  and  other  items. 
So  let  me  return  to  generali¬ 
ties,  two  things,  which  to  us  are 
most  important :  youth  and 
women. 

We  have  an  amazingly  low 
age  average  in  our  community, 
(Continued  on  page  54^ 
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William  Noall  and  Alfred  Crowell,  both  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maryland. 


Be  Seated— Sorta! 


They  had  fhix  rook-oiit,  you  see, 
at  the;  AKJ  Convention  at  Syra- 
rusc  University  and,  well,  it  wa^ 
held  on  a  yrnssy  plot  in  front 
of  the  dorms  where  the  dele- 
(jates  were  staying  and  there 
was  this  driveway  that  ivound 
around  it,  and  people  had  to  sit 
down  somewhere  to  eat,  didn’t 
they}  But  jourtutlism  educators 
are  an  adaptable  bunch  and 
honest,  it  wasn’t  really  half  as 
bad  as  Bill  Dulaney,  the 
bearded  teacher  above,  put  it: 
’‘It’s  like  holding  a  picnic  in  a 
parking  lot.” 


Photos  by  Rick  Friedman,  EtP 

Brad  Greenberg,  Michigan  State  University;  his  wife,  Dee  Greenberg;  Arthur 
Musgrave,  University  of  Massachusetts. 
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Top  to  bottom,  William  Fisher,  Kent  State  University;  Mrs.  Vera  DeMott;  her  husband, 
John  DeMott,  University  of  Kansas;  Elmer  Beth,  University  of  Kansas. 


William  Dulaney,  Penn  State  University. 


J-Educators  Form 
Newspaper  Division 

Ity  Rit'k  Friedniun 


Syracuse 

Ten  divisions  were  approved 
by  the  Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism  at  its  15th 
annual  convention  here  Aug. 
22-26. 

Machinery  for  the  divisions 
had  l)een  set  up  at  the  re-or- 
ganization  of  AEJ  last  year, 
hut  the  big  news  was  one  that 
"  “  wasn’t  in  any  form  of  existence 
until  this  year’s  convention  was 
two  days  old — the  WeUKpaper 
Division. 

Under  the  AEJ  re-organiza¬ 
tion,  a  division  needed  30  mem¬ 
bers  and  a  $50  fee  to  qualify. 
Nine  divisions  spent  the  past 
year  rounding  up  members  and 
collecting  the  fee.  When  the 
journalism  educators  gathered 
this  year,  a  number  of  them 
noted  the  absence  of  a  Xews- 
pnper  Division. 

Spurred  by  two  professors 
from  Northwestern  University, 
Chaides  E.  Barnum  and  Curtis 
MacDougall,  a  call  went  out  for 
members  interested  in  such  a 
division.  By  the  final  AEJ  busi¬ 
ness  meeting,  over  !*5  members 
had  signed  uj),  the  $•'30  fee  had 
”  been  collected  and  Xvivspuper 
l)ecame  the  largest  of  the  10 
divisions  approved  by  AEJ  at 
the  convention. 

Mr.  MacDougall  was  named 
chairman  of  the  division,  with 
Mr.  Barnum  vicechairman,  and 
Rol)ert  J.  Cranford,  University 
of  Nebraska,  secretary. 

Objectives 

A  <iuickly-drawn-up  petition 
to  the  AEJ  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  stated  that  a  Newspaper 
Division  would  “embrace  a 
wide  area  of  journalism  educa- 
j  tion  which  we  consider  essen- 
;  tial  to  the  profession  and  to 
our  teaching  programs.’’ 
i  It  listed  the  purpose  of  such 
'  a  division  to  study,  discuss  and 
exchange  ideas  on  newsgather- 
I  ing,  writing  and  editing;  inter¬ 
pretative  and  editorial  writing; 
methods  and  ethics  in  dealing 
I  with  news  sources  and  report¬ 
ing  the  news;  legal  and  libel 
problems;  action  and  restraint 
in  dealing  with  government  and 
private  pressure  groups;  analy¬ 
sis  of  newspaper  performance; 
giving  students  broader  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of 
opportunities  with  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  and  their 
responsibilities  to  the  public, 
themselves  and  management. 

At  the  formation  meeting  of 


the  division  the  sentiment  ex¬ 
pressed  was  that  such  a  division 
would  get  AEJ  “back  to  what 
it  used  to  l)e’’  and  “to  what  it 
should  be.’’ 

The  other  nine  divisions  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  AEJ  Executive 
Committee  were: 

Advertising;  John  Crawford, 
Michigan  State  University, 
chairman. 

Graphic  Arts;  Harold  Wil- 
.son.  University  of  Minnesota, 
chairman. 

History;  WaiTen  Price,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  chairman. 

International  Communica¬ 
tions;  John  Adams,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  chairman. 

Magazine  Journalism;  Karl 
F.  Zeisler,  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  chaiiman. 

Public  Relations;  James  R. 
Young,  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sitv,  chairman. 

Radio-television;  Rod  Gelatt, 
University  of  Missouri,  chair¬ 
man. 

Secondary  School  Journal¬ 
ism;  Lester  Benz,  University  of 
Iowa,  chairman. 

Communications  Theory  and 
Methodology;  Edwin  Parker, 
Stanford  University,  chairman. 

The  chaii-men  of  the  10  divi¬ 
sions  plus  Edwin  Emery,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  of  the 
.lonmalism  Quarterly,  made  up 
the  Advisoi’y  Board  of  Special 
Interest  Division  of  AEJ.  Mr. 
Price  was  named  chairman  of 
this  board  with  Crawford  and 
Emery  representing  it  on  the 
AEJ  Executive  Committee.  Mr. 
Adams  w’as  named  the  alternate 
repre.sentative. 

Membership  Up 

AEJ  ]eporte<l  a  total  mem¬ 
bership  of  1,092  members  as 
of  Aug.  15,  1965,  compared  with 
990  members  a  year  ago  and 
924  two  years  ago.  This  includes 
847  regular  members,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  55  over  last  year. 

The  AEJ  Placement  Bureau 
reported  136  members  regis¬ 
tered  in  1964,  6  fewer  than  in 
1963,  and  repre.senting  about  14 
percent  of  the  actiye  member- 
.ship.  In  1965,  the  bureau  made 
12  placements  for  which  the 
total  salaries  were  about 
$93,000. 

Membership  dues  for  the  two 
co-founding  organizations  of 
AEJ,  the  American  Society  of 
Journalism  School  Administra¬ 
tors  and  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Schools  and  Departments 
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of  Journalism,  were  changetl 
from  $25  per  member  in  each 
group  to  a  flat  fee  of  $500  for 
each  organization. 

(iommiltres 

Elected  to  the  Committee  of 
Teaching  Standards  was  Mr. 
Adams;  William  Ames,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington;  James 
Brinton,  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado;  Milton  Gross,  University 
of  Missouri;  Robert  Jones,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minne.sota;  Penn 
Kimball,  Columbia  University; 
Mr.  MacDougall;  Theodore 
Peterson,  University  of  Illinois; 
and  James  Schwartz,  Iowa  State 
University. 

Elected  to  the  Committee  on 
Professional  Freedom  and  Re¬ 
sponsibility  were  Alex  Edel- 
stein.  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton;  J.  Edward  Gerald,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota;  H.  Eugene 
G(K)dwin,  Penn  State  Univer- 
■sity;  Jay  W.  Jensen,  University 
of  Illinois;  James  W.  Markham, 
University  of  Iowa;  William 
Poiter,  University  of  Michigan; 
Mr.  Price;  William  Rivers, 
Stanford  University;  Bruce 
Westley,  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 

Elected  to  the  Committee  on 
Research  were  Mr.  Emery;  Mr. 
Parker;  and  Merrill  Samuelson, 
University  of  Washington. 

Elmer  Beth,  University  of 


Kansas,  was  re-elected  treas¬ 
urer  of  AEJ. 

The  ASJSA  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Committee  announced 
it  had  investigated  non-govern¬ 
mental  interference  with  free¬ 
dom  of  information  and  “al¬ 
though  spot  checks  with  news- 
jiapers  close  to  home  of  the 
committee  members’  offices 
turned  up  no  new  evidence  of 
unusual  extremist  pressures 
against  press  free<lom,  we  are 
.satisfied  that  such  threats  have 
existetl  and  that  professional 
vigilance  against  them  remains 
warranted.’’ 

The  Committee  said  that  ex¬ 
tremist  efforts  to  cripple  press 
freedom  through  telephoned 
threats  against  newsmen,  flood- 
the-mailroom  and  tie-up-the- 
telephone  trickery,  and  massive 
boycott  attempts,  largely  failed 
for  two  primary  reasons:  (1) 
newspai>ers  refused  to  pander 
to  the  narrow  interests  of  the 
demanding  minority  groups; 
(2)  full  exposure  by  both  the 
intended  victims  and  by  ob- 
ser\-ant  periodicals,  notably  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  Saturday  Re¬ 
view,  the  Guild  Reporter,  and 
Nieman  Reports,  “discouraged 
the  i>erpeti*ators,  who  prefer  to 
work  in  secrecy.’’ 

Next  year’s  convention  will  be 
held  at  the  University  of  Iowa 
in  the  latter  part  of  August. 


Sister  Anthony  Mary,  Marygrove  College,  Detroit,  in  foreground; 
Sister  Marie  Edward,  a  summer  instructor  at  Marygrove  College  and 
a  teacher  of  journalism  at  St.  Martin  High  School,  Detroit. 
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ACB  Finds 
Support  for 
Ad  Service 


First  returns  on  a  question¬ 
naire  sent  to  175  newspapers 
and  newspaper  gfroups  show  71 
out  of  75  replying  favor  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  national  adver¬ 
tising  proposed  by  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Checking  Bureau,  Ed¬ 
ward  C.  Crimmins,  director  of 
planning  and  sales,  reported 
this  week. 

Most  of  the  questionnaires, 
Mr.  Crinunins  said,  were  sent 
out  by  the  newspapers’  adver¬ 
tising  representatives.  The  firms 
involved  are  Cresmer,  Wood- 
wai'd,  O’Mara  &  Ormsljee;  Kel¬ 
ly-Smith  ;  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt;  and  Saw'j'er,  Fergu¬ 
son,  Walker. 

Newspaper  Groups  favoring 
the  proposal  so  far  are  the 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspapers 
and  the  Booth  Newspapers.  Mr. 
Crimmins  said  the  questionnaire 
was  mailed  during  July  and 
August,  which  probably  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  fact  that  fewer 
than  half  of  the  newspapers 
have  replied  as  of  Sept.  1. 

Presenled  to  630  Papers 

In  a  background  statement  ac¬ 
companying  the  questionnaire, 
Mr.  Crimmins  wrote: 

“This  idea,  as  it  has  been  de¬ 
veloped,  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  financial 
officers  of  650  newspapers 
through  a  committee  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Newspaper  Control¬ 
lers  and  Finance  Officers;  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  mailing 
from  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA,  to  its  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  and  its  planning  com¬ 
mittee;  in  addition,  it  has  been 
reviewed  with  the  membership 
of  NAEA  (now  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association),  at  that 
organization’s  recent  meeting  in 
San  Diego;  and  it  has  also  been 
reviewed  personally  with  the 
heads  of  21  leading  newspaper 
representative  firms,  as  well  as 
the  large  newspaper  chains.” 

Mr.  Crimmins  said  his  com¬ 
pany  is  prepared  to  establish  a 
clearing  house  /or  the  agencies 
that  will  relieve  them  of  the 
whole  job  of  estimating,  audit¬ 
ing  and  paying  for  newspaper 
advertising  as  well  as  the  job  of 
billing  their  clients.  “We  be¬ 
lieve,”  he  said,  “that  the  agen¬ 
cies  can  be  persuaded  to  pay  a 
substantial  share  of  the  cost 
and  that  we,  on  our  part,  would 
expect  to  finance  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  clearing  house  with¬ 
out  capital  investment  from  the 


newspapers,  providing,  of 
course,  that  we  gain  sufficient 
support  from  the  publishers  to 
justify  this  undertaking. 

“All  that  will  be  required  of 
the  newspaper  is  an  agreement 
to  pay  a  share  of  the  operating 
cost  of  the  clearing  house  w'hich 
it  is  estimated  will  not  exceed 
an  industry-wide  average  of  one 
quarter  of  1%  of  the  billing 
handled  by  the  clearing  house. 
(This  will  not  be  based  on  your 
total  advertising  revenue,  but 
only  on  that  part  of  your  na¬ 
tional  advertising  revenue  han¬ 
dled  by  the  clearing  house.)” 

Mr.  Crimmins  said  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  w’ould  go  out  soon  to 
another  list  of  250  newspapers. 
• 

GB&B  Merges 
With  D-F-S 

Dancer  -  Fitzgerald  -  Sample 
Inc.  of  New  York  has  acquired 
Guild,  Bascom  &  Bonfigli  Inc. 
of  San  Francisco,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Cliffoi*d 
L.  Fitzgerald  and  David  Bas¬ 
com,  board  chairman  and  presi¬ 
dent,  respectively,  of  their  agen¬ 
cies. 

D-F-S  has  its  headquarters  in 
New  York  and  offices  in  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
Guild,  Bascom  &  Bonfigli  has 
its  headquarters  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  offices  in  Los  Angeles 
and  New  York. 

Mr.  Bascom  will  become  sen¬ 
ior  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
West  Coast  Operations  for  the 
agency.  Lawrence  D.  Dunham 
will  continue  as  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  West 
Coast  Operations. 

Dan  Bonfigli,  executive  vice- 
pi*esident  and  art  director  of 
G.B.&B.,  revealed  that  he  “will 
take  advantage  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  fulfill  a  long-time  am¬ 
bition  to  open  my  own  inde¬ 
pendent  package  design  firm  in 
San  Francisco.”  Mr.  Bonfigli, 
who  has  been  specializing  in 
this  area  for  G.B.&B.  in  recent 
years,  has  become  nationally 
knowm  for  his  work  for  Ralston, 
Foremost,  Van  Camp  and  other 
clients. 

Both  agencies’  billings  have 
been  principally  in  package 
goods  accounts.  D-F-S’s  new 
billings  will  exceed  $150  million, 
of  which  $20,000,000  will  be  on 
the  West  Coast. 


Weekly  Publisher 

Ripley,  N.Y. 

Maurene  McKernan  Ross,  a 
former  editor  in  the  Westchester 
Group  of  newspapers,  prior  to 
1961,  has  become  publisher  of 
the  weekly  Ripley  Review  which 
has  been  purchased  by  the  W est- 
field  Republican. 


immediate  releases 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

AGENCY  BARGAIN  HI  NTING  FOR  WESTINGHOUSE 

Resorting  to  the  same  tactic  that  enabled  N.  W.  Ayer  to  get 
more  favorable  rates  for  Sealtest’s  $7  million  Hi-Fi  run  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Esty  Co.  to  scale  the  color  barrier  for  Winston  “color  spot” 
promotion,  McCann-Erickson  is  weaving  a  juicy  schedule  at  a 
number  of  newspapers  with  the  promise  it  will  run  if  the  discounts 
are  large  enough  to  reduce  the  local /national  rate  differential  to 
within  reason. 

In  a  letter  that  was  hand-delivered  to  advertising  directors  of 
newspapers  in  25  major  markets,  Robert  A.  Wulfhorst,  vicepresi¬ 
dent/media,  McCann-Erickson,  revealed  that  a  plan  involving  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  budget  appropriation  for  national  ad-  ■ 
vertising  in  newspapers  was  being  developed  for  a  client — later 
disclosed  as  the  Westinghouse  Corporation.  But,  he  stated,  the 
placement  of  the  schedule  in  1966  depended  solely  on  whether  or 
not  the  newspapers  offered  a  “sufficient  discount”  to  overcome  the 
monetary  advantage  of  placing  national  advertising  at  local  rates 
under  retailer  contracts. 

The  contemplated  campaign  would  make  use  of  24  full-pages 
and  would  exceed  50,000  lines  in  standard-size  papers.  The  agency 
said  the  present  scale  of  discounts  applying  to  that  volume  of 
linage  was  found  to  average  less  than  15%  in  top  markets,  and 
even  less  in  smaller  ones.  “This  is  insufficient,  in  our  opinion,”  Mr. 
Wulfhorst  wrote,  “to  permit  us  to  do  what  we  want  to  do— that 
is,  make  newspapers  an  efficient,  profitable  national  medium.” 

He  urged  the  advertising  directors  to  re-examine  their  rate 
structures  and  consider  establishing  a  scale  of  discounts  for  full- 
page  ads  which  would  narrow  the  average  50%  or  greater  local- 
general  differential  found  by  the  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies  in  a  recent  sur\’ey. 

As  an  added  inducement — which  is  a  new  gimmick  in  this  game 
of  “carrot  wa\'ing” — Mr.  Wulfhorst  said  the  agency  was  willing 
to  negotiate  a  “non-cancellable  contract  similar  to  that  which  is 
customary  with  other  media.”  He  said  there  will  be  no  change  in  i 
the  cooperative  advertising  budget  made  available  by  Westing¬ 
house  to  retailers  during  1966. 

E&P  asked  several  newspaper  advertising  executives  what  they 
thought  about  these  new  agency  tactics.  All  but  one  gave  terse 
“no  comment”  replies.  The  one  who  did  comment  was  optimistic. 
He  said:  “I  don’t  know  what  the  hell  the  agencies  are  up  to,  but 
it  sure  is  a  damn  good  feeling  to  hear  them  banging  on  the  door 
to  get  in.  Why,  it  seems  just  like  old  times.”  He  added  that  he 
thought  some  papers  would  get  out  their  old  volume  discount 
rate  cards,  make  revisions,  and  go  on  a  selling  spree.  His  paper 
tried  to  sell  a  plan  like  this  to  national  advertisers  a  few  years  ago, 
but  was  unsuccessful.  He  said  he  thought  it  was  about  time  that 
advertisers  and  agencies  woke  up  to  the  fact  newspapers  will 
bend  over  backwards  for  them  if  they  will  give  support. 

The  agency  reported  that  it  had  heard  from  many  of  the  nearly 
60  newspapers  in  the  top  25  markets  in  which  the  50,000  line 
proposition  was  made,  but  it  was  too  early  to  arrive  at  a  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  whether  the  replies  were  favorable  enough  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  media  plan  to  Westinghouse. 

The  agency  singled  out  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  for 
the  cooperation  and  help  its  people  have  rendered.  The  Bureau 
has  been  working  with  McCann-Erickson  on  and  off  since  the  ' 
initial  target  presentation  was  given  to  Westinghouse  in  1962. 

*  *  * 

WATER  SHORTAGE  SELLS  NATIONAL  LINAGE 

One  way  to  pick  up  additional  national  linage  is  to  have  a  water 
shortage  like  the  one  northeastern  New  Jersey  is  having.  Simoniz 
Company  scheduled  a  repeating  advertisement  in  eight  news¬ 
papers  in  this  area  last  month  and  again  in  September,  informing 
car  owners  they  can  clean  their  cars  while  saving  water  by  using 
Body  Sheen  polish.  The  520-line  ad  features  a  cartoon  by  Modell  of 
a  man  polishing  his  car  surrounded  by  policemen.  The  headline 
reads:  “How  to  ‘wash’  your  car  without  going  to  jail!”  If  this 
testing  is  successful,  the  company  expects  to  expand  the  program 
to  other  drouth-stricken  areas.  Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample  is  the 
agency.  Incidentally,  the  agency  said  this  Simoniz  ad  is  the  first  in 
newspapers  since  the  account  was  acquired  in  1960. 
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SECTION 


Hormel  &  Newspapers 
Reach  the  Retailers 


Minneapolis 

Newspaper  representatives 
got  together  recently  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  Geo.  A.  Hormel 
&  Co.  to  review  a  report  of  a 
year’s  activities  in  connection 
with  merchandising  assistance. 

Explaining  the  nature  and 
results  of  the  meeting,  Tom 
Purcell,  advertising  manager  of 
Hormel’s  packing  division,  said: 

“Newspapers  have  offered 
what  is  generally  referred  to  as 
merchandising  assistance  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  use  their  pages. 
This  usually  has  taken  the  form 
of  postcards  or  lists  of  adver¬ 
tisers  sent  to  retail  outlets,  a 
costly,  yet  unproductive,  routine 
that  neither  Hormel  nor  the 
newspapers  was  happy  with.” 

With  Hormel’s  agency,  BBDO, 
and  a  group  of  newspaper  reps, 
a  program  was  started  “to  help 
the  newspapers  help  us,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Purcell. 

This  is  the  way  the  program 
worked,  he  said: 

“We  would  supply  ideas,  the 
papers  would  implement  them. 
Sometimes  the  papers  didn’t  like 
our  ideas  and  turned  us  down, 
but  generally  they  preferred  to 
do  something  that  was  produc¬ 
tive  rather  than  the  usual  mail¬ 
ing  pieces  that  wind  up  in  the 
round  file, 

“All  this  activity  put  a  show¬ 
case  around  our  schedule  and 
kept  it  fresh  and  up  to  date  in 
the  retailer’s  mind.” 

For  example,  he  said,  Hoi  mel 
might  run  18  ads  in  a  market  in 


12  months.  This  program  with 
the  reps  was  intended  to  keep 
telling  the  same  story  to  the 
retailer  in  18  different  and  fresh 
approaches.  Thus,  there  was  no 
chance  of  getting  stale. 

(iaIU  Were  Events 

“I  think  the  papers  liked  this 
cooperation,”  Mr.  Purcell  said, 
“because  they  could  present 
themselves  as  creative  merchan¬ 
disers  to  other  advertisers  and 
prospective  clients,  and  their 
regular  visits  with  retailers  on 
our  behalf  became  events  rather 
than  courtesy  calls. 

“Of  course  the  reps  who  were 
in  on  it  ate  it  up  because  they 
felt  more  vital  as  a  service  to 
us  and  their  papers.  Instead  of 
playing  a  role  of  nebulous  in- 
betweeners  in  our  minds,  they 
became  activators  on  our  ac¬ 
count.” 

Consensus  of  the  reps,  BBDO 
and  Hormel  was  that  some  of 
newspapers  Hormel  has  used 
are  doing  a  great  job  of  focus¬ 
ing  the  retail  trade’s  attention 
on  what  Hormel  is  doing  in  the 
market ;  some  papers  are  doing  a 
good  job,  but,  still,  most  papers 
are  unaware  of  their  important 
role  as  a  communicator  between 
their  national  advertising  clients 
and  their  retail  advertisers. 

.Sales  Rule  to  Play 

“We  the  advertiser,  know  we 
have  a  .sales  role  to  play,”  Mr. 

{Continued  on  page  18) 


NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES  show  Geo.  A.  Hormel  &  Co.,  execu¬ 
tives  a  report  covering  all  merchandising  by  newspapers  on  1965 
Packing  Division  campaign.  From  left:  George  Schmidt,  of  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee;  R.  D.  Arney,  Hormel  marketing  man¬ 
ager;  John  A.  Wolf,  of  the  Branham  Company;  Gene  Areti,  of 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Company;  Richard  Rurnmel,  of  Jann  &  Kelley, 
and  Dave  Seibel,  Packing  Division  account  manager,  BBDO. 
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For  more  than  a  year,  Campbell-Ewald's  media  men  have  been  gleaning 
media  information  and  guidance  from  the  Burroughs  Computer  B-283 
double  memory  tape  system.  Analytical  media  data  programmed  into 
the  computer  helps  the  department  compare  media  alternatives  avail¬ 
able  for  Campbell-Ewald  clients.  Here  (I.  to  r.)  members  of  the  three- 
man  Media  Strategy  Board:  Hugh  L.  Lucas,  associate  media  director. 
Media  Arthur  A.  Porter,  and  Jerry  M.  Moynihan,  associate  media 
director. 


All-Media  Department 
At  C-E  Under  Porter 


Detroit 

Five  moves  designed  to 
strengthen  and  streamline 
Campbell-Ewald  Company’s 
media  department  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Thomas  B. 
Adams,  president  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency. 

All  media  and  broadcast  pro¬ 
gramming  activities  for  the  De¬ 
troit-based  advertising  agency 
have  been  merged  and  placed 
under  the  direction  of  senior 
vicepresident  Arthur  A.  Porter, 
who  joined  Campbell-Ewald  this 
summer. 

Associate  Directors 

At  the  same  time,  Hugh  L. 
Lucas  and  J.  M.  Moynihan,  two 
seasoned  Campbell-Ewald  vice- 
presidents,  were  named  associ¬ 
ate  media  directors. 

The  new  media  organization 
provides  for  a  Media  Planning 
.section  with  six  media  planners. 
Each  planner  has  designated 
media  responsibilities  for  speci¬ 
fic  Campbell-Ewald  client  ac¬ 
counts  and  will  report  to  the  as¬ 
sociate  media  directors.  The 
men  assigned  to  the  planning 
section,  all  long-time  employes 
of  Campbell-Ewald,  are:  James 
O,  Beavers,  John  E.  Bowen,  Ab¬ 
bott  Davis,  William  H.  Kennedy, 
John  J.  Passmore  and  John  D. 
Varnier. 

A  three-man  Media  Strategy 
Board,  responsible  for  final  ap¬ 
proval  of  all  media  recommen¬ 
dations  before  presentation  to 
clients,  has  been  formed.  Mr, 
Porter  serves  as  chairman  and 
Mr.  Moynihan  and  Mr.  Lucas 
are  vicechairmen  of  this  board. 


To  complete  the  streamlining, 
the  entire  media  department 
will  move  from  the  General 
Motors  Building  across  Cass 
Avenue  to  new  (juarters  in  the 
.Stephenson  Building  (now  the 
Boulevard  Center  Bldg.). 

Mr.  Porter  .said,  “The  obvious 
purpose  for  the  new  strength¬ 
ened  media  department  is  to 
provide  the  best  i)ossible  media 
plans  for  Campbell-Ewald 
clients. 

“The  Media  Planners  will  be 
the  representatives  of  the  de- 
l)artment,  attached  to  various 
account  teams.  They  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  media  plans 
and  recommendations,  but  will 
be  totally  freed  from  the  buying 
mechanics  resulting  from  media 
decisions. 

Bridge  Is  Formed 

“A  media  recommendation  is 
simply  the  bridge  that  is  formed 
between  the  advertising  mes- 
.sage  about  a  product  and  the 
people  who  are  the  best  pros¬ 
pects  for  that  product.  The 
Media  Planners,  as  members  of 
the  account  teams,  will  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
marketing  targets  and  copy  ob¬ 
jectives  of  any  account.  Once 
these  are  clearly  established, 
media  plans  can  take  shape 
logically  and  intelligently. 

“Good  media  thinking  stems 
from  people  who  are  basicaly 
talented  advertising  people,  who 
can  apply  their  capabilities 
right  across  the  board  of  the 
total  advertising  spectrum  — 
television,  radio,  newspaper, 
magazines,  outdoor,  etc.” 
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Advertising  and  PR  in 
An  Effective  Program 

By  Gerry  Swinehart 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Carl  Byoir  &  Assfa-iales,  Inc-. 


“If  you  want  to  make  a  speecli 
hire  a  hall.” 

This  piece  of  practical  philos¬ 
ophy  first  entered  my  head 
nearly  40  years  affo  and  I  sub¬ 
mit  its  wisdom  is  as  self-evident 
now  as  it  was  then.  Back  there 
in  19‘2(>  I  left  the  newspaper 
business  to  try  my  hand  at  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  and  it 
was  not  Ions  before  I  perceived 
that  if  you  have  a  story  to  tell 
completely,  entirely  and  neither 
emended  or  amended,  buy  the 
advertisins  space  to  tell  it.  Hire 
the  hall,  in  other  words. 

Durins  the  35  years  that  I 
have  been  in  the  public  relations 
business  as  a  member  of  this 
orpanization,  I  have  seen  pro¬ 
fessional  public  relations  prow 
from  a  peep  to  a  holler,  and  as 
public  relations  has  assumed  an 
increasinply  important  role  in 
industry,  its  utilization  of  ad- 
vertisinp  has  developed  and 
expanded. 

I  believe  more  than  ever  that 
in  this  hiphly  complicate<l  day 
and  ape  indu.stry’s  story  can  l)e 
told  effectively  only  if  adver- 
tisinp  is  leparded  as  the  num- 
l)er  one  tool  of  public  relations 
communications.  This  is  true 
whether  industry’s  objective  l)e 
the  successful  introduction  of  a 
new  product,  the  combatinp  of 
punitive  lepislation,  or  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  favorable  public 
identity. 

The  Siiiple  V«>ice 

Inherent  in  any  well-planned 
propram  is  the  need  for  coor- 


Hormel  and  Reps 

(Continued  from  iMitje  17) 


Purcell  remarked,  “but  some 
newspapers  forpet  or  take  for 
pranted  that  they  have  doors 
open  to  them  and  avenues  of 
communication  available  to  them 
that  the  advertiser  does  not  en¬ 
joy. 

“We  at  Hormel  want  to  com¬ 
municate  fully  with  all  strata 
of  the  corporate  retail  structure 
and  some  papers  are  doing  a 
magnificent  job  of  helping  us  in 
that  total  communication  pro¬ 
gram.” 

Newspaper  representatives  at 
the  Hormel  meeting  were  from 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  the  Branham  Com¬ 
pany,  Jann  &  Kelley,  and  Saw- 
yer-Ferguson- Walker  Company. 


dinatinp  all  of  the  channels  of 
communication  so  that  they 
speak  as  a  single  voice,  carry¬ 
ing  and  reiterating  the  same 
message  to  the  public  in  as  many 
different  media  as  may  be  pos¬ 
sible. 

Although  our  organization, 
repre.sentinp  2G  large  companies 
and  business  associations,  does 
not  deal  directly  with  adver¬ 
tising,  most  of  our  clients  are 
large  advertisers,  some  of  them 
spending  between  $16  and  $18 
million  a  year  in  paid  space.  We 
work  clo.sely  with  our  clients’ 
agencies  and  many  times  are 
asked  to  suggest  themes  and 
assist  with  the  development  of 
programs.  In  our  file  of  more 
than  700  client  case  histories 
there  are  many  examples  show¬ 
ing  how  a  theme  emanating 
from  a  promotional  program 
found  its  way  into  a  full-.scale 
advertising  cami)aign. 

One  instance  is  the  two-car 
family  project  we  developed  for 
Universal  C.I.T.  Credit  Corijo- 
ration  to  stimulate  automobile 
.sales.  Shortly  after  this  project 
was  launched,  C.I.T.  became  the 
leading  .source  for  two-car  fam¬ 
ily  statistics  and  material  and  a 
leading  motor  car  manufacturer 
built  a  full-.scale  advertising 
l)rogram  around  the  idea. 

There  are  many  times  when 
a  publicity  project  for  a  client 
may  result  in  substantially  in¬ 
creased  advertising  for  the  news- 
j)apers.  A  case  in  jKiint  involved 
another  client,  the  Gas  Appli¬ 
ance  Manufacturers  Association. 
The  GAMA  staff  devised  a  com¬ 
plete  press  packet  including 
stories  on  the  individual  pieces 
of  gas  etjuipment  available  to 
the  homemakers  and  pictures 
and  “filler”  items.  The  packet 
was  sent  to  gas  utility  com¬ 
panies  urging  them  to  reproduce 
it  in  .sufficient  quantity  to  enable 
each  of  their  branch  managers 
to  hand-deliver  the  kit  to  the 
local  papers. 

The  kits  were  deliveretl  to  the 
newspaper  editors  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  they  might  serve 
as  the  editorial  core  of  a  special 
supplement  with  advertising 
participation  by  local  home 
builders,  plumbers,  department 
stores,  heating,  contractors  and 
others  in  the  home  field.  This  so- 
called  “utility  kit”  produced 
more  than  200  special  sections 
in  newspapers,  the  sections  run¬ 
ning  from  8  to  44  pages  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  size  of  the  paper. 


Gerry  Swinehart 


As  a  result  of  the  success  of  the 
promotion  several  national  syn¬ 
dicates  later  duplicated  the  idea 
for  their  client  jiapers. 


Institutional  Ads 


Turning  to  another  type  of 
advertising,  the  institutional  ad 
is  an  indispensable  part  of  any 
public  relations  program  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  legislative  proc¬ 
esses,  the  spreading  of  public 
information  and  the  correction 
of  public  misunder.standing.  In 
our  experience,  as  witness  the 
Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Comi)any  campaigns,  this  type 
of  adv’ertising  is  extremely  effec¬ 
tive  when  the  story  is  told  in 
editorial  format  or  as  an  open 
letter  to  the  public. 

The  series  of  such  ads  created 
by  the  late  founder  of  our  organ¬ 
ization,  Carl  Byoir,  to  combat 
passage  of  a  punitive  chain  store 
tax  is  now  almost  legendary. 
These  messages  to  the  consumer 
public  were  credited  with  alert¬ 
ing  millions  of  housewiv’es  to  a 
legislative  situation  threatening 
harm  to  their  own  interests.  The 
result  was  that  consumer  pro¬ 
tests  against  the  tax  flooded 
Washington  and  the  bill  was 
defeated. 

Another  strong  case  for  the 
institutional  ad  was  that  for  a 
client  then  in  the  home  etjuip- 
ment  business.  Here  the  prob¬ 
lem  arose  out  of  deaths  in  New 
York  City  which  were  attributed 
to  inhalation  of  carbon  monoxide 
thrown  off  by  obsolete,  water- 
cooled  gas  refrigerators  that  had 
been  in  use  anywhere  from  15 
to  25  years  but  still  were  oper¬ 
ative. 

To  correct  this  unfortunate 
situation  we  worked  with  com¬ 
pany  executives  on  an  11-point 
program  for  protecting  owners 
of  these  ancient  refrigerators 
through  providing  for  the  serv’- 
icing  of  such  units  and  we  told 
the  whole  story  in  institutional 
advert!  sements. 

These  ads  pointed  out  that  the 
gas  company  was  no  longer 
servicing  the  units  on  its  own 
account,  and  we  outlined  a  com¬ 


plete  program  for  the  training 
of  service  company  operators.  In 
addition,  the  company  offered  to 
replace  any  gas  refrigerator  15 
or  more  years  old  with  new  units  ■ 
at  whole.sale  prices.  Thus,  the 
consumer  public  was  apprised 
of  the  real  facts  through  the 
institutional  ads,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  not  only  was  cleared  of 
blame  in  the  public’s  mind  but 
received  a  congratulatory  letter 
fiom  the  City  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  praising  its  prompt  action 
in  alerting  owners  of  these  out¬ 
dated  units  of  the  danger  and 
making  its  generous  offer  of 
replacement  at  wholesale  prices. 

With  the  continuing  expan¬ 
sion  of  public  relations’  role  in  ( 
modern  industry  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  effectively  reaching  a 
rapidly  expanding  population 
with  all  aspects  of  the  corporate 
story,  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising  will,  I  feel  certain,  con¬ 
tinue  to  play  an  even  more  im¬ 
portant  and  more  effective  role 
in  public  relations  programming. 

• 

H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  Names 
Heliitosh  to  PR  Post 

Pittsburgh 

The  appointment  of  Thomas 
H.  McIntosh  to  the  newly-creat¬ 
ed  position  of  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company  has  been  announced 
by  Frank  Armour  Jr.,  company 
president. 

For  11  years  Mr.  Mclnto.sh 
was  associated  with  the  public 
relations  department  of  Ket- 
chum,  MacLeod  &  Grove  Inc., 
Pittsburgh  and  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  where  his  chief 
assignment  was  the  H.  J.  Heinz 
Company  accoimt. 

• 

TV  Station  Schednles 
Atls  In  Newspapers 

Chicago 

WMAQ-tv  has  scheduled  an 
extensive  run  of  advertising  in 
Chicago  newspapers  to  introduce 
its  fall  programs.  It  will  place 
17  color  pages  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  TV  Week  magazine. 

Black  and  white  HOP  ads  will 
appear  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Sun-Times  and  Chicago’s 
American. 

The  advertisements  will  stress 
that  28  of  the  30  prime  time 
programs  will  be  in  color,  and 
that  the  season  will  include  15 
new  series  and  15  returning 
shows. 

• 

Bair  in  New  England 

Robert  D.  Bair  joins  the 
Julius  Mathews  Special  Agen¬ 
cy’s  New  England  Sales  Staff 
where  he  will  be  working  out  of 
the  Boston  office.  He  has  been 
associated  with  Mathews  for  the 
past  nine  years  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York. 
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San  Diego,  Califoniia,  now  has  a  population  of  1,201,200 

not  including  our  four  hippopotami  (we  only  count  people) 


Even  without  the  hippopotami,  San  Diego  ranks  23rd  in  the  nation 
in  population  of  Metropolitan  County  Areas. 

Take  a  look  at  these  comparisons: 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIFORNIA 1,201,200  PORTLAND,  OREGON .  884,500 

DENVER,  COLORADO . 1,087,200  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA .  857,000 


*S8le$  Management  Survey  ot  Buying  Power,  1965 


|  EV£NING  TRIBUNE 

THi  RING  OF  TRUTH’  ^  Cojaluf  MeuifipofzMS  15  hometown  daily  newspapers  covering  San 
Diego,  California  —  Greater  Los  Angeles  —  Springfield,  Illinois  —  and  Northern  Illinois. 
Served  by  the  Copley  News  Service  with  a  Washington  bureau  and  bureaus  in  other  ma¬ 
jor  centers  of  the  world.  Represented  nationally  by  Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates,  Inc. 


AdPro  Color 
Inks  Insure 
ROP  Quality 

The  quality  of  ne\vai)aper  re¬ 
production  is  exerted  to  take  a 
step  fonvard  on  Jan.  1,  when 
the  ANPA-AA.\.A.  will  recom¬ 
mend  to  newspai)ers  that  the 
newly  developed  “AdPro”  color 
inks  he  used  for  ROP  color  re- 
proiluction. 

The  .4dPro  inks  are  a  new  set 
of  process  color  inks  that  were 
developed  hy  the  AX  PA  Re¬ 
search  Institute  and  a  group  of 
ink  chemists  repre.senting  the 
National  As.sociation  of  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Makers. 

The  AdPro  color  inks  will  en¬ 
able  newspaper  production  man¬ 
agers  to  obtain  a  color  spectra 
that  is  highly  improved.  The 
shadow  areas  will  be  darker,  the 
greens  and  jjurples  will  be  more 
vivid. 

The  ANPA  RI  will  also 
recommend  that  newspa!)er  jiro- 
duction  managers  print  ROP  in 
the  so-called  “reverse”  .sequence, 
i.e.,  print  blue  first,  then  red, 
followed  by  yellow.  After  exten¬ 
sive  experimentation,  the 
ANPA  RI  has  concluded  that 


In  this 
midwest 
two-state  area, 


Only  Chicago 
is  larger  than 
Quad-Cities 

Quad-Cities  Metro  County 
population  tops  335,000. 
Argus  and  Dispatch  pro¬ 
vide  the  only  effective 
daily  newspaper  coverage 
of  the  big  Illinois  sector 
of  the  Quad-Cities,  where 
62%  of  Quad-Citians  live. 


C«Tl£S  lARCCST  COMBINCO  DAILY  ClUCULATlOM 

ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
MOLINE  DISPATCH 

REftESENTED  lY  ALLEN-NLAPP  CO 


J- Scholarships  Reward 
Movie  News-Ad  Mixture 


this  .sequence  offered  inqjioved 
shadow  areas  since  the  darkest 
inks  were  printed  fii*st.  The  col¬ 
or  that  is  applied  last  tends  to 
offset  the  most.  It  was  also  con¬ 
cluded  that  if  offsetting  oc¬ 
curred,  the  yellow  wouhl  not  be 
as  injurious  to  the  copy. 

Applied  for  Traileniurk 

The  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute  has  made  application  for 
the  trademark  registration  of 
the  name  “AdPro”  which  desig¬ 
nates  the  advertising  process 
color  inks  recommended  by  the 
.\NPA  Research  Institute 
Board  of  Directoi’s  and  the 
AAAA. 

As  in  the  past,  the  ANP.A  Re- 
.search  Institute  laboratory  in 
Kaston,  Pennsylvania,  will 
maintain  ink  testing  sendees  to 
determine  if  commercial  inks 
match  the  recommended  “Ad¬ 
Pro”  master  color  samples.  This 
.sendee  is  available  for  ink  com¬ 
panies  and  ANPA  meml)er 
newspapers. 

Reiliices  Number  of  Inks 

ANPA-AAAA  inks  #1-13  in¬ 
clusive  will  continue  to  be  used 
for  spot  color  advertising.  Ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  AdPro  inks  does 
not  make  obsolete  Volume  #2  of 
the  ANPA-AAAA  ROP  Color 
Ink  Book.  The  previously 
I'ecommended  process  inks  ROP 
-1,  2  and  3  will  become  i)art  of 
sjiot  color  blending  .sy.stem, 
temporarily.  A  future  .study  has 
been  planned  to  determine 
which  inks  will  remain  in  the 
blending  system.  When  Volume 
^3  of  the  ANPA-AAAA  is  pub¬ 
lished,  the  “AdPro”  inks  will 
also  become  part  of  the  blending 
system  and  the  sum  total  of 
inks  will  be  reduced. 

The  -ANPA  Research  Institute 
is  conducting  a  .series  of  semi¬ 
nars  whose  objective  it  is  to  in¬ 
struct  the  personnel  of  member 
newspapers  in  the  techniques 
and  mechanics  of  printing  qual¬ 
ity  ROP  using  the  newly  recom¬ 
mended  inks. 


THINGS  ARE  REALLY 
POPPING  AT  NEA! 


The  winners  of  the  Second 
Annual  Boyd  Martin  Motion 
Picture  Page  .Awards  were  an- 
nouncwl  this  wet*k  by  Ralph 
Hetzel,  acting  president  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  of 
•America,  Inc. 

The  Awai-ds,  which  include  a 
$500  scholarshi]>  which  each  of 
the  winning  newspapers  may 
|)resent  to  the  jounialism  de¬ 
partment  of  a  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  of  their  choice,  are  based 
on  excellence  in  presenting  mo¬ 
tion  i)icture  advertising,  film 
news  and  i)ublicity  in  enter¬ 
tainment  pages. 

The  winner  in  Categorj'  I 
(circulations  of  250,000  and 
ov'er)  was  the  Detroit  Free 
Preuft  —  publisher,  Lee  Hills; 
entertainment  editor,  Mort  Per- 
sky.  The  Free  Press  is  estab¬ 
lishing  its  Boyd  Martin  scholar- 
shij)  at  Wayne  University. 

In  Category’  II  (100,000  to 
250,000)  the  award  winner  was 
the  Meinphiit  Presit-Scimitar — 
managing  editor,  Edgar  W. 
Ray;  motion  picture  editor,  Ed¬ 
win  Howard.  They  wish  to  hon¬ 
or  the  journalism  de))artment 
of  Memphis  State  University. 

The  Defteret  Xews  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  was  selected 
for  the  Awanl  in  Categorj’  III 
(under  100,000)  —  managing 
editor,  Theion  Little;  motion 
picture  etlitor,  Howard  Pear¬ 
son.  Brigham  Young  University 
was  chosen  to  receive  the  schol¬ 
arship. 

The  Awards  are  given  in 
memorj’  of  Boyd  Martin,  motion 
picture  editor  for  the  Lohkst/Rc 
( Ky. )  Con rier-Jou mal. 

Representing  the  MPPA  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Publicitj’  Dii*ec- 
tors  Committee,  Rodney  Bush, 
exploitation  director  of  20th 
Centurj’-Fox,  said:^  “It  is  heart¬ 
ening  to  see  the  excellent  treat¬ 
ment  of  motion  picture  pages  by 
the  many  papers  that  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  this  j’ear’s  Boyd 
Martin  Awai’ds.  Obviouslj’ 
these  papers  feel  it  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  provide  their  readers 
with  useful  information  and 
news  about  current  pictures 
playing  in  their  area.  Many  of 
them  have  s  h  o  w’  n  excellent 
taste  in  balancing  motion  pic¬ 
ture  advertising,  film  news, 
Hollywood  syndicated  columns 
and  photographs  from  current 
theatrical  releases  in  the  make¬ 
up  of  their  motion  picture 
pages.” 

The  judges  for  this  year’s 
Boyd  Martin  Awards  were: 
David  E.  Diener,  president, 
Monroe  Greenthal  Co.,  Inc.;  Dr, 
Fre<leric  E.  Merw’in,  director, 


School  of  Journali.sm,  Rutgers 
University;  and  Jerome  H. 
Walker,  executive  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

• 

QueMtiuiinaire  in  Ads 
Sturts  Opinion  Panel 

Nearly  13  million  question¬ 
naires  appeared  as  paid  adver¬ 
tising  in  23  New  York  area 
newspapers  and  in  the  New 
Yoik  ixlition  of  TV  Guide  on 
Sept.  1  and  2,  inviting  residents 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut  to  participate  in  an 
audience  research  project  initi¬ 
ated  by  station  WCBS-tv. 

The  print  campaign  is  the 
first  phase  of  the  station’s 
FEEDBACK!  operation  which 
is  budgeted  at  more  than  $250,- 
000  the  first  year. 

The  Service  Bureau  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  Monroe  Mendelsohn 
Research  will  process  data  on  a 
semi-monthly  basis. 

The  questionnaires,  coupled 
with  an  intensive  on  the  air 
promotion  campaign,  are  de¬ 
signed  to  .solicit  an  initial 
opinion  panel  of  interested 
viewers  who  will  be  asked  to 
express  their  opinions  about  the 
mayoralty  race,  school  integra¬ 
tion,  the  water  crisis,  Viet  Nam 
and  dozens  of  other  issues  in  the 
news. 

Those  participants  who  clip 
the  coupon  and  fill  out  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  become  members  of 
the  FEEDBACK!  opinion  panel 
will  receive  a  supply  of  com¬ 
puterized  response  cards  for  use 
in  communicating  with  the 
station. 

Beginning  in  October  on  the 
11  p.m.  edition  of  Channel  2 
News  With  Jim  Jensen,  corre¬ 
spondent  Tom  Dunn  will  ask 
for  views  on  important  issues 
from  time  to  time.  Participating 
viewers  will  indicate  their 
opinions  on  a  FEEDBACK!  re¬ 
sponse  card  and  mail  it  to 
WCBS-tv,  Within  48  hours,  a 
tabulation  and  analysis  of  audi¬ 
ence  opinion  will  be  reported  on 
the  air.  Results  of  the  surveys 
will  lie  made  available  to  ap¬ 
propriate  and  interested  govern¬ 
mental,  educational  and  civic 
groups. 

• 

With  World  Airways 

Robert  J.  Ziener  has  lieen  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  advertising 
and  public  relations  of  World 
Airways  Inc.,  Oakland,  Calif. 
He  was  president  of  a  manage¬ 
ment  consultant  firm,  specializ¬ 
ing  in  corporate  sales  communi¬ 
cations. 
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Of  your  total  news  coverage,  wire 
service  copy  is  the  most  important 
and  the  least  costly  per  inch  used. 

If  you  are  big  enough  to  use 
both  major  news  services,  you  are 
to  be  congratulated;  your  compel 
itive  position  is  protected 
in  the  best  way  possible. 

If  you  cannot  afford  more  than 
one  news  service,  there  are 
many  reasons  why  it  should  be 
UPI.  Why  not  discuss  the  wisdom 
of  this  choice  with  us 
as  soon  as  possible? 

No  one  can  afford  anything  less. 


The  philosophy 
of  the  second  largest 

US.  daily. 

These  are  the  standards  that  have  guided  a 
business  newspaper  that  has  climbed  from  50th 
to  2nd-largest  daily  newspaper  in  the  country 
in  eleven  years. 

“A  business  newspaper  must  be  two  things 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  It  must  be  specialized. 
Yet  the  interests  and  activities  of  its  editors 
must  be  as  diverse  as  the  American  landscape. 
The  editors  are  specialists  in  the  way  that  a 
medical  diagnostician  is  a  specialist;  the  diag¬ 
nostician  has  a  certain  function,  but  to  per¬ 
form  that  function,  he  must  have  an  accurate 
and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  human  anat¬ 
omy.  Just  so  the  business  editor  must  have 
access  to  all  the  news.  His  specialty  is  selection 
and  treatment. 

“There  was  once  a  legend  that  a  business 
newspaper  must  be  a  perpetual  Pollyanna, 
never  admitting  that  things  were  other  than 
good  or.  at  the  very  least,  stressing  those  facts 
which  might  indicate  that  they  will  soon  get 
better.  We  have  no  truck  with  any  such  idea. 
We  don't  make  the  news;  we  report  it.  We  feel  no 
obligation  to  ask  the  reader  to  view  it  through 
rose-colored  lenses.  If  the  news  is  good,  we  are 
glad.  If  it  is  otherwise,  we  feel  it  our  obligation 
to  report  it  otherwise. 

“There  was  another  legend  about  business 
editors.  This  one  was  that  they  were  men  sur¬ 
rounded  by  calculating  machines  which  they 
used  to  produce  statistics.  We  do  not  adhere 
to  that  idea,  either. 

“Statistics  are  handy  things,  and  we  present 


a  good  many  of  them.  Indeed,  we  are  the  par¬ 
ents  of  some  of  the  better-known  statistical  in¬ 
dexes.  But  we  remember  that  by  their  nature 
statistics  are  history.  And  a  newspaper  is  not  a 
history  book.  It  is  the  place  for  live  informa¬ 
tion,  telling  what  is  going  on  now,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  assembling  those  facts  which  may  be  the 
basis  of  judgment  of  what  will  be  going  on 
tomorrow. 

“It  was  also  said  that  the  business  editor 
clothed  his  discourse  in  a  sort  of  queer  jargon 
which  had  a  remote  relation  to  everyday  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  reader  was  supposed  to  be  impressed, 
and  if  he  did  not  understand,  then  it  must  be 
due  to  his  own  limitations.  Someplace  there 
must  be  somebody  who  knew  the  meaning  of 
the  array  of  technicalities.  We  doubt  that  there 
was.  In  fact,  we  doubt  that  the  writer  himself 
always  knew  what  he  was  talking  about  and 
we  suspect  his  abstruse  terms  were  used  to 
cover  his  own  confusion. 

“We  like  to  have  our  editors  and  reporters 
experts  in  just  one  field,  which  is  the  field  of 
making  a  newspaper,  of  finding  information 
and  telling  it.  We  insist  that  they  know  what 
they  arc  writing  about  and  that  they  tell  their 
story  in  the  simplest  language  possible.  If  they 
can’t  do  that,  it  indicates  to  us  that  their  own 
knowledge  is  incomplete,  and  we  send  them 
back  for  the  rest  of  the  information. 

“And  still  more  of  the  legends.  There  was 
one  that  business  was  something  compartmen¬ 


talized.  There  was  “Big  Business”  and  “Little 
Business.”  Within  these  categories  were  other 
divisions.  The  man  who  ran  a  store  in  New  York 
had  different  interests  from  the  one  who  ran  a 
store  in  San  Francisco. 

“We  think  that  sofar  as  its  information  wants 
are  concerned,  business  is  universal.  The  in¬ 
formation  on  which  a  great  automobile  man¬ 
ufacturer  acts  is  the  same  information  which 
i  nfluences  the  man  who  buys  his  trucks.  If  retail 
trade  in  New  York  booms  or  slumps,  there  is 
a  man  in  San  Francisco  who  wants  to  know  the 
whys  and  wherefores. 

“For  that  reason  we  publish  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  four  editions  in  seven  plants  located 
across  the  country.  Each  of  those  editions  is 
essentially  the  same  newspaper.  The  readers 
seem  to  like  it  that  way.  The  reason  we  think 
they  like  it  is  that  their  number  steadily  in¬ 
creases. 

“On  our  editorial  page  we  make  no  pretense 
of  walking  down  the  middle  of  the  road.  Our 
comments  and  interpretations  are  made  from 
a  definite  point  of  view.  We  believe  in  the  in¬ 
dividual,  in  his  wisdom  and  his  decency.  We 
oppose  all  infringements  on  individual  rights, 
whether  they  stem  from  attempts  at  private 
monopoly,  labor-union  monopoly  or  from  an 
overgrowing  government. 

“We  have  friends,  but  they  have  not  been 
made  by  silence  or  pussyfooting.  If  we  have 
enemies,  we  do  not  placate  them.” 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 


Ad  Tips  Given 
To  Restaurateurs 

Chicago 

A  guidebook  prepared  for  the 
National  Restaurant  Association 
by  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany  on  “How  to  Promote  Your 
Restaurant”  includes  a  chapter 
on  newspaper  advertising. 

The  chapter  introduction  says 
that  one  of  the  “strongest  links 
in  a  restaurant  operator’s  con¬ 
tact  with  the  men  and  women 
he  sen’es  is  through  the  news¬ 
paper.” 

Giving  examples  of  what 
messages  can  be  carried  in 
newspapers  such  as  holiday 
menus,  special  ser\’ice3,  new 
equipment,  family  dining  plans 
and  new  facilities,  the  guide¬ 
book  cautions: 

“Remember:  Big  ails  are  not 
always  the  most  effective.  A 
strong  message  in  smaller  space 
may  prove  just  as  effective:  it 
is  well  to  plan  a  newspaper 
campaign  over  a  period  of 
months  for  maximum  effective¬ 
ness. 

“A  schetlule  of  weekly  adver¬ 
tisements  is  recommended  .  .  . 
with  strong  copy.” 

The  guidebook  points  out  that 
many  jiapers  have  special  rates 
that  apply  to  special  classifica- 


Another  newspaper 
plant  designed  by 
Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc. 


Engineering  services  for  the 
Bradenton  Herald,  Bradenton, 
Florida,  included  building  design, 
plant  layout  assistance  and  de¬ 
sign  of  the  equipment  installa¬ 
tion.  Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc.,  also 
supervised  construction. 

These  services  are  being  per¬ 
formed  by  engineers  \«ith  many 
years  of  practical  experience  in 
newspaper  plant  design  and  co¬ 
ordinated  by  engineers  with  a 
background  of  newspaper  man¬ 
agement. 

AlAIN 

CHAS.T.  iWAIN.  INC. 

Sftgineers 

Engineering  for  the  Oraph/c  Arts 

Boston,  Mass.  02116 
Tel.  (617)  262-3200 

Charlotte.  N.C.  28204 
Tel.  (704)  375-I73S 


tion.“!,  such  as  “Dining  Out,” 
which  are  standaril  size  adver¬ 
tisements  and  advises: 

“.Advertisements  directed  to 
men  are  often  most  effective  in 
siiorts  pages  —  and  women  are 
more  likely  to  see  ads  on  wo¬ 
men’s  pages  or  in  society  col¬ 
umns.” 


.\im  at  SpiH-iul  Days 

The  book  urges  restaurateurs 
to  caititalize  on  such  events  as 
dollar  days,  centennials  and 
hanest  time  sjiecials  and  to  ask 
the  newspajier  rejiresentative  to 
help  “if  you  don’t  have  an 
agency  to  write  and  (iroduce 
atlvertisements.” 

Other  atlvice  was  to  develop 
a  signature  or  identifying  sym¬ 
bol  h»r  u.se  in  all  ads  and  to 
show  interest  in  planning  ads 
for  “your  own  interest  will  be 
stimulated  in  proportion  to  your 
liarticipation  in  such  planning. 

Finally,  according  to  the 
book,  the  National  Restaurant 
I)lans  to  iirepare  new  advertis¬ 
ing  formats  for  the  industry 
each  year,  so  a  greater  variety 
of  ready-made  advertising 
themes  and  formats  will  be 
available  in  tbe  future. 

• 

.4wanl  Winners 
SlioHii  in  Film 

San  Francisco 

Examples  of  media  advertis¬ 
ing  excellence  have  been  in¬ 
corporated  in  a  special  film  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  .Advertising  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  West. 

The  film  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  colleges  and  schools  of 
their  choice  by  advertiser  and 
agency  sponsors,  H.  E.  Cassidy, 
of  Botsford,  Constantine  &  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  told  the  San  Francisco 
.Advertising  Club  at  a  special 
showing. 

The  film  is  based  on  AAW 
award  winners  in  all  types  of 
media.  The  competition  included 
newspaper  color,  supplement 
and  black  and  white  advertising. 
(E&P  July  3,  jiage  16.) 


Written  with 
competence.. 

THE 


GEI\ER.\L  .\ND  .\l  TOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 

JULY  &  FIRST  SEVEN  MONTHS 
( 14  City  Total — 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 


FIRST 

JULY  SEVEN  MONTHS 

1 965  vs  1964  1 965  vs  1964 


% 

7oOf 

% 

7oof 

GENERAL 

Gain  or  Loss 

total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages  . 

..  —  1.7 

8.9 

4-  7.6 

8.6 

Foods  . 

..  —16.0 

10.6 

—  6.3 

10.3 

Baby  Foods  . 

..  -F33.9 

0.2 

—33.4 

0.2 

Baking  Products  . 

..  4-125.0 

0.8 

4-  4.0 

1.0 

Beverages  . 

. .  —35.6 

2.7 

—18.8 

1.8 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  .  . 

. .  —57.5 

0.3 

—28.8 

0.4 

Condiments  .... 

.  —26.2 

0.8 

—  9.2 

0.6 

Dairy  Products  . 

. .  —37.2 

0.9 

—17.3 

1.2 

Frozen  Foods  . 

—17.3 

0.8 

4-20.2 

l.l 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

+  4.7 

1.9 

4-32.2 

1.4 

Industrial  .  . 

.  4-46.2 

1.6 

4-18.8 

2.0 

Insurance  . 

4-98.9 

1.2 

4-19.8 

1.6 

Medical  . . 

—15.5 

1.7 

— lO.I 

1.7 

Public  Utilities . 

4-22.6 

3.9 

4-16.5 

3.5 

Publishing  &  Media . 

.  —17.6 

8.0 

4-  6.9 

9.4 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs  . 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 

. .  4-67.5 

0.8 

4-15.2 

1.4 

SuppI . 

—42.1 

0.9 

—  7.6 

0.7 

Tobacco  ... 

.  ^—65.0 

1.5 

^“68.6 

1.3 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

— lO.I 

1.6 

—22.0 

1.4 

Dentifrices . 

4-37.2 

0.5 

4-15.4 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries 

—57.7 

0.0 

—74.1 

0.1 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics . 

..  —11.6 

0.7 

4-  0.3 

0.7 

Toilet  Soaps . 

..  4-2.3 

0.2 

—27.1 

0.1 

Transportation  . 

..  —13.6 

1 1.4 

4-  8.1 

12.8 

Airways  . .  . 

..  —15.4 

7.8 

4-10.3 

8.5 

Bus  Lines .  . 

.  —0.1 

0.7 

4-  1.4 

0.5 

Railroads  . 

. .  —28.8 

0.5 

—  9.3 

0.9 

Steamships  .  . . 

—16.3 

l.l 

4-14.6 

1.3 

Tours  .  . 

..  4-12.7 

l.l 

4-  4.8 

1.3 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

4-8.7 

0.4 

4-  4.0 

1.4 

TOTAL  GENERAL  . 

AUTOMOTIVE 

—  7.2 

68.5 

—  4.1 

72.2 

Gasoline  &  Oils  . . 

—28.7 

3.1 

—18.5 

2.1 

Passenger  Cars — New 

4-  7.2 

12.9 

—  3.2 

13.9 

Tires  &  Tubes  . 

—  9.2 

3.2 

4-  3.3 

2.4 

Trucks  &  Tractors . 

. .  —49.5 

0.3 

—44.4 

0.4 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE . 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

4-4.1 

31.5 

4-  3.8 

27.8 

AUTOMOTIVE  . 

. .  —  2.8 

100.0 

—  1.2 

100.0 

Deninier  in  New  Post 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Eugene  T.  Demmer  has  re¬ 
signed  as  manager  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  public  relations  at 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  to  become  executive 
director  of  marketing  for  the 
Woman’s  Benefit  .Association, 
Port  Huron,  Mich. 


character... 

.color. 

PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL- 

BULLETIN 


Tahlonl  for  Teens 
Goes  into  lOtli  Year 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Teentattle,  the  Phoenix  Ga¬ 
zette’s  weekly  tabloid  insert  for 
teen-agers,  begins  its  10th  year 
of  publication  Sept.  18.  The  12- 
page  tabloid  is  distributed  with 
the  Gazette  every  Saturday 
during  the  school  year.  It  is 
edited  by  Judy  Olson,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Gazette  news  staff, 
and  contributors  include  cam¬ 
pus  correspondents  represent¬ 
ing  41  high  schools  in  Maricopa 
County, 

The  tabloid  is  filled  with  sto¬ 
ries  and  photos  dealing  with  the 
activities  of  the  high  school  set 
and  has  gained  widespread  pop- 
'  ularity  among  both  teen-agers 
and  their  parents.  Added  fea¬ 
tures  this  year  include  a  teen¬ 
age  advice  column  by  Ann 
Landers,  teen  opinions  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  letters  to  the  editor 
j  and  Associated  Press  stories  on 
i  the  accomplishments  of  teen¬ 
agers  throughout  the  world. 
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PHOTOS 

Excellent  glossy  prints  or 
color  transparencies  are 
available  from  us,  on  a  va¬ 
riety  of  subjects  and  scenic 
areas  along  Union  Pacific 
lines.  Write  or  call  us  for 
your  needs.  We  are  pleased 
to  have  you  use  these  with¬ 
out  charge. 


Phone  the  Director  of  Public  Relations 
serving  your  territory  as  named  below. 

NEW  YORK  CITY-W.  G.  Burden 
(Area  Code  212)  REctor  2-7440 
or  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 

(Area  Code  201)  Gilbert  5-0340 

LOS  ANGELES-Paul  Harrison 
(Area  Code  213)  683-4350 


OMAHA-Ed  Schafer 
(Area  Code  402)  271-3476 

PORTUND-Walt  Graydon 
(Area  Code  503)  CApitol  7-7771 

SALT  LAKE  CITY-C.  R.  Rockwell 
(Area  Code  801)  363-1544 


>  UNION 
t  PACIFIC 


General  Director  of 
Public  Relations 


Dominican  Papers 
Silenced  in  Crisis 

By  Martin  McReynoIds 

United  Press  International 


Santo  Domingo 

The  Dominican  crisis  has  been 
particularly  tough  on  the 
Dominican  Republic’s  usually 
lively  newspapers. 

Several  small  politically 
oriented  papers  have  appeared, 
published  by  the  rebels  on  one 
side  and  the  junta  on  the  other 
side  of  the  divided  capital,  but 
they  do  not  fill  the  news  vacuum. 

One  newspaper  reporter  and 
two  magazine  staff  members 
have  been  killed  in  incidents  in¬ 
volving  police  and  soldiers  of 
the  junta  government. 

One  editor-publisher  has  gone 
into  exile  to  escape  rebel  vio¬ 
lence  which  wrecked  his  news¬ 
paper. 

Wrecked  by  Mobs 

Before  the  outbreak  of  vio¬ 
lence  on  April  24,  the  capital 
had  three  daily  newspapers — El 
Caribe,  Liatin  Dxario  and  Prensa 
Libre. 

Prensa  Libre,  an  afternoon 


tabloid  which  began  publication 
last  year,  was  wrecked  by  mobs 
in  the  first  days  of  the  revolt. 
Its  editor-publisher,  Rafael  Bo¬ 
nilla  Aybar,  had  been  closely 
identified  with  the  deposed  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Donald  Reid  Cabral. 

Bonilla  himself  narrowly 
escaped  mob  violence  and  sought 
refuge  in  a  foreign  embassy, 
from  which  he  was  later  trans¬ 
ferred  to  safety  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Rebels  have  removed  damaged 
presses  and  other  gear  from  the 
Prensa  Libre  shop,  cleaned  it 
out  and  converted  it  to  a  cloth¬ 
ing  factory  making  uniforms  for 
the  rebel  militia.  Where  printers 
once  put  type  into  forms,  rebel 
workers  now  work  at  sewing 
machines  producing  khaki  shirts 
and  trousers. 

El  Caribe  and  Listin  Diario, 
both  located  within  the  rebel 
sector,  have  not  been  damaged 
by  re^ls.  The  Caribe  Building 
has  received  some  bullets  from 
American  troops  across  the 
Ozama  River  during  exchanges 
of  fire  with  rebels  several  weeks 
ago,  but  the  plant  itself  is  not 
impaired. 

Their  publishers  point  to  the 
present  lack  of  guarantees  for 
the  press  on  both  sides  of  the 
dividing  line,  in  addition  to 
numerous  problems  of  transpor¬ 
tation  and  circulation.  Also, 
most  of  the  city’s  major  com¬ 
merce  is  shut  down,  and  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  would  be  virtu¬ 
ally  nonexistent. 

One  Day’s  Paper  Saved 

In  Santiago,  La  Informacion 
continued  publication  until  it 
ran  out  of  newsprint  on  May  14. 
Director  Enrique  Franco  has 


HURLETRON 

DC  and  AC 
Press  Drives 
Group  and  Unit 

ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 


cited  the  present  emotional  en¬ 
vironment  as  well  as  difficulties 
of  shipping  newsprint  to  Santi¬ 
ago  as  reasons  for  not  resuming 
publication.  He  has  sufficient 
paper  on  hand  for  one  edition, 
which  is  being  saved  for  the  day 
the  solution  is  announced. 

Reporter  Luis  Reyes  Acosta 
of  Listin  Diario  disappeared 
May  2  while  in  the  company  of 
Yolanda  Guzman,  leader  of  the 
feminine  section  of  Juan  Bosch’s 
Dominican  Revolutionary  Party, 
and  several  other  persons.  All 
were  apparently  pro-rebel. 

Bodies  of  Reyes  Acosta  and 
Miss  Guzman  were  later  identi¬ 
fied  by  a  team  of  OAS  criminol¬ 
ogists  among  14  discovered  near 
roads  to  La  Victoria  Peniten¬ 
tiary  north  of  Santo  Domingo. 
Criminologists  said  evidence  in¬ 
dicated  executions  had  been 
carried  out  by  police  and  soldiers 
of  the  junta  government. 

Two  staff  members  of  the 
magazine  Aliora  were  shot  to 
death  in  mid-May  during  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  northern  sector  of 
the  capital  between  junta  and 
rebel  forces.  Residents  of  the 
area  said  the  shooting  occurred 
when  junta  troops  took  over  the 
magazine  offices.  Both  men 
were  unarmed. 

During  the  early  days  of  the 
revolt,  El  Caribe  and  Listin 
Diario  published  despite  the 
hazards  of  street  fighting  and 
aerial  strafing,  and  carried  news 
and  photos  of  the  fast  moving 
events. 

By  April  28,  four  days  after 
the  uprising  started,  both  were 
down  to  four-page  editions  put 
out  under  difficult  circumstances. 

Official  Organs 

One  phenomenon  of  the  Do¬ 
minican  crisis  is  the  appearance 
of  small  newspapers  attempting 
to  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  three  major 
dailies. 

The  Imbert  Junta  publishes 
the  four-page  daily  tabloid  Re- 
construccion,  distributed  free  to 
government  workers  and  troops. 
It  carries  news  and  editorials, 
generally  favorable  to  the  junta 
and  often  attacking  both  the 
rebels  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

The  rebels  have  two  dailies, 
four  to  six  pages,  of  somewhat 
larger  page  size  than  Recon- 
struccion.  One  is  La  Nacion,  offi¬ 
cial  organ  of  the  Caamano  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  published  on  a 
small  press  in  the  plant  of  the 
former  La  Nacion,  which  has 
not  published  for  more  than  a 
year.  It  expresses  the  outlook  of 
the  Caamano  government,  whose 
press  office  okays  all  page 
proofs.  Its  targets  are  the  U.S. 
government,  the  Imbert  junta 
and  the  OAS,  in  about  that 
order. 


The  second  rebel  publication 
is  Patria  (Fatherland) — printed 
at  a  private  shop.  It  reflects  a 
viewpoint  left  of  Caamano, 
sometimes  critical  of  rebel  gov¬ 
ernment  decisions.  Its  anti- 
Yankee  and  anti-OAS  attacks 
are  more  vitriolic  and  violent 
than  La  Nacion.  Although  many 
of  its  stories  are  based  on  wild 
speculation  presented  as  fact,  it 
also  comes  up  with  some  valuable 
stories  on  rebel  negotiating 
maneuvers,  apparently  because 
it  does  not  have  to  submit  to 
clearance  by  the  Caamano  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Patria  circulates  mornings, 
La  Nacion  afternoons.  Both  sell 
for  10  cents.  They  circulate  only 
inside  the  rebel  zone  and  in 
areas  held  by  Latin  American 
troops  of  the  international  secur¬ 
ity  zone,  who  are  often  interested 
customers. 

One  independent  four-page 
tabloid.  La  Hoja  (the  Sheet), 
with  sensationalist  overtones, 
circulates  outside  the  rebel  zone 
for  three  cents. 

OAS  published  a  two-page 
sheet.  La  Voz  de  la  OEA  (Voice 
of  the  OAS)  for  several  weeks, 
distributed  free,  with  OAS  news, 
but  this  has  been  discontinued. 
• 

Newspaper  Column 
Dies  With  Author 

Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

When  Alfred  Walker  Wood, 
64,  co-publisher  of  the  Kentucky 
New  Era,  died  recently,  the  edi¬ 
tor,  Joe  Dorris,  wrote  the  last 
“Office  Cat’’  column  which  Mr. 
Wood  had  conducted  for  23 
years, 

Mr.  Dorris  wrote:  “Since  the 
Office  Cat  was  strictly  the  dream 
of  one  man,  no  one  will  seek  to 
carry  it  on.  It  is  fitting  that  the 
Cat  should  die  with  its  author.’’ 

Mr.  Dorris  told  of  the  col¬ 
umn’s  theme,  never  a  preten¬ 
tious  one,  but  telling  of  a  tomato 
shaped  like  an  elephant,  a  home¬ 
town  boy  who  made  good,  a  tall 
sunflower,  and  concluded  with: 

“Now  the  Office  Cat’s  voice 
is  stilled.  But  perhaps  a  little 
more  practicing  of  its  central 
theme  (of  being  complimentary 
to  everyone)  could  serve  as  a 
monument.  If  a  few  simple 
words  can  make  someone  happy, 
it  seems  tragic  not  to  utter 
them.’’ 

• 

PR  Story  on  Radio 

Chicago 

Aaron  D.  Cushman  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  a  public  relations 
firm,  is  completing  sponsorship 
of  a  13-week  program  of  stock 
market  summaries  on  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WAIT,  Mr.  Cushman,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  firm,  said  that 
in  60-second  commercials  “we 
have  tried  to  communicate  the 
scope  of  public  relations.’’ 
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PROMOTION 

Old  Airplane  Photos 
Zip  Up  Presentation 

By  Georfse  Wilt 


A  creative  idea  and  a  little 
help  from  20th-Century-Fox 
combined  to  make  the  New  York 
World-Telegram’ a  new  airline 
advertising  presentation  con¬ 
siderably  moi-e  interesting. 

Promotion  manager  Joel  Ir¬ 
win  turned  to  the  currently 
popular  motion  picture,  “Tho.se 
.Magnificent  Men  in  their  Flying 
Machines”  for  the  title  of  the 
20-page,  spiral  bound  flipchart 
presentation.  Printed  offset  in 
black  ink  on  white  text  .stock, 
the  sales  story  is  sub-titled,  “A 
first  class  look  at  New  York’s 
men  (and  women)  who  keep 
going  places.” 

.4  dozen  pages  of  the  presen¬ 
tation  are  illustrated  with  scenes 
from  the  movie,  using  publicity 
halftones  of  antidjue  aircraft  of 
the  Wright  Brotheis  vintage — 
which  from  reports,  proved  to 
be  real  “stoppers”  when  viewed 
by  airline  personnel. 

“The  advertising  man  who 
calls  on  movie  accounts  was  a 
big  help,”  said  Mr.  Irwin.  “He 
contacted  the  DeMille  Theater” 
where  the  ‘Magnificent  Men’  was 
playing  in  an  exclusive  New 
York  showing,  and  the  manager 
was  pleased  to  provide  the  glos¬ 
sies  and  permission  for  their 
use  in  the  presentation.” 

Fuuliiutes  fur  (]apliuii!< 

.4s  an  extra  added  amusing 
touch,  Irwin  used  the  footnote 
sources  for  the  data  on  each 
page  as  captions  appearing 
under  the  old  photos. 

The  presentation  contains  a 
variety  of  current  information, 
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gleaneti  from  a  variety  of 
.sources.  Information  about  New 
York’s  domestic  air  passengers 
was  obtained  from  a  Port  of 
New  York  Authority  survey  re¬ 
leased  only  a  few  months  ago. 
It  indicated  that  <J(>  percent  of 
air  passengers  are  .‘J.'i  years  old 
or  over,  78  itercent  have  at  least 
some  college,  (>3  percent  are  pro¬ 
fessional,  technical  or  manage¬ 
rial  in  their  employment,  and 
75  jsercent  have  family  incomes 
over  $10,(H»(I. 

The  Eurojiean  Travel  Confer¬ 
ence’s  second  General  Survey  of 
American  Tourists  in  Europe 
(U)<>3-<54)  reinforced  the.se  st.i 
tistics. 

Bureau  of  Lalxir  Statistics’ 
I'.hil  .study  showed  that  31)  per¬ 
cent  of  all  New  York  market 
families,  tho.se  earning  $7,500 
or  more  annually,  are  spending 
(>0  percent  of  all  dollars  for 
travel  and  transportation,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  automobile  travel. 

The  New  York  Daily  Newx’ 
“Profile  of  the  Millions”  pro¬ 
vided  the  source  for  “percentage 
of  each  of  New  York’s  metro 
dailies  readership  in  middle  and 
upper  income”  brackets,  where 
the  World-Telegram  showed  a 
comfortable  lead. 

.41so  included  was  a  report  on 
airline  advertising  in  New  York 
newspapers,  cost  efficiency,  re¬ 
ports  on  total  impressions  and 
unduplicated  impressions  of  New 
York  papers. 

And  the  final  page  carried  the 
words,  “Thanks  for  listening,” 
coming  from  a  caricature  of 
Shelly  Lyons,  who  covers  the 
airlines  and  their  agencies  for 
the  World-Telegram. 

A  .stripfilm  presentation  for 


group  viewing  was  made  of  the 
“Magnificent  Men”  flipcharts, 
with  the  slides  shot  directly  from 
the  printed  piece — a  case  where 
the  leave-behind  promotion  pre¬ 
ceded  the  film. 

*  *  * 

WORKSHOP— The  St.  Lonin 
Globe-Democrat  recently  com¬ 
pleted  its  third  annual  summer 
workshop,  “The  Newspaper  in 
the  Classroom,”  at  Southern 
Illinois  University.  Fifteen 
teachers  completed  the  lO-day 
cour.se,  with  five  on  full  scholar¬ 
ships  provided  by  the  Globe.  The 
program  to  provide  teachers 
with  an  oi)portunity  to  learn  the 
most  effective  way  of  using  the 
newsjiaper  as  a  classroom  tool 
is  presented  in  cooperation  with 
the  Journali.sm  Department  of 
SIU. 

«  *  * 

CHRIST.MAS— The  Waxhing- 
ton  Poxt  is  promoting  a  special 
“Christmas  in  Washington”  is¬ 
sue  of  Potomac,  the  Post’s  roto 
magazine.  .Mail  promotion 
started  with  a  four-page  bro¬ 
chure,  reading  “When  it’s  10  at 
the  l)eaches,  cool  business  brains 
are  giving  some  thought  to 
Christmas  in  Washington.”  Four 
follow-up  po.st  card  mailings 
used  headings:  “When  the  kids 
go  back  to  school  .  .  “While 
Congress  talks  about  adjourn¬ 
ing  .  .  .”,  “When  they’re  bumper 
to  bumper  along  Skyline  Drive 
.  .  .”,  “Before  mothers  even  start 
to  talk  turkey  .  .  .”  The 

Christmas  issue  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  November  28. 

*  «  ♦ 

PULITZER — It’s  not  unusual 
for  a  newspaper  to  run  a  promo¬ 
tion  ad  when  a  member  of  its 
staff  wins  a  Pulitzer  Award,  but 
you  really  have  to  hand  it  to  the 
Lebanon  (Ohio)  HVsfem  Star. 
As  its  effort  to  promote  news¬ 
papers  in  general  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  Star  published  a 
series  of  seven-column-full  pro¬ 
motion  ads  .saluting  the  winners 
of  the  1965  Pulitzer  Awards,  all 
from  other  newspapers,  under 
the  headline,  “The  Pulitzer 
Prize,  Journalism’s  Highest 
Honor.”  Each  insert  featured  a 
large  photo  of  the  award  winner 
and  text  describing  his  award¬ 
winning  efforts.  The  copy  con¬ 
tinued  with  excellent  general 
promotion  for  newspapers.  The 
series  consisted  of  seven  adv’er- 
tisements. 

b  *  * 

SCHOLARSHIPS  —  Fifty 
Detroit  Newx  carriers  shared 
$25,000  in  college  scholarships 
last  week.  These  $500  awards 
from  the  News  were  given  for 
scholastic  achievement,  personal 
character,  citizenship,  perform¬ 
ance  of  newspaper  duties,  and 
their  potential  as  revealed  in 
scholarship  tests  and  interviews. 
Since  the  carrier  scholarship 
program  was  instituted  in  1952, 


370  .scholarships  have  been  given 
to  254  carriers  for  a  total  value 
of  $182,500.  Four  carriers  have 
won  four  $500  awards,  21  have 
won  three,  and  61  have  won  two 
scholarships.  An  awards  lunch¬ 
eon  was  held  to  honor  the  young 
winners  in  the  ballroom  of  a 
leading  downtown  Detroit  Hotel, 
with  News  officials  presenting 
awards  and  congratulations. 

*  •  * 

GUN  SAFETY— The  first 
Fort  W<frth  (Tex.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram  Hunting  Clinic,  stressing 
gun  safety,  will  be  held  at  three 
Fort  Worth  area  gun  clubs  in 
September,  under  the  direction 
of  outdoor  i*ditor  George  Kellam. 
The  clinic  is  free  to  the  public, 
and  instructors  include  nation¬ 
ally-known  gun  and  shooting 
experts.  Instructions  cover  shot¬ 
gun  and  rifle  .safety,  skeet  shoot¬ 
ing,  adjusting  metal  and  tele¬ 
scopic  sights,  fundamentals  of 
shooting,  and  how  to  shoot  game, 
instead  of  one’s  self,  or  hunting 
companion.  Classes  are  of  30- 
minute  duration,  and  registrants 
may  attend  as  many  as  he 
wishes,  and  may  bring  his  own 
shotgun  or  rifle,  if  he  wishes, 
and  is  re<|uired  to  furnish  his 
own  ammunition.  A  special  ses¬ 
sion  for  ladies  is  also  included 
in  the  program. 

*  *  ♦ 

SURVEY  —  The  Richmond 
(Va.)  Timex-Dixpatch  and  Newx 
Lender  have  released  their  19th 
survey  of  “Households  Reached 
by  Radio  and  Television  in  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Richmond.”  Total 
broadcast  audience  is  charted, 
showing  percentages  with  either 
radio  or  television  turned  on 
between  8  am  and  10  pm.,  with 
breakdowns  by  station.  A  sum¬ 
mary  of  audience,  showing  per¬ 
centage  of  households,  is  pre¬ 
sented  for  every  year  since  1956. 
Household  coverage  by  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers  is  also  in¬ 
cluded,  naturally. 

*  *  * 

ENRICHMENT  SCHOOL— 
Out  of  20  Norfolk,  Va.,  schools 
having  summer  enrichment 
classes,  17  schools  used  the 
morning  Virginian-Pilot  and 
evening  Ledger-Star  as  their 
only  textbook  or  printed  re¬ 
source. 

The  summer  enrichment  pro¬ 
gram  in  June  and  July  was  an 
experiment  to  provide  a  way  for 
intellectually-gifted  students  in 
the  fourth  through  sixth  grades 
to  develop  their  interests  and 
discover  “enriching”  experi¬ 
ences.  There  was  no  standard 
curriculum,  with  most  teachers 
planning  classes  to  suit  the  in¬ 
terests  of  their  pupils.  The 
newspapers  were  easily  adapted 
to  the  varied  directions  of  the 
program.  For  most  of  the  640 
students,  it  was  their  first  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  newspaper 
as  a  study  source. 
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IBM  System 
reduces  cost  of 
computer-directed 
typesetting  up  to  60^. 


IBM’s  type  composition  program 
was  a  major  breakthrough  in  auto¬ 
matic  typesetting.  It  let  an  IBM 
computer  automatically  read  un¬ 
justified  paper  tape  — justify  and 
hyphenate  the  copy,  produce  a  new 
tape  to  drive  linecasting  equip¬ 
ment.  For  $1,850  a  month,  such  a 
system  could  produce  4,000  lines  of 
type  an  hour. 

Now— with  an  IBM  Computing 
System  and  an  improved  program 
—you  can  slash  your  costs  and  triple 
tape  production  speed. 

Our  1130  Computer  can  handle 
hot  metal  type  composition  and 
wire  service  editing.  It  has  full 
allotting  capability. 

It  can  punch  tape  at  a  rate  up  to 
12,000  30-character  lines  per  hour. 


It  comes  complete  with  a  type  com¬ 
position  program.  It  can  handle 
any  desired  format  and  set  copy  at 
any  column  measure  in  any  type 
font  your  linecasters  can  accom¬ 
modate.  And  the  1 130  System  rents 
for  less  than  $1,300  a  month.  Until 
now,  these  features  would  have  cost 
you  over  $3,400  a  month. 

A  new  IBM  2315  disk  cartridge 
gives  you  immediate  direct  access 
to  an  unlimited  number  of  type 
fonts  and  a  word  dictionary,  stored 
magnetically,  that  assures  you 
hyphenation  accuracy  up  to  99%— 
first-choice  Webster. 

The  1130  increases  operator  pro¬ 
ductivity,  cuts  down  resetting,  im¬ 
proves  linecaster  performance  and 
improves  graphic  quality. 


IBM 


OUR  MONEY-SAVING  “BIG  JOHN” 

freight  rates  for  hauling  grain 
are  four  years  old  this  summer. 
These  60  per  cent  lower  rates 
were  first  published  in  July, 
1961.  But  Southern  was  not  able 
to  pass  their  benefits  along  for 
almost  two  years.  We  had  to 
struggle  until  May,  1963,  to  over¬ 
come  the  roadblocks  opponents 
of  the  low  rates  put  in  the  way 
of  progress. 

Since  then.  Southern  has  been 
hauling  grain  under  the  reduced 
rates.  As  a  result,  the  South¬ 
east’s  grain  shippers,  users,  and 
families  are  benefiting  from 
freight  rate  savings  on  the  order 
of  some  $40  million  annually. 
And  the  low  rates  are  spurring 
the  development  of  a  great  new 
livestock  industry  that  will  put 
more  than  a  billion  new  dollars 
every  year  into  the  economy  of 
the  South. 

A  birthday  for  our  “Big  John” 
grain  rates  is  truly  a  happy  occa¬ 
sion  for  all  the  South.  These  low 
rates  have  now  proved  in  actual 
practice  to  be  highly  profitable 
to  Southern  and  beneficial  to  the 
South  beyond  all  .expectations. 

We  will  keep  working  for 
many  more  birthdays  like  this 
one  .  .  .  birthdays  for  the  South 
to  “grow  on.” 

■  ■  PRESIDE 

Southern 

Railway  System  ^ 

^  ^  LOOK  *««AO  LOOM  SOUTN 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

SrPPLElMEINTS 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Well-planned  supplements 
can  add  both  ad  linaf^e  and 
reader  interest  to  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  with  five  or  six  good 
ones  during  the  year  contril)- 
uting  to  the  profit  side  of  the 
profit-and-loss  statement. 

Looking  through  some  of  the 
weeklies  that  come  across  our 
desk,  we  uncovered  a  few  sup¬ 
plement  ideas  l>eing  put  to  use 
this  summer  which  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  newspapers. 

The  Ciwrinnati  (Ohio)  For- 
ext  Hillx  Journal  put  out  its 
third  annual  ‘  District  o  Knot¬ 
hole  Baseball  Section”  in  July. 
According  to  Editor  Ed  Wright 
Jr.,  it  is  designed  partly  as  an 
extra  advertising  lineage  gain¬ 
er  and  partly  “as  an  excellent 
public  relations  piece.” 

This  supplement  (called  a 
‘section”  in  the  Journal)  an¬ 
nually  lists  all  the  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  boys  playing  Knothole 
— Little  League  ages  seven  to 
fourteen — in  the  Journal  area. 
“Names,  especially  kids’  names, 
are  good  fodder  for  circulation 
and  readei-ship,”  Mr.  Wright 
points  out.  “The  section  is  an¬ 
nually  i-ecognized  by  Greater 
Cincinnati  Knothole  officials 
and  the  Cincinnati  Reds  Base¬ 
ball  team — the  sponsoring  or¬ 
ganization  of  Knothole — as  well 
as  advertisers  and  readers  as 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  that 
anyone  has  ever  seen.” 

Advertising  in  the  section  in¬ 
cluded  new  homes,  sporting 
goods,  boys’  sportswear,  drug 
stores,  shoes,  a  supermarket,  a 
local  Recreation  Commission,  a 
drygoods  dealer,  paints,  an 
amusement  park,  a  miniature 
gold  course,  banks,  service 
clubs,  a  skill  kart  racing  course, 
automobiles,  television  and  tele- 


THINGS  ARE  REALLY 
POPPING  AT  NEA! 


vision  repair,  n’staurants,  a 
gas  .station,  and  a  funeral  hcMue. 
Most  of  the  ads  carried  a  ba.se- 
luill  or  youth  theme* — “It’s  a 
hit!”;  “Some  of  our  best  friends 
are  Knotholers!”;  “Our  Kids 
are  our  future”:  “Summer 
champions  for  l)oys.” 

Such  advertising  .shows  the 
wide  variety  the  Journal  got 
into  this  Ifi-page  section.  Most 
of  the  ads  weren’t  complemen¬ 
tary  but  were  aiming  a  product 
or  service  at  the  Knothole  mar¬ 
ket,  both  children  and  their 
parents. 

For  editorial  matter,  the 
Journal  ran  these  kind  of  sto¬ 
ries:  The  grow'th  of  Knothole. 
The  first-hand  view  from  a 
Knothole  manager.  Knothole 
lexicon,  a  humorous  takeoff  that 
went  something  like:  Cloxe 
Game  .  .  .  32-29;  curve  hall  .  .  . 
what  xtruck-out  hatter  xayx 
pitcher  hax;  manager  —  father 
who  getx  lunne  from  work  early. 

Anyone  looking  for  a  money¬ 
making  idea  next  summer 
should  write  to  the  Journal, 
782()  Beechmont  Ave.,  Cincin¬ 
nati  4523U,  and  get  a  copy  of 
their  Knothole  special.  It’s  well 
w'orth  imitating. 

Cumniuler  .Supplement 

The  twice-weekly  Ridgewood 
\’ewx,  Ridgewood,  N.J.,  pub¬ 
lished  a  spec'ial  commuter  sup¬ 
plement  at  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  in  their  Sunday  Neivx 
and  distributed  it  to  more  than 
2.'),0()0  railroad  commuters  on 
station  platforms  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  after  it  was  published. 

This  was  an  excellent  way  to 
introduce  new  residents  in  an 
expanding  suburban  area  to  the 
local  new’spaper. 


Advertising  Director 

NEWS  jOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware  19899 


The  12-page  supplement  car¬ 
ried  only  one  ad  listing  those 
who  helped  finance  the  supple¬ 
ment.  They  included  elected 
liodies  of  two  counties  effected 
by  the  commuter  problem.s,  both 
]H>litical  party  organizations, 
three  area  banks,  local  chamber 
of  commerce,  a  .savings  and 
loan  association,  the  local  auto¬ 
mobile  dealers’  association,  and 
the  local  board  of  realtors. 
These  all  were  agencies,  organi¬ 
zations  and  business  firms  in¬ 
terested  in  the  problem. 

The  special  supplement  was 
designed  to  arouse  interest  in 
the  critical  situation  facing 
New  Jersey’s  railroad  passen¬ 
ger  service.  It  contained  a  spe¬ 
cial  series  of  articles  by  An¬ 
thony  Speranza  which  origi¬ 
nally  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
News,  together  with  supple¬ 
mentary  material  pertinent  to 
rail  transit  problem,  and  edi¬ 
torials  from  the  Ridgewood 
newspapei’s. 

One  article  was  by  Governor 
Richard  J.  Hughes  of  New  Jer- 
sel,  listing  some  steps  he  was 
advocating  to  help  solve  the 
problem. 

On  the  back  page  of  the  sup¬ 
plement  was  “a  message  to 
commuters,”  calling  on  them  to 
“show  Governor  Hughes  you 
want  the  trains  to  keep  run¬ 
ning.” 

They  were  asked  to  fill  out 
a  petition  on  the  back  page  to 
this  effect.  More  than  800 
signed  petitions  from  commut¬ 
ers  were  later  sent  to  Gov. 
Hughes. 

This  was  a  good  community 
service  campaign  and  one  that 
other  suburban  weeklies  with 
commuter  problems  could  well 
emulate. 

Town  Directory 

Resort  weeklies  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  E  d  g  a  r  t  o  tv  n 
(Mass.)  Martha’s  Vineyard  Ga¬ 
zette’s  33rd  annual  directory 
edition  put  out  in  June. 

Although  this  isn’t  a  supple¬ 
ment,  it  easily  could  be  done  as 
one  by  a  weekly  wdth  a  mind 
toward  such  a  project.  Inter¬ 
spersed  through  the  52-page  is¬ 
sue  are  such  listings  as:  Agen¬ 
cies  of  Health  and  Welfare. 
Business  and  Professional 
Groups.  Recreation  clubs.  A 
roster  of  current  town  and 
county  officials.  Vineyard  fra¬ 
ternal  organizations.  Patriotic 
organizations.  Island  communi¬ 
ty  organizations.  A  business  di¬ 
rectory  of  stores  and  services. 

The  edition  came  out  just  as 
the  summer  season  got  under¬ 
way  and  provided  visitors  to 
Mal  tha’s  Vineyard  with  a  com¬ 
plete  checklist  of  names,  places 
and  organizations  to  make  their 
stay  on  the  island  more  enjoy¬ 
able.  The  listings  were  scat¬ 


tered  through  the  jiaper  in  and 
around  news,  feature  stories 
and  excellent  photographs  of 
the  resort. 

Such  a  directory  if  it  was 
made  up  as  a  supplement  of  a 
resort-area  weekly  is  perfect 
for  hotels  and  motels  to  give  to 
guests,  and  for  local  chambers 
of  commerce  and  resort  bureaus 
to  hand  out,  introducing  the 
new’spaper  and  the  town  to 
newcomers. 

Carrying  it  one  step  further, 
such  a  .sujiplement  needn’t  lie 
limited  to  resorts.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  adopting  this  idea  to 
any  weekly  exists — putting  out 
a  supplement  once  each  year  on 
local  health  and  welfare  agen¬ 
cies,  business  and  professional 
groups,  fraternal  and  jiatriotic 
organizations,  etc. 

It’s  a  guide  to  your  towm. 

*  *  ♦ 

THUR.SDAT.4 

Forum  —  The  tabloid  West- 
hury  (N.Y.)  Timex  has  come  up 
with  a  new*  format  to  package 
.some  of  its  news.  Under  a  re¬ 
verse  cut,  “LI  FORUM,”  run¬ 
ning  double-column  on  the  front 
page  and  popping  up  on  inside 
pages,  are  grouped  related 
.stories.  In  one  issue,  the  sub¬ 
head  “government”  includes 
items  on  the  sales  tax.  trading 
stamps,  and  primary  election 
dates. 

A  subhead  “epigrams”  in¬ 
cludes  stories  on  a  new  drunk 
driving  test  and  honorary  sher¬ 
iff’s  cards.  Other  “subhead-re¬ 
lated”  stories  under  “LI  FOR¬ 
UM”  are  on  “education,”  “med¬ 
icine  and  health”  and  “people 
and  places.” 

BIRTHDAY  —  The  Danville 
(Ky.)  Advocate  recently  came 
out  with  a  gigantic  100-page 
100th  anniversary  edition,  sell¬ 
ing  for  $1  a  single  copy.  Four 
of  the  11  .sections  led  off  with 
full-page  spot-color  reproduc¬ 
tions  on  paintings  and  local 
landmarks  .  .  .  The  Harrimun 
(Tenn.)  Record  put  out  a  “Dia¬ 
mond  Jubilee”  edition  on  Aug. 
5.  containing  10  sections  and 
75  pages.  In  spot  color,  the  sec¬ 
tions  were  broken  down  into 
such  categories  as  “People  and 
Faces  Through  the  Years,”  the 
founding  and  early  history  of 
the  town,  schools  and  churches, 
community  and  industry,  and 
the  tow'n’s  future. 

BIRTH — The  weekly  Clark- 
ton  (N.C.)  Southeastern  Timex 
made  its  debut  on  July  28.  Serv¬ 
ing  both  Bladen  and  Columbus 
counties  and  jirinted  by  offset, 
its  editor  is  Robert  O.  High  Jr. 
and  advertising  manager  is 
Norw’ood  A.  Hester.  Hester  and 
High,  co-publishers  of  the  week¬ 
ly,  said  it  will  have  a  progres- 
.sive  and  lilieral  editorial  policy. 
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COMPETENT  CRAFTSMEN  PREFER  WOOD  FLONG  MATS 

Made  by  craftsmen  and  for  craftsmen.  Wood  Flong  mats  are  specified  in  not  only 
every  one  of  our  50  United  States  but  in  43  countries  abroad,  as  well.  With  us,  mats 
are  our  only  product,  not  our  by-product  and  your  craftsmen  of  today  can  tell  the 
difference  in  Wood  Flong  mats  by  the  way  they  perform.  With  Wood  Flong  mats, 
good  molds,  good  plates  and  clean,  sharp  printing  are  all  yours,  time  after  time.  If 
you’re  looking  for  cleaner,  better  printing-at  less  cost  in  time  and  money,  with  fewer 
remakes-look  to  your  Wood  Flong  representative  today.  He’ll  be  glad  to  prove  it  with 
a  free  trial  run. 

One-pite*  SUPER  FLONG  no-pock  mat- A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  N*w  York  Offloo:  881  Fifth  Avo..  Phono:  MU  7-2S80 

3-641  SCRVINO  THB  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  exCLUSIVCLY  SINCE  1S11 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


NEW  AD  DIRECTOR:  Peter  Zill 
has  been  appointed  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  WOMEN’S  WEAR 
DAILY,  surceeding  Jason  K.  Lewis, 
new  publisher  of  HOME  FUR¬ 
NISHINGS  DAILY.  Mr.  Zill  has 
l>een  with  the  company  since  1947. 
first  in  the  research  department, 
later  on  the  news  staff,  and  for  the 
past  nine  years  as  an  advertising 
sales  representative  with  WWD. 


NEW  POST:  William  C.  Bihl).  Jr. 
has  been  appointed  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  S<iutheastem  di¬ 
rector  of  Fairchild  Publications.  Mr. 
Bibb  was  for  many  years  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  staff  of  DAILY 
NEWS  RECORD,  in  which  capacity 
he  called  on  textile  accounts  in  the 
Southeast  and  in  New  York  Citv. 


NE\^’  EDITOR;  Herbert  Blueweiss 
bas  been  named  editor  of  DAILY 
NEWS  RECORD.  He  succeeds 
Kenneth  Howry,  who  has  re¬ 
signed.  At  the  same  time.  Mort 
Gordon  has  been  elevated  to  the 
new  position  of  managing  editor 
Mr.  Blueweiss  joined  the  <-omnanv 
in  1949,  Mr.  Gordon  in  19.')2.  Both 
have  been  associate  editors  since 
1%2.  with  resiKuisibility  for  news 
and  fashion  coverage  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  features. 


HFD  APPOINTS:  Charles  Kriebel 
is  the  new  editor  of  HOME  FUR¬ 
NISHINGS  DAILY'S  FlfK)r  Cover 
ing  section,  replacing  Exlward  Mc¬ 
Cabe  who  has  left  the  comnany. 
Mr.  Kriebel  previously  covered  tin 
Draperies  and  Curtains  market  for 
HFI). 


MARKET  ANALYZED:  100  firms 
now  account  for  over  73%  of  the 
electronics  industry’s  $17-bilIion- 
plus  annual  volume.  These  figures 
are  revealed  in  a  new  studv  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  ELECTRONIC  NEWS 
Market  Research  Dept.  More  than 
20.000  copies  of  EN  are  read  regu¬ 
larly  by  over  70.000  persons  in  thes*- 
top  companies  alone.  Copies  of  this 
44-page  Inraklet.  “Looking  at  tbe 
Leaders  1%5”  may  be  liad  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  EN  Advertising  Dept.. 
ad<lress  below. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12Hi  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

faMiilwrs  of 

Daily  Nawi  Racord.  Wofflan's  Waar  Daily, 
Hotna  Furnithingt  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawt, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elacironic  Nawt,  Bookt, 
Matalworking  Nawt,  Diractoriat. 


news-people 


Goes  to  College  Job 

Milwaukee 

•Miss  Kathleen  M.  Andrews, 
women’s  editor  of  the  Wmtkenha 
(Wis.)  Daily  Freeman  and  a 
19(52  graduate  of  the  Marquette 
University  collepe  of  journalism, 
has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Marquette  University  Maga¬ 
zine  and  a  member  of  the  public 
relations  staff.  She  succeeds 
Thomas  Blackburn,  who  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  as  assistant 
news  editor  of  the  National 
Catholic  Reporter,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

•  *  ♦ 

Richard  A.  Sandler — from 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun  copy  desk 
to  the  PhiUuielphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer. 

*  *  * 

Lymkin  H.  Kelly — resigned 
as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Binbee  (Ariz.)  Daily  Review  to 
be  an  insurance  company  agent. 

♦  *  * 

Ci’RTis  L.  Barnes  Jr.,  a  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  editor  and  pho¬ 
tographer — named  director  of 
public  relations  at  Elmira  Col¬ 
lege,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

«  *  « 

Be.n  O.  Reddick,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  North  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Valley  News — named 
field  deputy  to  the  Los  Angeles 
County  supervisor. 

*  *  • 

Ecgene  Cowles,  executive 
editor  of  the  North  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Valley  Times  for  two 
years — resigned. 

«  *  « 

Joseph  S.  Jennings,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chester  (Pa.)  Dela¬ 
ware  (’ounty  Daily  Times — pro¬ 
moted  to  associate  editor. 
Arthcr  E.  Mayhew — now  city 
editor. 

*  *  * 

Norman  Ridenhour — to  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
as  assistant  state  editor. 
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ROBERT  W.  SHERMAN,  who  is  president  of  Cox  Newsprint  which  is 
building  a  mill  near  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  a  vicepresident  of  Cox  Woodlands. 
Is  now  a  vicepresident  of  Dayton  Newspapers  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Journal 
Herald  and  News.  He  started  with  the  papers  as  an  advertising  salesman, 
rose  to  personnel  director,  then  business  manager. 

CHARLES  E.  GLOVER,  assistant  since  October,  1962,  is  now  business 
manager  of  Dayton  Newspapers,  Inc.  He  came  up  from  the  news  side,  from 
reporter  to  managing  editor,  to  the  general  business  office. 

JAMES  A.  RENBARGER,  who  has  been  assistant  comptroller  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  Is  now  accounting  manager  at  the  Miami  Herald. 
He  had  been  with  the  Times  for  10  years. 


William  O.  Gibson  —  from 
AP,  New  York,  to  the  Talla- 
hass€*e  bureau  to  replace  Doug¬ 
las  P.  Starr,  resigned. 

*  *  * 

James  A.  Bourdier— from 
New  York  photo  desk  of  AP  to 
the  .Miami,  Fla.  photo  .staff, 
succeeding  Earl  Shugars,  re¬ 
tired. 

*  «  * 

Donald  E.  North — from  AP, 
Miami,  to  Tampa  bureau,  re- 
jilacing  Charley  Stafford,  re¬ 
signed. 

♦  *  * 

Mary  Ann  (Kelly)  Smith 
— from  AP,  Miami,  to  News- 
features  staff  in  New  York. 

*  «  « 

Frank  Barron,  a  former  New 
Jersey  newsman — from  KHJ-tv 
imblicity  director  in  Hollywood 
to  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Hollywood  Reporter,  entertain¬ 
ment  industry  trade  paper. 

i\t  * 

Julius  Klengel,  Chicago 
Daily  News  copy  editor,  retired 
recently  after  50  years  with  the 
newspaper. 

«  ♦  * 

Betsy  Bliss,  daughter  of 
Robert  R.  Bliss,  publisher  of  the 
Hillsboro  (Ill.)  and  Montgom¬ 
ery  County  News,  a  semi-weekly, 
has  been  appointed  assistant 
society  editor  of  Chicago’s 
American. 

*  *  ly 

Robert  Conrad,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  state  desk  for 
past  four  years  promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  state  editor,  succeeding 
Harland  W.  Warner — resigned 
to  become  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor,  Becker  Junior  College,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Mass. 
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PAUL  F.  ELLIS  (known  as  Pete) 
has  resigned  from  the  staff  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  to  be 
editor  of  the  Mecklenburg  (N.C.) 
Times,  a  weekly  whose  owners  have 
"high  hopes  for  its  expansion." 
Mr.  Ellis,  onetime  science  editor  of 
United  Press,  plans  major  typo¬ 
graphical  changes  in  the  Times. 


Piamtield,  New  Jersey 
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PAUL  DEAN,  son  of  a  British  jour- 

JOHN  J.  MC  GRATH,  sports  edi-  %  "®'"i- 

tor  of  the  Troy  (N.Y.)  Record,  paperman  in  England  and  Canada 
marked  his  50th  year  of  covering  earning  a  degree  m  htera- 

thorough-bred  racing  at  the  Sara-  +“^®  ♦^®  University  of  London, 

toga  meeting  of  the  New  York  covering  the  war  m  Viet  Nam 

Racing  Association.  '^®PJ',P''® 

^  ^  and  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Pulliam 

...  .  ,  newspapers.  He  was  the  only  re- 

ALVIN  NaGELBE2RG  appointed  porter  on  the  scene  during  the 

real  estate  editor  of  the  Chicago  three-day  battle  near  Chu  Lai. 

Tribune,  succeeding  James  M.  ♦  *  * 

Gavin,  now  co-conductor  of  the  Echo — resigned  to  become  as- 
advertising  and  marketing  sec-  sistant  adjutant,  Veterans  of 

Foreign  Wars,  Department  of 

*  *  *  Texas. 

Richard  York — from  Tacoma  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

(Wash.)  News-Tribune  to  pub-  Shelby  Hager,  formerly  on 
lie  relations  manager,  Puget  Texas  newspapers,  has  joined 
Sound  Power  &  Light  Co.  copy  desk  of  Glendale  (Calif.) 

*  *  *  News-Press  replacing  Mike 

Rene  G.  Atkinson,  former  Ashley  who  joined  the  publi- 

reporter  for  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  cations  department  of  Douglas 
Record,  has  become  assistant  Aircraft  Co. 
director  of  public  relations  at  *  ♦  * 

St.  Lawrence  University.  Warren  S.  Bazirgan  Jr.,  a 

*  *  *  former  reporter  on  New  York 

Finley  McGrew,  editor  of  the 

weekly  Wheaton  (Ill.)  Leader 
and  Glen  Ellyn  News,  joins  Rep. 

John  R.  Erlenborn  (R.,  Ill.)  as 
his  administrative  assistant 
Oct.  1. 

*  *  « 

Don  Eisman  —  from  River¬ 
side  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise 
to  Stockton  (Calif.)  Record 
news  staff. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Anne  Thompson,  free 
lance  reporter  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  representative — named  as 
New  York  Times  stringer  at 
Annapolis,  Md.,  succeeding 
Charles  W.  Shrout,  who  is 
retiring  to  become  a  PR  con¬ 
sultant  after  35  years  in  news¬ 
paper  work. 

*  *  * 

Beth  Fallon,  formerly  on 
public  relations  staff,  WTIC-  u/iippph  p  rni 
AM-FM-TV,  Hartford— to  pub-  m 

lie  service  staff,  War f/ord  Times.  waTpicS 

Greek'  Line's  SS  C 
Robbie  Robinson,  managing  Maria  in  New  York  b 
editor  of  the  Alice  (Tex.)  Daily  for  a  vacation  In 
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WILFRED  R.  CODDINGTON, 
Knight  Newspapers  production 
director,  was  pictured  aboard  the 
Greek'  Line's  SS  Queen  Anna 
Maria  in  New  York  before  sailing 
for  a  vacation  In  Europe. 


Aust  Parker  Wemplo 

H.  TED  AUST  JR.,  who  has  published  a  newspaper  and  also  shoppers,  has 
been  named  circulation  director  of  the  Citizen-News  and  Valley  Times  in 
the  Los  Angeles,  area  and  their  25  affiliated  papers.  He's  a  former  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Valley  Times  and  the  Hayward  (Calif.)  Review. 

PAUL  H.  PARKER  becomes  circulation  manager  of  the  Citizen-News,  which 
is  published  in  Hollywood,  Calif.  He  has  been  assistant  CM  and  has  had 
experience  as  a  dealer. 

ROGER  WEMPLE,  an  assistant  CM  at  the  Valley  Times,  also  a  former 
circulation  agent,  has  been  named  circulation  manager  of  the  Valley  Times 
which  serves  the  San  Fernando  Valley. 


and  New  England  newspapers — 
moves  from  the  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  news  bureau  to  director  of 
public  relations  at  Curry  Col¬ 
lege,  Milton,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

Carolyn  Eiii.er — from  the 
Malone  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  to  the  city  staff  of  the 
Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily  . 
Press. 

*  «  « 

Paul  Husted,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post — named  editor  of 
the  Miles  City  (Mont.)  Star  in 
which  he  has  Iwught  a  minority 
interest. 

*  *  * 

Joe  Sherman,  a  former 
Dallas  Times  Herald  staff  writer 
— appointed  director  of  public 
relations  for  Southern  Metho¬ 
dist  University. 

*  « 

John  Bowman  —  from  Dun- 
nellon  (Fla.)  Chronicle  to  sports 
editor,  Marion  (Fla.)  Sentinel. 


^  AND  COMRANY 


On  Tour  of  Bureaus 

W.  D.  Maxwell,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  Walter 
Trohan,  chief  of  the  Tribune’s 
Washington  bureau,  and  their 
wives,  are  on  a  European  tour 
visiting  the  newspaper’s  bu¬ 
reaus. 

ErersTtliiiic 
inBaltfmore 
rerolTM  aroand 
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16  Years  of  Nation’s 
History  in  2040  pgs. 


Washington 

Congressional  Quarterly  Serv¬ 
ice  has  announced  publication 
of  Cortf/resft  and  the  Nation,  a 
2()40-page  review  of  government 
and  politics  from  1945  through 
1%4. 

Five  years  in  prepaiation  and 
the  product  of  more  than  50 
**ditors,  writers  and  researchers. 
Congress  and  the  Nation  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  landmark  in  public 
affairs  and  government. 

“In  the  summer  of  19(50,  as 
the  eight  Eisenhower  years  were 
coming  to  a  close,”  says  CQ 
Ex(*cutiv'e  Editor  Thomas  N, 
Schroth,  describing  the  origins 
of  the  mammoth  book,  “the 
founders  of  Congressional  Quar¬ 
terly,  Inc.,  Henrietta  and  Nel- 
■son  Poynter,  suggested  that  the 
time  had  come  when  CQ  should 
produce  a  book  summarizing 
coverage  of  legislation  and  poli¬ 
tics  that  had  accumulated  in  the 
16  CQ  Almanacs  (the  1200-page 
volumes  summarizing  the  year’s 
activities  in  Congress  and  poli¬ 
tics,  which  CQ  publishes  an¬ 
nually).” 

It  was  a  logical  time  for  CQ 
to  pause  and  i-eflect:  1945  was 
the  beginning  of  the  post-war 
era,  ushered  in  with  the  Truman 
years,  nourisheil  by  the  dream  of 
the  Uniteil  Nations  and  domin- 
atetl  by  the  Cold  War  and  the 
atomic  bomb.  It  was  also  the 
year  in  which  the  first  Congres¬ 
sional  Quarterly  was  published. 
By  1960,  the  “postwar  years” 
were  drawing  to  a  close  and  as 
an  authority  on  Congi^ess,  poli¬ 
tics  and  the  conduct  of  govern¬ 
ment,  CQ  and  its  staff  were  the 
logical  authors  for  the  defini¬ 
tive,  contemporary  account  of 
those  historic  years. 

Once  conceiv’ed,  the  project 
quickly  grew — not  only  to  cover 
20  instead  of  16  years,  the  Tru¬ 
man  Administration  through 


Lyndon  Johnson’s  first  year; 
the  79th  through  the  88th  Con¬ 
gresses — but  to  (Uicompass  the 
whole  of  American  political  life 
during  this  period. 

S<'ope  of  ItaHik 

The  liook’s  i-ange  can  Ik* 
judged  by  just  a  few  statistics: 
More  than  70,000  key  votes  of 
all  Senators  and  Representatives 
are  recorded  in  the  20-year 
period;  there  are  17  main  chaj)- 
ter  headings,  ranging  from 
“Politics”  to  “Investigations” 
and  most  chajiters  have  numer¬ 
ous  .subdivisions.  For  example. 
Chapter  4,  “Economic  Policy,” 
has  five  subheadings:  I.  Fiscal 
and  Monetary  Policy;  II.  Feder¬ 
al  Tax  Policy;  III.  .Antitrust 
Legislation;  IV.  Fe<leral  Hous¬ 
ing  Programs;  V.  Transporta¬ 
tion  Policies. 

The  Ixxik  reviews  216  major 
Supreme  Court  cases  in  the 
period  1945-64;  there  are  1,497 
thumbnail  biographies  of  eveiy 
jier.son  who  served  as  a  Rejire- 
sentative  or  a  Senator  since 
1944,  and  the  names  of  ever>’ 
Committee  Chairman  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  and  all 
memlH*rs  of  the  regulatory 
agencies  are  given. 

There  is  also  full  coverage  of 
every  Presidential,  Congres¬ 
sional  and  guliematorial  elec¬ 
tion  campaign  since  1946.  No 
fewer  than  148  individual  Con¬ 
gressional  prol)es  are  covered  in 
the  l()6-i)age  “Investigations” 
Chapter. 

Congress  and  the  Natioji  is 
divided  into  two  main  parts: 
Part  I  is  a  1784-page  review  of 
legislation  and  politics  in  the 
period  since  1945.  The  material 
is  treated  chronologically,  the 
approach  is  narrative,  and,  in 
most  cases,  the  legislative  move¬ 
ment  is  placed  in  perspective  by 
tracing  it  back  to  its  origin, 
often  back  to  the  19th  Century. 

Thus,  in  the  chapter  on 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
the  controversial  story  of  fed¬ 
eral  aid  to  education  is  told  in  a 
separate  25-page  section  that 
summarizes  the  historic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  issue,  citing  relevant 
legislation  back  to  1785.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  section  also  names  the 
lobbies  for  and  against  federal 
aid  to  the  schools,  lists  the  fed¬ 
eral  funds  for  education  which 
have  been  appropriated  and 
tabulates  the  amounts  allocated 
to  each  state  under  the  Im¬ 
pacted  Areas  Laws ;  gives  a 
detailed  chl-onologj*  of  all  educa¬ 
tion  legislation  from  1945  to 
1964;  discusses  the  importance 


of  the  religious  and  civil  rights 
issues  to  the  (]uestion  of  federal 
aid  to  education;  and  gives  a 
“Legal,  Historical  Background 
of  the  Private  School  Issue.” 

Similar  exhaustive  treatment 
is  given  to  every  legislative 
activity  from  Foreign  .4id  and 
National  Defense  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Presidential  disability 
and  legislative  reorganization. 

Part  II  of  Congress  and  the 
Nntio7i  is  a  “Directory  of  Per¬ 
sons  and  Events.”  It  is  set  off 
by  a  thumb  tab  and  contains  the 
biographical  data;  committee 
chairmen;  key  votes;  the  Presi¬ 
dents  and  their  Cabinets;  mem- 
l)er.s  of  the  regulatory  agencies; 
89  controversial  nominations; 
216  Supreme  Court  cases,  and  a 
chronologj'  of  major  events. 

Congress  and  the  Nation  has 
an  8*2  X  11  inch  page,  is  3*2 
inches  thick,  weighs  more  than 
9  pounds,  and  has  a  55-page 
index  (also  set  off  by  a  handy 
thumb  tab). 

• 

(Clarence  J.  Brown  Dies 

Washington 

Repr.  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Ohio 
Republican  leader  for  half  a 
century,  died  Aug.  23  in  Bethes- 
da  Naval  Hosiiital.  He  was  70. 
Mr.  Brown  was  president  of 
Brown  Publishing  Company, 
which  owns  the  Urhana  (Ohio) 
Daily  Citizen  and  several  week¬ 
lies  in  the  state. 

«  *  * 

Louis  CALPHai  Jk.,  46,  presi- 
<lent  of  Perkins-Goodwin  Co., 
new.sprint  brokerage  firm;  Aug. 
27. 

*  *  * 

Frank  J.  Sayers,  66,  retired 
San  Franeiseo  Examiner  pho¬ 
tographer;  Aug.  24. 

*  *  ♦ 

Jacqi'ES  Laroc’HE,  66,  literary 
and  drama  critic  of  La  Presse, 
Montreal;  Aug.  20. 

*  *  * 

Isaac  Zeke  Handijjr,  (50,  Fort 
Woi’th,  Texas,  sports  writer; 
Aug.  23. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Leo  F.  Reardon,  73,  a  former 
editor  of  the  Mia^tii  (Fla.) 
Tribune;  playwright  and  novel¬ 
ist;  Aug.  25. 

*  *  « 

Tom  Dundon,  49,  former 
newspaperman.  World  War  II 
correspondent  in  the  Pacific ; 
publicist;  Aug.  25. 

*  * 

William  D.  Hassett,  85,  Ver¬ 
mont  newspaperman  who  worked 
later  for  the  Washington  Post 
and  the  Associated  Press  in 
Washington;  correspondence 
secretary  to  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt;  Aug.  29. 

*  *  * 

Kermit  K.  Kingsbury,  57,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Sunday  Telegram's  news  review 
section;  Aug.  17. 


George  R.  Lamade 
Of  Grit  Dies 

WlLLlAMSIDHT,  Pa. 

.4  .self-inflicted  gunshot 
wound  ended  the  life  of  George 
R.  Lamade,  jmblisher  of  the 
national  weekly  newspuiier, 
Crit,  here  Aug.  25.  Mr.  Lamade, 
who  was  71,  had  been  ill  for 
two  years,  according  to  Earl  R. 
.Miller,  Lycoming  County  coron¬ 
er. 

The  publisher  was  a  member 
of  the  family  which  founded 
Grit  as  a  small  town  weekly  and 
under  his  leadership  it  reached 
a  circulation  of  1,170,000  this 
year. 

Mr.  Lamade  was  a  i)lain-look- 
ing,  plain-spoken  man  whose 
jiolicy  was  to  keep  Grit  a  plain¬ 
looking,  jflain-spoken  news- 
tiaper.  In  1962  there  was  a  tiar- 
tial  change.  After  buying  offset 
pi*esses  the  publication  took  on 
a  breezier,  color-splashed  ap- 
l»earance. 

Grit  was  founded  by  Dietrick 
Lamade.  His  son  became  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  publishing 
company  in  1936,  and  president 
in  1938  upon  the  death  of  his 
father.  He  held  the  presidency 
until  1962,  when  he  took  the 
title  of  publisher. 

Mr.  Lamade,  a  native  of  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  learned  from  his 
father,  a  German-bom  printer: 
“Avoid  showing  the  wrong  side 
of  the  things,  or  making  people 
feel  discontent.”  He  followed 
this  philosophy,  exhorting  his 
staff  to  “ring  the  joy  bells  of 
life.” 

Ironically,  he  took  his  life  at  a 
time  when  the  Little  League 
World  Series  was  in  progress  at 
a  bail  field  that  was  provided 
through  his  help  as  a  memorial 
to  his  brother,  Howard. 

Mr.  Lamade  studied  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  and  Columbia  University. 

In  addition  to  the  national 
and  Pennsylvania  editions.  Grit 
Publishing  Co.  publishes  a  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  here. 

Mr.  Lamade  is  survived  by 
his  widow,  the  former  Norma 
Winters  Hendren,  whom  he 
married  after  his  first  wife,  the 
former  Margaret  Coryell  Hays, 
died  in  1948. 

Five  children  of  the  first  mar¬ 
riage  survive.  They  are  Dietrick 
2d,  J.  Robert  and  James  H.,  all 
associated  with  Grit,  G.  William 
Lamade  of  New  York  and  Mrs. 
Edward  M.  White  of  Painesville, 
Ohio. 

*  *  * 

Peter  Inglis,  50,  former 
Washington  correspondent  for 
Southam  Newspapers  of  Cana¬ 
da;  editorial  page  editor  of  the 
Montreal  Star;  editor  of  the 
Vancouver  Times;  Aug.  23. 
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^Why  does 
Green  Stamps 

advertise  in  this  publication  ? 


Simple. 

Because  the  readers  are  local  businessmen.  And  so  are  we.  We  don’t 
want  to  forget  that.  And  we  don’t  want  any  of  our  friends  to,  either.  We 
may  be  the  only  national  trading  stamp  company,  but  it  is  on  the  local 
level  that  we  do  our  business.  Been  that  way  for  nearly  70  years,  and  we 
aim  to  keep  it  that  way  for  another  70.  So  it  just  makes  sense  that  we  want 
the  local  press  to  know  more  about  us  and  our  business. 

And  why  do  we  feel  that  way? 

Well,  neighbors  ought  to  know  something  about  each  other. 


The 

Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

An  American  Way  of  Thrift  Since  1896 


You’ll  Find  Ladies 
At  Scene  of  Crime 

By  Freddie  Boyle 


Philadelphia 

The  old  attitude  that  police 
headquarters  is  no  place  for  a 
lady — not  even  a  lady  reporter — 
is  fading  out  in  Greater  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Some  years  ago,  in  the  days 
of  gang  murders  and  prohibi¬ 
tion,  few  editors  would  assign  a 
woman  reporter  to  the  police 
beat  because  it  was  a  rough, 
dirty  business  involving  a  high 
degree  of  risk. 

The  general  caliber  of  officer 
was  not  so  high  as  it  is  today 
and  the  conversation  around 
police  headquarters  was  even 
too  strong  for  the  more  sensitive 
male  reporters. 

A  few  editors  defied  custom 
and  assigned  an  occasional 
woman  to  crime  news  anyway. 
As  a  result  some  of  the  editors 
received  complaints  from  police. 

One  editor  found  a  re-write 
girl  in  tears  after  he  gave  her 
the  job  of  taking  a  rape  story 
over  the  phone.  Details  of  the 
crime  were  too  much  for  her,  he 
discovered. 


But  there  were  exceptions.  A 
handful  of  girl  reporters  in  the 
20s  and  30s  covered  crime, 
helped  break  down  barriers 
against  their  sex  and  made 
names  for  themselves. 

These  pioneers  made  it  easier 
for  the  women  who  followed 
until  gradually  women  reporters 
around  police  headquarters  be¬ 
came,  well  not  exactly  common¬ 
place,  but  not  unusual  either. 
Today  the  three  Philadelphia 
dailies  have  35  women  reporters 
and  correspondents  who  cover 
crime.  Numerous  other  women 
handle  police  news,  among  other 
assignments,  for  newspapers  in 
the  Philadelphia  suburban  area. 
One  woman  assigned  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  police  beat  is  Mrs. 
Lsabel  Spencer,  24,  a  1962  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  who 
took  the  job  with  the  Daily 
News  last  February. 

“They  tell  me  I’m  the  first 
woman  the  News  has  ever  had 
on  the  police  beat,”  she  said. 

Four  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
wromen  have  city  beats  that 


but  in  "Teletype”  it’s  always  a  cap . . . 


in  tackle 
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is  small, 


because  its  a  registered  trademark  identi¬ 
fying  Teletype  Corporation  products-and 
used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as  in: 
"Send  it  on  the  Teletype  printer."  Never 
just,  "Teletype  it." 


TELETYPE 


sometimes  include  crime  stories. 
The  Inquirer  and  the  Evening 
and  Sunday  Bulletin  each  have 
15  women  reporters  and  corre¬ 
spondents  who  cover  suburban 
crime  along  with  other  beats. 
They  are  assigned  in  South¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware. 

Their  beats  include  town  coun¬ 
cil,  board  of  education  and 
other  local  groups.  However, 
because  of  the  crime  increase  in 
recent  years  many  of  these 
women  now  have  more  contact 
with  police  than  with  any  other 
officials. 

Some  editors  attribute  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  women  in  crime 
reporting  to  a  difference  in  the 
type  of  today’s  crime  as  com¬ 
pared  with  30  or  more  years 
ago.  Crime  is  not  so  much  on  the 
level  of  the  professional  criminal 
as  it  used  to  be.  There  is  less 
risk  in  its  coverage  and  there 
are  more  women  involved  in 
crime  today  than  previously. 

More  Interested 

Other  editors  say  today’s 
women  reporters  show  more 
interest  in  crime  than  most  of 
their  predecessors  did.  Today’s 
women  face  the  facts  of  crime 
more  readily  and  are  not  horri¬ 
fied  by  it  as  the  women  of  20  or 
30  years  ago  were. 

None  of  the  women  inter¬ 
viewed  complained  of  police  dis¬ 
crimination  in  recent  years  be¬ 
cause  of  their  sex.  Some  said 
lieing  a  woman  was  somewhat  of 
an  advantage  because  police 
won’t  throw  a  woman  out  of 
headquarters  and  are  more  polite 
to  women  reporters  than  to  men. 

One  or  two  women  said  they 
had  trouble  getting  news  from 
police  at  first  but  managed  to 
wear  the  officers  down  by  be¬ 
having  like  ladies  and  persever¬ 
ing  until  the  cops  got  used  to 
them. 

Among  the  pioneers  in  Phila- 
delphia-area  crime  reporting 
were  Mrs.  Sarah  Sanderson  who 
covers  the  night  beat  in  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  J.,  for  the  Bulletin,  Miss 
Evelyn  Shuler  and  Mrs.  Jean 
Barrett  Lit,  both  now  retired. 

Mrs.  Sanderson  said  she 
started  with  the  Inquirer  in  the 
middle  30s  as  correspondent  for 
Camden. 

“At  first  Camden  police  didn’t 
want  me  around,”  Mrs.  Sander¬ 
son  said.  “On  one  occasion  the 
public  safety  director,  though 
she  was  a  woman,  called  my  city 
editor  and  said  police  head¬ 
quarters  was  no  place  for  a 
lady.  He  asked  her  what  she  was 
doing  there.  She  gave  no  reply, 
just  sputtered.” 

Behaved  Like  a  Lady 

Mrs.  Sanderson  said  she  didn’t 
know  of  anything  in  particular 
she  did  to  win  the  police  over 
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Mrs.  Isabel  Spencer 


except  that  she  behaved  like  a 
lady.  She  learned  early  in  her 
career  that  police  don’t  like 
women  in  slacks  so  she  never 
wears  them  even  when  a 
freighter  gets  grounded  in  the 
Delaware  River  and  she  has  to 
climb  a  rope  ladder. 

“I  made  the  mistake  once  of 
wearing  slacks,”  she  recalled. 
“One  morning  I  was  called  out 
at  4  o’clock  when  four  children 
drowned  in  the  Delaware.  I 
pulled  a  coat  over  a  slack  suit. 
But  the  police  thought  I  was 
still  in  my  pajamas  so  I  never 
did  that  again.” 

Mrs.  Sanderson  said  one  of 
the  hardest  police  chiefs  she  ever 
knew  to  get  news  from  was  a 
man,  now  deceased,  in  Moores- 
town,  N.  J.,  about  13  miles  from 
Camden. 

“But  it  wasn’t  just  because  I 
was  a  woman.  He  wouldn’t  tell 
any  reporters  anything,  and 
when  a  young  couple  engaged  to 
be  married  was  found  shot  to 
death  he  made  no  exception.” 

After  burial  of  the  couple  the 
chief  apparently  had  some  rea¬ 
son  to  think  an  attempt  would 
lie  made  to  exhume  the  bodies. 

Mrs.  Sanderson  followed  the 
chief  to  the  cemetery.  He  dis¬ 
covered  her  but  didn’t  order  her 
to  leave. 

“I  sat  all  night  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery.  Nobody  appeared,  but  after 
that  I  had  no  trouble  getting 
information  from  the  chief,” 
Mrs.  Sanderson  said. 

Miss  Shuler  started  on  the 
now  defunct  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  in  1922  at  the  age  of  23. 

“I  think  I  was  the  first  woman 
on  the  staff,”  she  said.  “At  first 
I  covered  women’s  clubs  and 
Monday  morning  ministers’ 
meetings,  but  g^radually  I  worked 
into  crime  news.  From  the  early 
20s  until  about  the  early  40s  I 
covered  every  major  crime  in  the 
area  and  was  sent  out  of  town 
on  crime  cases.” 

Miss  Shuler  said  police  gave 
her  no  trouble  but  she  found 
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Crime  Beat 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


some  resentment  among  male 
reporters.  They  complained  that 
they  liked  to  sit  around  in  their 
undershirts  in  the  summer  and 
she  cramped  their  style  because 
they  had  to  watch  their  lan¬ 
guage. 

“I  told  the  men  they  weren’t 
likely  to  find  me  sitting  around 
in  my  undershirt  but  I  was  sure 
I  could  outcuss  anyone  of  them. 
After  that  I  got  along  fine,” 
Miss  Shuler  said. 

Her  reporting  included  the 
Lindburg  baby  kidnapping  from 
the  night  it  happened  until  the 
end  of  the  Bruno  Hauptmann 
trial  and  a  Holmesburg,  Pa., 
prison  riot. 

‘Never  Fresh’ 

Mrs.  Lit  worked  for  the  old 
Philadelphia  Record  in  the  30s 
and  early  40s.  In  1947  the  Bul¬ 
letin  bought  the  Record  and  took 
Mrs.  Lit  on  the  staff. 

For  many  years  Jean  Barrett, 
as  she  was  known,  covered 
Philadelphia  city  hall  and  crim¬ 
inal  trials  plus  some  crimes  from 
their  commission  through  the 
subsequent  trials. 

Before  her  newspaper  career 
she  was  secretary  to  Harry  A. 
Mackey,  a  former  mayor  of 
Philadelphia.  She  attributes  her 


initial  city-hall  assignment  to 
her  contacts  there.  She  said  she 
never  had  any  trouble  with 
police  or  other  officials. 

“I  was  always  respectful  and 
never  fresh,”  she  said. 

During  World  War  II  more 
women  got  their  chances  at 
police  reporting  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  male  reporters. 

One  of  these  was  Mrs.  Peggy 
Higgins  who  at  19  was  assigned 
the  police  beat  for  the  West 
Ciiestcr  (Pa.)  Daily  Local  News. 

The  then  chief  refused  to  give 
her  crime  news. 

“He  knew  my  father,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mrs.  Higgins,  “and  I 
guess  he  thought  of  me  as  his 
daughter.  For  a  while  after  I 
started  to  work  I  had  to  go  back 
to  my  city  editor  every  now  and 
then  and  tell  him  the  chief 
wouldn’t  tell  me  anything.  The 
editor  would  then  have  one  of 
the  men  call  police  headquarters 
to  get  the  news. 

“But  gradually  things 
changed.  The  chief  got  used  to 
me,  I  grew  older  and  gathering 
crime  news  was  no  problem.” 
Mrs.  Higgins  is  now  on  the 
suburban  desk  of  the  Bulletin. 

Mrs.  Dana  Stevenson  who 
covers  Burlington  County,  N.  J., 
for  the  Trenton  Times  also  got 
her  start  during  the  war.  But 
she  said  she  has  experienced 
very  little  discrimination. 

“I  remember  only  one  case 
during  the  years  I’ve  been  with 


the  Times,”  she  said.  “That  was 
alK)ut  two  years  ago  when  a 
thief  was  caught  running  along 
the  street  in  Burlington  City. 
The  police  made  him  take  off  his 
clothes  so  they  could  search  him. 
They  let  the  male  reporters  in 
to  talk  to  him  but  gave  me  the 
excuse  of  his  being  undressed 
for  not  letting  me  in.  I  found 
out  later  he  had  his  shorts  on.” 

Eyes  uii  Government  Beat 

Mrs.  Ida  Mae  Roeder,  who  has 
lieen  covering  crime  and  other 
news  since  1956  for  the  Camden 
Courier-Post,  said  she  recalls 
only  once  when  she  was  treated 
differently  from  men  “I  guess  it 
was  because  I  was  a  woman.” 

The  incident  occurred  after 
the  hatchet  murder  of  a  young 
girl  in  Lawnside,  N.  J. 

“Police  said  I  couldn’t  look  in 
the  room  where  the  murder 
victim  was.  I  suppose  they 
thought  I’d  faint.  But  I  did  look 
and  got  three  good  pictures.  The 
only  way  I  could  do  it  though 
was  to  forget  about  all  that 
blood.” 

As  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News’  first  police  reporter,  pert, 
red  haired  Isabel  Spencer  is 
breaking  an  even  stronger  tra¬ 
dition.  She’s  also  the  first  woman 
to  cover  “619”,  the  formerly 
all-male  police  headquarters 
press  room  for  nearly  a  century. 

Until  the  advent  of  the  ami¬ 


able  Isabel  Brannon,  who 
changed  her  name  to  Spencer 
when  she  married  veteran  news¬ 
paper  editor  and  television  edi¬ 
torialist  Gil  Spencer  in  July, 
“619”  had  remained  invulner¬ 
able  from  female  invasion. 

Mrs.  Spencer,  whose  ambi¬ 
tions  for  a  career  turned  toward 
newspaper  work  when  she  edited 
the  1962  class  yearbook  at  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  worked  nearly 
three  years  as  a  feature  writer 
and  news  reporter  on  the  weekly 
Ardmore  (Pa.)  Main  Line  Times 
and  then  the  Delaware  County 
Times  at  Chester  until  she  was 
hired  by  the  Daily  News  city 
editor  Bill  Blitman  early  this 
year. 

In  seeking  a  job  on  a  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  Isabel  chose  the 
Daily  News,  she  says,  because  of 
its  lively  treatment  of  police 
and  feature  stories. 

On  a  larger  newspaper,  she 
was  afraid  she  might  be  “gob¬ 
bled  up  on  a  big  staff  and  left 
to  cover  club  news  and  flower 
shows.” 

Mrs.  Spencer’s  ambition  is  to 
cover  municipal  or  state  gov¬ 
ernment. 

“I  like  to  cover  hard  news  as 
it  is  breaking,  not  women’s  fea¬ 
tures,”  she  said.  “I  think  the 
police  beat  is  the  best  education 
for  covering  government  or  any 
other  beats.  This  is  where  it  all 
begins.” 
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July 


Linage 


1965 

1964 

AKRON,  1 

OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-a  . 

2,306,278 

2,301,464 

§Beacon  Journal-S  _ 

709,597 

743,709 

Grand  Total  . 

3,015,875 

3,045,173 

ALBANY, 

N.  Y. 

*Knickerbocker-News-a 

1,074,195 

1,032,920 

Times  Union>m  ....  . 

1,193,775 

1,059,523 

§Times  Union-S . 

538,049 

476,907 

Grand  Total  . 

2,806,019 

2,569,350 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Journal-m  . 

1,880,815 

1,803,508 

§Joumal-S . 

467.840 

424,048 

Tribune^e  . 

1,839,107 

1,783,305 

Grand  Total . 

4,187,762 

4,010,861 

ATLANTA, 

,  GA. 

Constitution-m  . 

2,216,890 

1,887,479 

Joumal-e  . 

2,594,913 

2,231,356 

Journal  &  Con$titut?on-S 

863,809 

1,015,250 

Time$-e . 

493,782 

638,727 

Time$-S  . 

126,509 

225,412 

Grand  Total . 

6,295,903 

5,998,224 

NOTE:  Joumal-a  1965—2,594,913 

includes 

44,331  lines  of  part-run 

advertising. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Press-m  . 

985,359 

978,542 

•Press-S  . 

174,386 

149,721 

Grand  Total . 

1,159,745 

1,128,263 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

§News-Amarican-S _ 

44i.l23 

407,734 

News-American-e _ 

1,417,000 

1,394,322 

Sun-m  . 

1,346,359 

1,306,659 

Sun-e  . 

1.991.442 

2,063,397 

tSun-S  . 

1,192,458 

1,166,686 

Grand  Total . 

6.388.382 

6,338,798 

BANGOR. 

ME. 

News-tn  . 

820,744 

828,170 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-e  . 

1,314,006 

1,375,008 

§Press-S  . 

316,022 

256,362 

$un-8ulletin>m  . 

503,278 

420.648 

Grand  Total  . 

2,133,306 

2,052,018 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  . 

1,075,320 

983,383 

News-e  . 

1,816,765 

l,628,W 

tNews-S  . 

588,867 

654,397 

Grand  Total  . 

3.480.952 

3,265,879 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertisinq  1 

Included: 

News-e  1965—1,816.765  includes  41,770  lines; 

1964—1,628,099  includes 

32,804  lines. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Record  American-d  . . . 

650,339 

642,856 

Advartiser-S  . 

227,759 

209,751 

§Globe-e  . 

1,333,425 

1,301,218 

Globe-m  . 

1,441,055 

1,233,565 

Globe-S  . 

1,029,727 

903,303 

Herald-m  . 

985,644 

930,301 

fHerald-S  . 

662,747 

651,398 

Traveler-e  . 

1,043,701 

1,112,138 

Grand  Total  . 

7,373,397 

6,984,530 

BUFFALO, 

N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  _ 

1,060,456 

944,709 

{Courier  Express-S  . . . 

654,082 

662,529 

fEvening  News-e  . 

2,221,934 

2,097,247 

Grand  Total  . 

3,936,472 

3,704,485 

CAMDEN, 

N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  . 

1,688,987 

1,612,749 

IMPORTANT 

NOTICE 

Th*  tinaq*  tabulations  shown  haro  hava 
baan  compilad  by  Madia  Racords,  Inc.  for 
aiclusiva  publication  by  Editor  t  Publishar. 
Thay  may  not  ba  printad  or  Publishad  in 
any  form  without  axplict  parmission  from 
Madia  Racords,  Inc. 

Escapt  whara  othar  fiquras  ara  spacifi- 
cally  shown  tha  following  footnotas  apply 
to  Madia  Racords,  July  l9iS  Linagas: 
*lncludas  15, M7  iinas  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
flncludas  12,325  Iinas  THIS  WEEK 
iincludas  14,388  Iinas  PARADE 
drincludas  39,137  lines  WEEKEND. 
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Linage 

Linage 

1964 

Index 

inti.! 

1964 

%  of 

E&P 

Total  -Vdvertising 

.July  . 

2:i8,«87,00(l 

226,454,000 

105.4 

111.4 

June  . 

2(55, ‘.>y  1,(100 

246,978,000 

107.7 

110.4 

Year  to  date  . . 

1,757,165,000 

1,683,448,000 

104.4 

108.9 

Display 

July  . 

164,580,000 

159,570,000 

103.1 

109.1 

June  . 

190,300,000 

178,590,000 

106.6 

108.1 

Year  to  date  . . 

1,255,685,000 

1,217,768,000 

103.1 

106.6 

Classified 

July  . 

74,107,000 

(56,884,000 

110.8 

117.1 

June  . 

75,691,000 

68,388,000 

110.7 

118.5 

Year  to  date  . . 

501,480,000 

465,680,000 

107.7 

115.4 

Retail 

July  . 

127,307,000 

121,385,000 

104.9 

112.5 

June  . 

142,658,000 

131,349,000 

108.6 

111.3 

Year  to  date  . . 

954,851,000 

914,896,000 

104.4 

109.5 

Department  Store 

July  . 

41,352,000 

39,596,000 

104.4 

108.7 

June  . 

48,318,000 

43,721,000 

110.5 

112.4 

Year  to  date  . . 

329,899,000 

315,887,000 

104.4 

109.1 

General 

July  . 

18,190,000 

19,(504,000 

92.8 

89.1 

June  . 

24,923,000 

25,875,000 

96,3 

89.9 

Year  to  date  . . 

160,973,000 

167,820,000 

95.9 

90.6 

■Automotive 

July  . 

13,351,000 

12,831,000 

104.1 

111.4 

June  . 

17,299,000 

16,214,000 

106.7 

113. 1 

Y'ear  to  date  . . 

101,027,000 

97,337,000 

103.8 

108.3 

Financial 

July  . 

5,732,000 

5,750,000 

99.7 

106.1 

June  . 

5,420,000 

5,152,000 

105.2 

112.0 

Year  to  date  . . 

38,834,000 

37,715,000 

103.0 

108.9 

1955  1964 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

Naws-a  .  1,382,095  1,209,323 

Observer-m  .  1,854,874  1,734,154 

tObsarvar-S  .  553,349  510,779 

Grand  Total  .  3,790,318  3,454,256 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribuna-m  3.311,637  2,973,570 

Tribuna-S  .  1,283,011  1,211,577 

(Daily  News-e  .  1,795,786  1,786,231 

Amarican-a  .  850,148  774,419 

Amarican-S  .  361,072  494,304 

Sun-Timas-m  .  1,955,115  1,764,477 

§Sun-Timas-S  .  708,428  627,917 

Grand  Total  . 10,265,197  9,632,495 

NOTE:  Part  Run  Advertising  Included: 
Tribuna.ni— 1965— 3,311,637  includes  452,877 
lines:  1964—2,973,570  includes  424,272  lines; 
S— 1965— 1,283,011  includes  265,557  lines; 
1964—1,211,577  includes  228,336  lines;  Sun- 
Times-S  1965 — 706,428  includes  137,067  lines; 
1964—627,917  includes  110,543  lines. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirar-m  .  2,027,679  1,826,057 

fEnquirer-S  .  941,268  1,047,542 

Post  A  Times-Star-a  ...  2,070,067  2,108,765 

Grand  Total  .  5,039,014  4,982,364 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Daaler-m  .  2,644,181  2,470,201 

tPlain  Dealer-S  .  1,087,699  1,283,842 

Pressn  .  2,n7,620  2,552,448 

Grand  Total  .  6,469,500  6,306,491 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  included: 
Prass-a  1965—2,737,620  includes  279,473 
lines;  1964—2,552,448  includes  195,400  lines. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  2,635,731  2,575,076 

Dispatch-S  .  1,026,358  1,103,096 

Citixan-Journal-m  .  1,033,3^  1,015,428 

Star-w  .  62,862  41,236 

Grand  Total  . 4,758,299  4,734,8M 

NOTE;  On  Strike:  Star  July  4. 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

Naws-m  .  2,614,109  2,286,363 

tNaws-S  .  625,597  589,966 

Timas  Harald-a  .  2,950,833  2,549,747 

§Timas  Harald-S  .  665,578  676,375 

Grand  Total  .  6,856,117  6,102,451 


1965  1964 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  inciudad: 
Timas  Harald-a — this  year  2,950,833  lines 
includes  151,048  lines;  last  year  2,549,747 
lines  includes  71,450  lines;  News-nn — this 
year  2,614,109  lines  includes  5,200  lines. 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2,183,810  1,987,154 

News-e  .  2,186,398  2,098,132 

§News-S  .  467,349  484,977 


Grand  Total  . . . . 

....  4,837,557 

4,570,283 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m 

....  2,334,510 

2,172,589 

{Rocky  Mt,  Naws-S 

...  338,112 

385,721 

Post-*  . 

....  2,832,121 

2,752,181 

Post-S  . 

. . . .  824,971 

812,774 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

....  8,129.714 

8,123,245 

NOTE:  Part-run 

advertising 

included; 

Post-e— this  year  2,832.121  includes  241,178 

lines;  last  year  2,752,181  includes  3l8,9f7 

lines. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m  . 

558,919 

538,809 

Tribun*-*  . 

. .  937,379 

988,758 

tRegistar-S  . 

. . . .  397,874 

347,972 

Grand  Total  .... 

....  1.819,972 

1,853,337 

NOTE:  Part-run 

advertising 

included: 

Tribune-a  1985-937,379  includes  12,810 

lines;  Registar-S 

1985—397,874 

includes 

9,800  lines. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  . 

. 1,843,845 

589,954 

{Free  Press-S  . 

....  395,153 

175,988 

Naws-a  . 

....  2,750,084 

1,075,385 

tNaws-S  . 

....  978,298 

485,389 

Grand  Total  .  5,767,160  2,306,696 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising  included: 
Free  Prass-m  1965  —  1,643,645  in¬ 

cludes  90,684  lines;  1964—589,954  includes 
33,238  lines;  Free  Prass-S  1965—395,153  in¬ 
cludes  60,110  lines;  1964—175,988;  Naws-a 
1965—2,750,064  includes  124,462  lines;  1964 
—1,075,365  includes  93,068  lines.  Naws-S 
1965—978,298  includes  45,843  lines;  1964— 
465,389  includes  20,553  lines. 

On  Strike;  All  naivspapars  July  14-31,  1964 
inc. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Star  Gazette  & 

Advertiser-d  .  849,684  850,981 


1985 

1984 

•Telegram-S 

.  209,038 

191,732 

Grand  Total 

.  1,058,722 

1,042,713 

EL 

PASO,  TEX. 

Times-m  . 

{Times-S  . 

Herald-Post-e  . 

.  1,429,187 

.  277,449 

.  1,389,547 

1,397,888 

283,197 

1,330,720 

Grand  Total 

.  3,098,183 

3,011,805 

ERIE,  PA. 

Times-e  . 

{Times-News-S 

.  1,213,743 

.  341,473 

1,188,801 

319,305 

Grand  Total  .  1,555,216  1,485,906 

NOTE;  The  News-m,  and  Times-e,  are  sold 
in  optional  combinations.  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Times-e  is  shown. 


EVERETT, 

WASH. 

Herald-e  . 

..  1,079,892 

1,081,540 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 
Herald  News-e  .  948,844 

850,182 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-e  . 

,.  2,008,579 
. .  850,488 

2,039,989 

882,758 

415.333 

300,985 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,074,398 

3,003,712 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gaiette-m  . . . 
{Journal  Gaiette-S  ... 
News  Santinal-e  . 

.  1,442,382 
.  430,515 

.  1,788,514 

1,291,522 

413,777 

1,897.385 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,859,391 

3,402,884 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  . 

Star-Telegram-e  . 

{Star-Telegram-S  . 

.  1,121,197 
.  2,094,711 
.  820,425 

.  484,089 

1,010,883 

1,871,940 

830,384 

520,907 

Press-S  . 

.  123,813 

175,359 

Grand  Total  .  4,444,035  4,209,433 

NOTE:  Press-e  published  5  days  a  weak 
oniy. 

FRESNO, 

CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 

{Bea-S  . 

.  1,570,418 
543,258 

1,452,931 

538,529 

Grand  Total . 

.  2,113,874 

1,991,480 

GARY, 

IND. 

Post-Tribune-o  . 

Post-Tribuna-S  . 

.  1,848,244 
.  427,555 

1,541,891 

424,470 

Grand  Total . 

.  2,073,799 

1,988,181 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note)  . 

NOTE:  Post-Star-m 
Times-e.  Linage  of 
Star-m,  only  is  given. 

.  719,048  730,774 

sold  in  comb,  with 
one  edition.  Post- 

GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 

Press-e  . 

tPress-S  . 

.  2,098,478 
.  430,318 

2,085,814 

420,084 

Grand  Total . 

.  2,528,798 

2,485,878 

HACKENSACK,  N.  J. 

Record-e  .  I.7B3.I27  1,754,720 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising  Record-e— 
this  year  I,7B3,I27  lines  includes  109,288 
lines,  last  year  1,754,720  lines  includes  80,- 
955  lines. 

HARTFORD 

,  CONN. 

Courant-m  . 

{Courant-S  . 

fTimes-e  . 

.  1,158,429 
.  531,088 

.  1,792,173 

1,085,100 

527,918 

1,782,545 

Grand  Total . 

.  3,481,890 

3,355,581 

HONOLULU, 

,  HAWAII 

Advartiser-m  . 

Star-Bulletin-a  . 

fStar-Bulletin  & 
Advartiser-S  . 

.  1,894,390 
.  2,092,584 

.  501,429 

1,828,088 

1,985,384 

431,255 

Grand  Totai . 

.  4,488,403 

4,042,887 

HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Chronicle-e  . 

|Chronicla-S  . 

Post-m  . 

tPost-S  . 

.  3,097,788 
.  971,208 

.  2,808.378 
.  891,887 

3,237,910 

951,182 

2,454,758 

881,438 

Grand  Total . 

.  7,387.039 

7,305,288 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising  inciudad: 
Chronicla-a — this  year  3,097,788  lines  in¬ 
cludes  155,517  lines;  last  year  3,237,910 
lines  includes  392,087  lines.  Chronicla-S — 
this  year  971,206  lines  includes  61,216  lines; 
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last  year  951,182  lines  includes  17,729  lines. 
Post-m — this  year  2,404,378  lines  includes 
123,047  lines;  last  year  2,454,758  lines  in¬ 
cludes  139,530  lines.  Post-S — this  year  491,- 
447  lines  includes  17,014  lines. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News*e  . 

1,457,932 

1,478,075 

star-m . 

1,818,931 

1,478,741 

tStar-S  . 

787,151 

795,489 

Time$-e  . 

783,234 

749,438 

§Time$-S  . 

175,434 

144,854 

Grand  Total  . 

5,222,882 

5,084,417 

JACKSON, 

MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m  . 

1,225,438 

1,055,819 

ICIarion  Ledgtr  & 

4News-S  . 

285,899 

248,873 

Daily  News-e  . 

1 ,200,088 

1,037,384 

Grand  Total  . 

2,711,425 

2,342,074 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA 

Time$-Union-m  . 

2,341,948 

2,282,082 

tTimes-Union-S  . 

525,342 

531,404 

Journal-e  . 

984,504 

1,184,338 

Grand  Total  . 

3,851,814 

3,998,024 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e  . 

1,032,944 

1,013,141 

Grand  Total 


LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  787,403 

•Sun-S  .  158,784 


MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  740,344  789,548 

•News-S  .  144,911  144,105 


Grand  Total  .  925,277  953,453  ' 

NOTE:  News-S  is  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination  with  the  following  Monday  Union 
Leader. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  2,008,492  1,748,252 
Commercial  Appeal-S  592,874  593,814 

Press-Scimitar-e  .  1,385,877  1,390,420 


Grand  Total  .  3,987,443  3,752,488 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  included: 
Press-Scimitar-e —  1945 —  1,385,877  includes  i 
43,784  lines;  1944—1.390,420  includes  89,240  | 
lines.  I 

MIAMI.  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  3,794,310  3,442,074 

§Herald-S  .  1,133.409  1,130,241  ! 

News-e  .  1,049,799  1,038,455 

tNews-S  .  240,710  255,908  | 


NOTE;  Part-run  advertising  included; 
This  year  1,032,944  lines  includes  57,144 
lines;  last  year  1,013,141  lines  includes  49,- 
981  lines. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  .  1,929,334  1,811,148 

Star-e  .  1,415,123  1,405,147 

t5tar-s  .  485,802  471,948 

Grand  Total  .  4,230,259  4,088,283 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  775,740  782,542 

News-Sentinel-e  .  1,231,485  1,153,918 

§News-Sentinel-S  .  325.894  331,317 

Grand  Total  .  2,333,139  2,247,797 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Eagle-Tribune-d  .  889,840  935,559 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  ...  1,149,755  1,182,337 
§Arkansas  Gaiette-S  ...  319,594  352,058 

Grand  Total .  1,489,349  1,534,395 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Independent-m  .  2,304,414  2,178,107 

§lndependent  Press- 

Telegram-S  .  .  403,024  429,404 

Press-Telegram-e  .  2,253,783  2,203,584 

Grand  Total  .  5,141,221  5,011,095 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising  included: 
Independent-m — this  year  2,304,414  lines  in¬ 
cludes  280,543  lines;  last  year  2,178,107 
lines  includes  145,748  lines.  Press-Tele¬ 
gram-e — this  year  2,253,783  lines  includes 
280,543  lines;  last  year  2,203,584  lines  in¬ 
cludes  145,748  lines. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk-e .  2,078,534  1,984,335 

Newsday  Nassau-a  ....  2,254,985  2,192,344 


Grand  Total  .  4,218,428  4,084,478 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  included: 
Herald-m— 1945— 3,794,310  includes  90,499 
lines;  1944 — 3,442,074  includes  158,301  lines. 
Herald-S—  1945—  1,133,409  includes  42,792 
lines;  1944—1,130,241  includes  45,471  lines.  | 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  925,201  725,778 

Journal-e  .  2,835,249  2,455,972  i 

tJournal-S  .  1,207,034  1,255,334  1 


Grand  Total .  4,947,484  4,437,084 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,401,059  1,517,408 

Star-e  .  2,392,551  2,242,830 

fTribune-S  .  977,414  923,322 


Grand  Total  .  4,971,024  4,703,740  1 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising  included:  , 
Star-e— 1945  —  2,392,551  includes  347,157! 
lines;  1944 — 2,242,830  includes  270,439  lines.  - 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  934,121  888,227 

§Bee-S  .  203,491  189,199 


Grand  Total  .  1,137,812  1,077,424 

NOTE:  6ee-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

itStar-e  .  2,200,244  2,245,412 

Gaiette-m  .  1,281,430  1,237,448 

La  Presse-e  .  2,241,913  On  Strike 

La  Patrie-S  .  97,052  149,001 


Grand  Total  .  5,840,441  3,432,041 

NOTE:  Star-e — Includes  Weekend  Maga¬ 
zine  linage.  **On  strike:  La  Presse  July 
1-31,  inc. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  .  882,429  880,775 

Star-m  .  874,774  887,849 

*Star-S  .  277,200  222,435 


Grand  Total  .  4,335,521  4,178,479 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  4,943,102  4,420,021 

Times-S  .  2,834,522  2,705,555 

Herald  Ezaminer-e  ....  1,974,789  1,992,574 

Herald  Examiner-S  _  580,442  403,787 


Grand  Total  .  2,034,405  1,991,079 

NASHVILLE,  TENN.  I 

Banner-e  .  1,494,549  1,447,271 

Tennessean-m  .  1,557,490  1,442,794 

Tennessean-S  .  490,444  544,370  < 


Grand  Total .  3,544,483  3,454,435  j 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e  .  874,592  880,023 

§Standard-Times-S  ....  214,129  239,550 


Grand  Total . 10,357,075  9,921,937 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  included: 
Times-m — this  year  4,943,102  lines  includes 
813,157  lines;  last  year  4,420,021  lines  in¬ 
cludes  841,(43  lines.  Times-S — this  year 
2,834,522  lines  includes  983,913  lines;  last 
year  2,705,555  lines  includes  959,080  lines. 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m  ....  1,587,414  1,492,973 

Courier  Journal-S  .  448.440  484,234 

Times-e  .  1,839,040  1,789,513 


Grand  Total .  1,090,721  1,119,573 

NOTE:  Standard-Times-e — This  year  874,- 
592  lines  includes  27,741  lines  of  part-run 
advertising. 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  ....  848,471 

Registcr-e  .  1,453,104 

Register-S  .  578,194 

Register  t  Journal- 
Courier-Sat  .  127,744 


741,959 

1,458,342 

514,303 

74,047 


4,075,134  3,948,720 


720,074 

144,494 


Grand  Total .  944,389  884,772 


Grand  Total  . .  3,007,539  2,790,471 

Journal  Courier-m  and  Register-e  pub-  i 
lished  5  days  a  week  only.  j 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  I 

Times-Picayune-m  .  3,052,847  2,722,453 

tTimes-Picayune-S  .  825,438  821.943 

States  S  Item-e  .  1,591,148  1,457,812 


Grand  Total .  5,449,473  5,002,408 

490,423  {Continued  on  page  42) 
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LYNN,  MASS. 

Itam-a  .  481,594 


Webster's  Dictionary  defines  “Know-how"  as 
“Technical  expertness  and  accumulated  prac¬ 
tical  skill  in  lining  up  a  complicated  operation 
for  smooth  and  efficient  execution.” 

For  over  75  years  Hamilton  has  been  serving 
the  Printing  industry  with  its  special  “Know¬ 
how.”  This  unique  Hamilton  premium-plus 
service  can  help  you  equip  to  do  the  best 
possible  job.  Let  Hamilton  streamline  your 
Composing  Room  for  the  ultimate  in  efficient 
and  smooth  operation.  Send  for  detailed  in¬ 
formation  on  Hamilton’s  complete  line  of 
standard  and  custom  items  for  the  printing 
industry. 

We  have  the  same  “Know-how”  for  Dispatch 
Departments  too! 


HAMILTON  MANUFACTURINO  COMPANY 

Hamilton  Manufacturing  Company,  (•cneral  Offices.  Two  Rivers.  Wisconsin 
Factories  at  Two  Rivers,  Wisconsin  and  kusciusko.  Mississippi 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

“KNOW  HOW”  BY 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Times-m  . 

..  2,330,804 

2,232,384 

Times-S  . 

..  2,048,889 

1,838,889 

Herald  Tribune-m  ... 

..  725,237 

887,487 

fHerald  Tribuna-S  .. 

..  383,995 

371,892 

News-m  . 

..  1,808  881 

1,885,371 

News-S  . 

..  1,199,989 

1,189,137 

Journal-American-e  . 

..  819,888 

915.870 

Journal-American-S  . 

. .  203,208 

241,309 

Post-e  . 

..  735,219 

827,802 

Post-S  . 

83,394 

87,474 

World  Telegram  t 

Sun-e  . 

800,088 

887,022 

Grand  Total  . 

.11,117,128 

10,942,217 

NOTE;  Post-e  published  5  days  a  week 

only. 

NOTE:  News  split  run  included  123,831 
lines  (m);  50,487  lines  (S). 

NOTE:  Herald  Tribune-S— 1985— 383,945 
(28,358);  1984-371,892  (28,808).  News-m— 
1985—1,808,881  (938,832);  1984-1.885,371 

(888,885).  News-S— 1985— 1,199,989  (783,- 

853);  1984—1,189.137  (791,483).  Journal- 
American-e— 1985— 819,888  (77.481);  1984- 
915,870  (103,591).  Joumal-American-S  — 

1985-203,208  (48.308);  1984—241,309  (53.- 
520).  World-Telegram  t  Sun-e— 1985— 800.- 
088  (58,334);  1984—887,022  (78,381). 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  ...  1,181,229  1,245,398 
§Long  Island  Press-S  ..  414,895  438,113 

Grand  Total  .  1,595,924  1,881,511 

NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO-LA  PRENSA), 
N.  Y. 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-m.  299,998  304,204 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-S  87,272  79,140 

Grand  Total  .  387,288  383,344 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

News-e  .  828,148  754.344 

NOTE:  News-e — last  year  754,344  lines  in¬ 
cludes  21,270  lines  Part-Run  advertising. 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Press-m  .  1,844,419  1,453,203 

§Press-S  .  328,217  332,073 

fimes-Herald-e  .  1,380,379  1,288,253 

Grand  Total  .  3,331,015  3,053,529 

NIAGARA  FAUS,  N.  Y. 

GazaHe-e  .  982,579  934.821 

*Gazette-S  .  198,081  178,214 

Grand  Total  .  1,158,880  1,110,835 

NORFOU,  VA. 

Ledger-Star-e  .  2,225,392  1,918,377 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,742,250  2,381,101 

tVirginian-Pilot  5  Star-S  883,829  877,182 

Grand  Total  .  5,851,471  4,954,880 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  included: 

Ladger-Star-e  1985—2,225,392  includes  555,- 
895  lines;  1984—1,918,377  includes  477,475 
lines;  Virginian-Pilot-m  1985 — 2,742,250  in¬ 
cludes  545,820  lines;  1984—2,381,101  in¬ 

cludes  483, on  lines;  Virginian-Pilot  t  Star-S 
1985—883,829  includes  130,879  Iines;l984 — 
877,182  includes  138,980  lines. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  2,294,524  2,287,517 

§Tribune-S  .  890,538  738,270 

Grand  Total  .  2,985,080  3,003,787 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 


Oklahoman-m  .  1,375,218  1,372,541 


Oklahoman-S  .  443,034  424.170 

Times-e  . 1,408,934  1,551,928 

Grand  Total  .  3,227,188  3.348,837 


NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  included; 

Oklahoman-m  1985 — 1,375,218  includes  92.- 
743  lines;  1984—1,372,541  includes  58.394 
lines;  Times-e  1985—1,408,934  includes  138  - 
921  lines;  1984—1,551,928  includes  212,710 
lines. 

OMAHA.  NEBR. 

World-Herald 

(See  Note)  .  1,377,788  1,288,393 

World-Herald-S  .  818,551  888,105 

Grand  Total  .  1,994,339  1,934,498 

NOTE;  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  m  and  a.  Linage  of  only  one  edition 
is  shown. 

ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Star  e  .  2,748,820  2,520,009 

Sentinel-m  .  2.748.820  2,520,009 

Sentinel-S  .  782,895  779,084 

Grand  Total  .  8,280,335  5,819,102 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  included; 
Star-e  —  1985  —  2,748,820  includes  740,21 1 
lines;  1984—2.520,009  includes  732,181  lines. 
Sentinel-m— 1985— 2.748.820  includes  740,211 
lines;  1984—2,520,009  includes  732,181  lines. 
Sentinel-S— 1985— 782.895  includes  289,114 
lines;  1984 — 779,084  includes  282,849  lines. 

PALO  ALTO.  CALIF. 

Times-e  .  1,882,944  . 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-News-e  .  1,082,049  1,191,158 

§lndependent-Star 

New$-S  .  328,557  384,344 

Independent-m  .  1,084,089  1. 182.471 

Grand  Total  .  2,474,895  2,737,973 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

Call-m  .  388,822  . 

PAWTUCKET.  R.  I. 

Times-e .  720,189  7i8,5i0 

PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

News-e  .  795,337  783,228 

Journal-m  .  1,440,247  1,278,489 

Naws-Journal-S  .  379,835  329.293 

Grand  Total .  2,815,419  2,391,008 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (See  Note)  1,441,508  1,270,135 

IJournal  Star-S .  343,189  358,783 

Grand  Total  .  1,784,875  1.828,918 

NOTE;  Journal  Star-m  and  Journal  Star-e 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one 
edition,  a  is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-o  .  2,181,809  2,171,298 

tBulletin-S  .  570,714  488,824 

Inquirer-m  .  1,585,842  1,573.833 

Inquirer-S  .  1,139,733  1,088,728 

News-e  .  927,821  830,843 

Grand  Total .  8,385,919  8,133,524 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  included: 
Bulletin-e— 1985— 2,181,809  includes  321,282 
lines:  1984— 2,I7I,2W  includes  272,091  lines. 
Bulletin-S— 1985  —  570.714  includes  183,722 
lines;  1984 — 488,824  includes  100,992  lines. 
Inquirer-m— 1985— 1,585,842  includes  97,873 
lines;  1984 — 1,573,833  includes  118,571  lines. 
Inquirer-S— 1985-1,139,733  includes  137,118 
lines;  1984—1,088.728  includes  73,048  lines. 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  2,875,588  2,893,375 

fRepublic-S  .  747,350  789,809 

Gaiette-e  .  2,777,427  2,719,358 

Grand  Total  .  8,400,383  8,182,340 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  t  Sun-Tel.-m  1,179,044  983.440 

Press-e  .  2,089,841  1,882.937 

fPress-S  .  824,478  788,553 

Grand  Total  .  4,093,383  3,832,930 

PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 

Courier-News-a  .  1,222,078  . 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  . 2,289,227  2,234,775 

t§Oregonian-S  .  874,292  904,982 

Oregon  Journal-a  .  818,823  879,814 

Grand  Total .  3,982,142  3,819,571 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  included: 
Oregon  Journal-a — this  year  818,823  lines 
includes  58,423  lines;  last  year  879,814  lines 
includes  22,913  lines. 


PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,384,841  1,428,780 

Journal-m  .  1,552,785  1,482,927 

tJournal-S .  818,859  819,401 

Grand  Total  .  3,558,485  3,509,108 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle-e  (See  Note)  ...  1,035,048  1,084.808 
§Eagle-S  .  287,034  281,287 

Grand  Total .  1,302,080  1,348,093 

NOTE;  Eagle-e  and  Times-m  sold  in  com¬ 
bination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Eagle-e, 
is  shown. 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise 

(See  Note)  .  1,882,121  1,571,543 

§Press-Enterprisa-S  _  388,537  322,898 

Grand  Total  .  2,028,858  1,894  439 

NOTE;  Enterprise-m  and  Press-e  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  En¬ 
terprise-m,  is  shown. 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising  included; 
Press-Enterprise  —  This  year  1,882,121  in¬ 
cludes  18,804  lines;  Press-Enterprise— Last 
year  1,571,543  includes  19,538  lines. 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Tmes-m  .  1,148,758  1,082,932 

8Times-S  .  223,877  238,807 

World-News-e  .  1.129,131  1,088,219 

Grand  Total  .  2,501,588  2,409,958 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-m  .  1,782,987  1,545,947 

(Democrat  & 

Chronicle-S  .  759,858  719,345 

•Times-Union-e  .  1,934,488  1,835,808 

Grand  Total  .  4,457,113  4,100,898 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note)  .  1,285,304  1. 178.139 

Star-S  .  385,734  410,881 

Grand  Total  .  1,871.038  1,587  000 

NOTE;  Star-m  and  Register-Republic-e 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one 
edition — Star-m— is  shown.  Star-m  pub¬ 
lished  five  week  days  only,  ezcl  Mon. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2.378.558  2,489  490 

8Bee-S  .  588,203  597  371 

Union-m  .  850,045  925,572 

'Union  s  .  183,415  188,324 

Grand  Total  .  3,978,221  4,158.757 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  ...  1,348,248  1,185,834 

tGlobe-Democrat-we  .  451,491  424.701 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,244,788  2,105,948 

§Post-Oispatch-S  .  1,150,120  1,111,578 

Grand  Total  .  5,194,845  4,807.859 

NOTE:  Part-run  adveHising  included: 
Globe-Democrat-m  —  1985  —  1.348,248  in¬ 
cludes  249,101  lines;  1984—1,185,834  includes 
190,978  lines.  Globe-Democrat-we — 1985— 
451,491  includes  14,828  lines;  1984—424,701 
includes  10,393  lines.  Post-Dispatch-e— 1985 
—2.244.788  includes  187,132  lines;  1984— 
2,105,948  includes  188,701  lines.  Post-Dis- 
patch-S— 1985— 1,150,120  includes  10,289 
lines;  1984—1,111,578  includes  90,783  lines. 
Globe-Democrat-m  published  5  week  days 
only. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  1,018,095  1,088,434 

§Pioneer  Press-S  .  847,300  850,044 

Dispatch-e  .  1,802,151  1,795,107 

Grand  Total  .  3,487.548  3,531,585 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising  included; 
Dispatch-e— 1985— 1.802,151  includes  207,578 
lines;  1984-1.795,107  includes  172,948  lines. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Independent-e .  1.088,029  1,093,804 

Times-m  .  2,122,723  2,217,427 

§Times-S  .  535,987  544,048 

Grand  Total  .  3,724,739  3,855,277 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  included; 
Times-m  —  1985  -  2.122,723  includes  107,087 
lines;  1984—2,217,427  includes  97,278  lines; 
Times-S— 1985— 535,987  includes  24,878  lines; 
1984—^,048  includes  19,831  lines. 

SALEM.  ORE. 

Oregon  Statesman-m  ..  1,088,539  1,038,517 

'Oregon  Statesman-S  . .  197,478  189,192 

Capital  Journal-e  .  1,159,235  1,134,244 

Grand  Total .  2,443,252  2,359,953 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


Tribune-m  . 

2,089,883 

1.982,378 

(Tribune-S  . 

538,742 

802,881 

Deseret  News 

Telegram-e  . 

2,050,810 

1,982,218 

Grand  Total  . 

4,879,235 

4,527.4n 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Express-m  . 

1,780,481 

1,881,795 

fEspress-News-S  . 

549,981 

800,503 

Express-News-Sat  . 

341,137 

258,203 

News-e  . 

1,851,525 

1,879,401 

Light-e  . 

1,897,739 

1,879,989 

Light-S  . 

819,474 

881,352 

Light-Sat  . 

224,870 

133,781 

Grand  Total  . 

7,085,007 

8,895,024 

NOTE;  Express-m,  News-e  and  Light-e 

published  5  days  a  week  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun-m  . 

1,949,912 

1,882,010 

§Sun-Telegram-S . 

418,097 

439,803 

Grand  Total  . 

2,388,009 

2,301,813 

NOTE:  Part*run  advertising 

included; 

Sun-m — this  year  1,949,912  lines 

includes 

75,097  lines;  last  year 

1,882,010 

lines  in- 

eludes  74,885  lines.  Sur 

i-m  and  Telegram-e 

are  sold  in  option  combination. 

Linage  of 

one  edition,  Sun-m  is  shown. 

SAN  DIEGO, 

,  CALIF. 

Union-m  . 

1,878,889 

1,788,280 

§Union-S  . 

777,083 

835,341 

Tribune-e  . 

2,383,899 

2,439,259 

Grand  Total . 

5,039,851 

5,042,880 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  . 

2,120,444 

2,115,801 

Chronicle-S  . 

724,734 

743.492 

Examiner-m  . 

2,447,252 

2,308,474 

Examiner-S  . 

878,447 

848,315 

News-Call-Bulletin-e  ... 

1,085,097 

1,898,085 

Grand  Total . 

7,255,974 

7,112,187 

SAN  JOSE, 

CALIF. 

Mercury-m  . 

3,134.953 

2,922,445 

News-e  . 

3,089,732 

3,052,182 

t$Mercury-News-S  . 

710,307 

755,847 

Grand  Total  . 

8,914,992 

8,800,274 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising 

included: 

Mercury-m— this  year 

3,134,953 

lines  in- 

eludes  205,939  lines;  last  year  2,992,445  lines 

includes  204,427  lines. 

News-e— 

■this  year 

3,089,732  lines  includes 

205,939  lines;  last 

year  3,052,182  lines  includes  204,427  lines. 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIF. 

Independent-Journal-e 

1,807,789 

1,821,889 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m  . 

1,258,711 

1,190,457 

Union  Star-e  . 

910,275 

748,508 

Grand  Total  . 

2,188,988 

1,938,985 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Times-e  . 

848,875 

822,243 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-1  ntelligeneer-m  ... 

1,387,381 

1,241,833 

§Post-lntelligencer-S  ... 

348,122 

383,894 

Times-e  . 

2,  52,287 

1,930,212 

Times-S  . 

587,983 

594,089 

Grand  Total  . 

4,335.733 

4.130,008 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-a  . 

1,108,882 

991,453 

Times-m  . 

1,389,491 

1.208.983 

Timas-S  . 

370,120 

383,858 

Grand  Total  . 

2,888,273 

2,582,092 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-a  . 

1,443,323 

1.434,548 

Tribune-S  . 

478,773 

452.428 

Grand  Total . 

1,922,098 

1,888,974 

SPOKANE, 

WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  .. 

810,738 

784,875 

tSpokesman-Review-S  .. 

313,582 

382,379 

Chronicla-e  . 

853,514 

928,870 

Grand  Total . 

1,977,832 

2.073.924 

STOCKTON, 

CALIF. 

Record-e  . 

1,853,338 

1,833,735 

SYRACUSE, 

,  N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-o  . 

1,849,035 

1.527,978 

"t§Herald-American-S 

505,902 

442,780 

Post-Standard-m . 

880,983 

888,388 

Post-Standard-S  . 

174,170 

Grand  Total  .  3,035,980  3,013,278 
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TACOMA.  WASH. 

Ntw$.Tribun«-«  .  l.4S8.i52  I,4S3.5I9 

News-Tribunt-S  372,303  418.344 

Grand  Total  .  I.830.9SS  1,871,883 

TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribuna-m  .  2,152,833  2,014,851 

tTribuna-S  .  583,974  597,321 

Tim#i-«  .  1,314,813  1,315,389 

Grand  Total  .  4,031,420  3,927,341 

NOTE:  Tribuna-m— 1985  —  2,152,833  in- 
cludas  97,887  linas  of  part-run  advartisinq. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Timas-m  .  581,783  834,855 

Blada-e  .  1,880,510  1,818,043 

Blada-S  .  829,852  852,700 

Grand  Total  .  3,091,945  3,103,398 

NOTE:  Times-m  publishad  5  days  a  waak 
only. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globa  a  Mail-m  .  1,357,287  1,278,558 

:»Telaqram-e  .  1,988,791  1,875,858 

Star-a  .  2,312,528  2,078,829 

Grand  Total  .  5,858,808  5,233,243 

NOTE:  Telagram-a  includas  Weakand 
Magazine  linage.  Telagram-a — 1984-1,875,- 
858  includes  28,982  linas. 


Santinal-a  .  1,251,812  1,228,800 

Journal  &  Santinal-S  ..  380,348  319,304 

Grand  Total  .  2,938,717  2,871,881 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telagram-S  .  381,834  377,089 

Telegram-m  .  905,400  880,789 

Gaiatta-a  .  987,259  1,022,733 

Grand  Total  .  2,254,493  2,280,571 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  included: 
Telagram-m — this  year  905,4(W  lines  in¬ 
cludas  39,277  linas.  Gaiatte-e — this  year 
987,259  linas  includas  39,255  linas. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator-e  .  1,428,390  1,439,478 

§Vindicator-S  .  879,444  832,798 

Grand  Total  .  2,107,834  2,072,272 

A.L.S.  REPORTS,  INC. 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Talegraph-m  .  510,117  488,895 

Telegraph-S  .  131,578  105,999 

Grand  Total .  841,893  574.894 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  15,558  lines 
(1985);  12,370  lines  (1984). 

NOTE:  Talegraph-S  sold  in  combination 
with  Sunset  Naws-e. 


TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-a  .  990,985  1,089,980 

•Times  Advertiser-S  . .  540,812  425,701 

Trentonian-m  .  808,703  808,932 

Grand  Total  .  2,340,280  2,304,813 

NOTE:  Times-a  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  ....  1,108,937  983,989 

NOTE:  Record-m  and  Times-Racord-a 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Racord-m,  is  shown. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribuna-a  .  1,784,791  1,804,181 

World-m  .  1,845,824  1,807,871 

World-S  .  481,058  485,542 

Grand  Total .  4,071,873  3,877,594 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  ..  737,772  739,458 

UTICA.  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-a  ..  881,214  825,380 

•Observer  Dispatch-S  254,807  228,990 

Press-m  .  1,124,575  1,025,254 

Grand  Total  .  2,240,398  2,077,804 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

News-a  .  1,382,302  1,158,591 

Post-m  .  4,123,571  3,534,511 

Post-S  .  1,099,872  1,038,570 

tar-e  .  2,844,933  2,531,148 

tStar-S  .  801,145  719,429 

Grand  Total . 10,031,823  8,980,249 

WATERBURY.  CONN. 

Amarican-a  .  1,158,343  1,240,282 

Rapublican-S  .  398,874  381,772 

Grand  Total  .  1,557,217  1,822,054 

NOTE:  Amarican-a  and  Rapublican-m, 
sold  only  in  combination.  Linage  of 
Amarican-a  only  Is  shown. 


WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP. 
N.  Y.  110  CITIES) 


Mamaronack  Timas-a 

,  757,455 

789,588 

Mount  Varnon  Argus-a 

821,845 

843,578 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-a 

845,528 

877,705 

Ossining 

Citizan-Ragistar-a  .  . 

794,329 

787,189 

Paakskiil  Star-a  . 

887,105 

880,981 

Port  Chaster  Itam-a  .. 

.  938,215 

921,101 

Tarrytown  Naws-a  _ 

759,948 

750,203 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-a  . 

.  998,771 

1,002,153 

White  Plains 

Reporter  Dispatch-a 

1,088,154 

1,085,898 

Rockland  Journal  Naws-a  955,987 

874,052 

Grand  Total  . 

.  8,803,317 

8,552,208 

WICHITA, 

KANS. 

Eagla-m  . 

.  1,838,972 

1,513,380 

Baacon-e  . 

.  1,144,477 

1,102,885 

(Eagle  &  Baacon-S _ 

.  402,445 

434,540 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,183,894 

3,050,585 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C 

Journal-m  . 

.  1,324,757 

1,325,777 
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CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

877  9IA 

257^378 

Gazetta-Mail-S  . 

..  318,030 

Grand  Total  . 

..  1,451,324 

NOTE:  S  includas 

PARADE— 15,358  linas 

(1985). 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-m  . 

..  1,187,999 

1,112,024 

Stata-S  . 

...  341,727 

340,034 

Racord-m  . 

, . .  877,473 

841,112 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,407,199 

2,293,170 

Includes  FAMILY 

WEEKLY  18,408  lines 

(1985);  12,370  linas  (1984). 

DULUTH 

,  MINN. 

Herald-a  . 

...  703,555 

783,140 

Naws-Tribuna-m  _ 

...  888,848 

843,473 

News-Tribuna-S  _ 

. . .  330,593 

355.402 

Grand  Total  . 

...  1,702,994 

1,782,015 

MONROE.  LA. 

World-m  . 

. . .  783,201 

715,342 

World-S  . 

...  219,205 

234,254 

Naws-Star-e  . 

. . .  733,582 

892,133 

Grand  Total  . 

...  1,735,988 

1,841,729 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 

Naws-e  . 

...  1,188,880 

1,171,312 

QUINCY 

,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledgar-a  _ 

, . .  889,595 

790,388 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribuna-m  . 

...  428,181 

430,019 

Scrantonian-S  . 

...  291,430 

290,480 

Grand  Total  . 

...  717,811 

720,499 

Includes  PARADE 

15,358  lines 

(1985): 

11,740  lines  (1984). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record-m  . 

...  522.258 

547,408 

Timas-Laader-a  . 

. . .  908,495 

891,825 

Indapandant-S . 

. . .  434,483 

438,388 

Grand  Total  . 

...  1,883,234 

1,875,599 

Includas  FAMILY 

WEEKLY  15,558  lines 

(1985);  12,370  linas  (1984). 
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ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

Amarican-Naws-a  ... 

...  382,748 

402,038 

Amarican-News-S  .. 

...  134.442 

122,978 

Grand  Total  . 

...  517,188 

525,014 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mirror-a  . 

...  989,044 

1,015,784 

APPLETON-NEENAH-MENASHA 

,  WIS. 

Post-Crescant-a  _ 

. . .  978,828 

1,023,274 

Post-Crascant-S  _ 

...  183,388 

193,118 

Grand  Total . 

...  1,180,012 

1,218,390 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

Pantagraph- 

All-day  &  S  . 

.,,  1,057,858 

1,081,710 
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Doas  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Prass-m  .  8n,438  828,927 

CANTON.  OHIO 

Rapository-e  .  1,730,852  1,828,410 

Rapository-S  .  8II,8M  803,288 

Grand  Total  .  2,342,258  2,231,898 

CARBONDALE-HIRRIN-MURPHVSIORO. 

ILL. 

Southern  lllinoisan-e  ...  487,824  417,592 

Southern  Illinoisan-S  .. .  144,188  104,104 


Grand  Total  .  812,010  521,898 

Doas  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

CHAMBERSBURG,  PA. 

Public  Opinion-a  .  832,100  827,172 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL. 

Couriar-e  .  713,488  718,842 

Courier-S  .  248,388  243,810 

Grand  Total  .  981,858  980,852 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 
Gazatta-e  .  753,389  748,384 

CORPUS  CHRIST.  TEX. 

Callar-m  .  1,577,842  1,528,994 

Callar-e  .  1,529,780  1,518,970 

Callar-S  .  281,988  284,018 

Grand  Total .  3,389,810  3,327,982 

DANBURY.  CONN. 


News-Timas-a  . 

1,004,724 

934,010 

DAVENPORT 

,  IOWA 

Times-Damocrat-m  _ 

Timas-e  . 

T!mes-Damocrat-S  . 

l.00S,B82 

1,101,800 

284,080 

948,470 

1,118,882 

288,902 

Grand  Total  . 

2,394,742 

2,350,054 

DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

Naws-a  . 

Naws-Journal-S  . 

833,781 

183,988 

985,544 

2,003,313 

882,211 

198,812 

934,083 

1,993,088 

Grand  Total  . 

COLUMBUS,  GA. 

Enquirar-m  . 

Ladgar-a  . 

Ladger-Enquirar-S  . 

992,922 

992,922 

185,374 

878,472 

878,472 

175,888 

Grand  Total  . 

2,171,218 

1,932,830 

DECATUR,  lU. 

Herald  B  Raview-ma  .. 
Herald  S  Raviaw-S _ 

980,218 

211,484 

900,748 

228,858 

Grand  Total . 

1,171,702 

1,129,804 

DOTHAN, 

ALA. 

Eagla-aS  . 

884,275 

885,979 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  ILL. 

Journal-a  . 

Joumal-S  . 

442,588 

124,518 

524,804 

145,378 

Grand  Total  . 

587,084 

870,180 

Doas  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 
GAINESVILLE.  FLA. 


Sun-a-S-azSat  . 

789,530 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 

Harald-aS  . 

.  790,718 

739,593 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriqt-m  . 

.  1,320,382 

1,304,832 

Patriot-Naws-S 

329,828 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,883,304 

1,834,458 

Sunday  total 

doas  not  includa 

PARADE 

linage. 


HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Gazatta-a  .  548,450  588,078 

HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

Advartisar-a .  927,783  914,387 

Herald-Dispatch-m  ....  998,398  913,914 

Harald-Advartisar-S  ...  229,985  218,182 

Grand  Total .  2,154,184  2,048,483 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

Timas-a  .  1,108,744  1,018,430 

Tima$-S  .  371,084  329,404 

Grand  Total .  1,479,828  1,347,834 

Doas  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Capa  Cod 


Standard-Timas-a  . 
Capa  Cod 

...  898,184 

828,740 

Standard-T!mas-S  . 

88.038 

52,184 

Grand  Total . 

...  782.203 

880,904 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune- Oamocrat- 

All  Day  . 

...  939,911 

918,554 

KEN*MWiai>FASCa«ICHLAND. 

WASH. 

Tri-City  Harald-a .  888,904  891,124 

Tri-City  Harald-S .  i45,389  159,081 


Grand  Total  .  812,273  850,185 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

KENOSHA.  WIS. 


Naws-a  . . . 

1,133,782 

1,130,488 

KOKOMO, 

IND. 

833,924 

120,318 

907,388 

135,800 

Tribuna-S  . 

Grand  Total . 

954,240 

1,043,188 

KINGSTON. 

N.  Y. 

Fraaman-a 

851,328 

898,758 

LA  SALLE, 

ILL. 

Naws-Tribune-a . 

588,084 

578,844 

LINCOLN. 

NEBR. 

Star-m  . . . 
Journal-e 
Journal  B 

Star-S  . 

1,173,711 

1,085,483 

251,489 

1,077,850 

1,042,848 

294,478 

Grand  Total . 

2.507,240 

2.428.218 

Includas  PARADE  18,577  linas  (1985);  13,- 
248  linas  (1984). 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  8  Journal-a  .  781,884  829,048 

MADISON,  WIS. 

Capital  Timas-a .  1,383,410  1,308,489 

Stata  Journal-m  .  1,474,900  1,328,481 

State  Journal-S .  344,911  328,923 


Grand  Total  .  3,203,221  2,985,893 

Includas  PARADE  18,205  lines  (1985);  13,- 
797  linas  (1984). 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Racord-m  .  802,984  752,234 

Journal-a  .  883,842  838,818 

Grand  Total .  1,488,838  1,389,052 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Timas  Harald-Racord-m  822,898  787,234 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 

Argus-a  .  1,092,280  1,048,112 

Dispatch-a  .  1,220,804  1,131,354 

NEW  BRITAIN.  CONN. 


854  823 

889,075 

NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

Day-a  . 

.  905,988 

973,851 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

Timas-Harald-a  . 

.  790,100 

893,049 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEBR. 

Talagraph-Bullatin-a  .. 

.  515,048 

520,338 

OGDEN. 

UTAH 

Standard-Examinar-a  . 
Standard-Examinar-S  . 

.  1,088,588 
.  217.720 

1,088,172 

229,018 

Grand  Total .  I,2U.288  1,295,190 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  18.744  linas 
(1985);  13.958  linas  (1984). 


OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN,  PA. 

Darrick-m  .  548,148  542,510 

Naws-Harald-a  .  485,438  454,072 

Grand  Total .  1,011,588  998,582 

ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 

Star-m .  537,012  495,712 

PADUCAH,  KY. 

Sun-Damocrat-a  .  788,284  758,408 
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IMS  1964 


Sun-Democrat-S  . 

215,110 

233,184 

Grand  Total  . 

983,374 

989,590 

PASCAGOULA.  MISS. 

Chronicla-a-S  ex  sat 

559.832 

546,140 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J. 

Herald-News-e  . 

949,440 

977,632 

PINE  BLUFF 

.  ARK. 

Commarcial-e  . 

682,000 

623,420 

Commercial -S . 

168,112 

208,474 

Grand  Total 

850,192 

831,894 

Do«t  not  includo  14,7S6  linos 

FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD, 

MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagle-e . 

970,606 

1,001,812 

PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y. 

Press-Republican-m  _ 

623,672 

706,090 

PORT  JERVIS.  N.  Y. 

Union-Gaiette-e  . 

248,318 

233,534 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

Press  Herald-m  . 

1,053,859 

852,960 

Express-e  . 

939,109 

810,067 

Teleqram-S  . 

245,059 

257,319 

Grand  Total  . 

2,238,027 

1,920,346 

POTTSTOWN.  PA. 

Mercury-m  . 

1,064,154 

916,594 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  T. 

Journal'* 

1,024,912 

1,028,839 

Journal-S  .  .  . . 

347.791 

368,921 

Grand  Total  . 

1.372,703 

1,397,760 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  16.754  lines 

(1965);  11,141  lines  (1964). 

QUINCY, 

lU. 

Herald-Whiq-e  . 

597,912 

683,032 

Horald'Whig-S  . 

194,152 

181,076 

Grand  Total  . 

792.064 

864,108 

RAPID  CITY, 

,  S.  D. 

Joumal-e  . 

723.758 

749,798 

Journal-S  . 

157,332 

186,130 

Grand  Total  . 

881.090 

935,928 

RENO,  NEV. 

Journal-m  . 

868,252 

884,142 

Journal-S  . 

202,412 

231,714 

Gaiatte-a  . 

1,082,676 

1,208,970 

Grand  Total  . 

2,153,340 

2,324,826 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

SALISBURY, 

N.  C. 

66S.8B2 

U2.534 

Post  s  . 

129,794 

148,582 

Grand  Total . 

795,676 

781,116 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 

News-Press-e  . 

1.342.439 

1,390,284 

News-Press-S  . 

379,246 

443,086 

Grand  Total . 

1,721,605 

1,833,370 

SIOUX  FAUS,  S.D. 

Argus-Leader-e . 

756,770 

751,688 

Argus-Leader-S . 

236,236 

217,756 

Grand  Total . 

993,006 

M9.444 

STROUDSBURG,  PA. 

Pocono  Record-m  . 

532,490 

518,224 

SUPERIOR, 

WIS. 

Telagram-e  . 

521,836 

469,140 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

689.416 

655,690 

Tribune-e  . 

687,5M 

695,352 

Tribune-Star-S  . 

309,582 

387.198 

Grand  Total  . 

1,686,594 

1,738,204 

NOTE;  On  strike  for 

past  T/i 

;  months 

(Oct.  22,  1964  to  June 

12.  1965) 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Capital-m  . 

1,110,480 

1,145,165 

State  Journal-e  . 

894,323 

1,019,039 

Capital-Journal-S  . 

233,415 

222.715 

Grand  Total . 

2,238,218 

2,386,919 

TUCSON. 

ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

1,546,230 

1,643,771 

Star-S 

2M.888 

305,330 

Citizen-# . 

1,738,964 

1,822,205 

6rand  Total . 1,S«2.0«2  3,77I.3M 
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1965  1964 

WAUKEGAN.  lU. 

Naws-Sun-a  .  1,314,124  1,127,700 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 

Naws-Jornal-ma  .  1,614,315  1,600,518 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

Call-a  758,423  736,581 

CANADA 
CALGART,  ALTA. 

Harald-a  .  1,718,072  1,613,551 

EDMONTON.  ALTA. 

Journal-a  1,629,714  1,525.572 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Spactator-a  .  1,823,622  1,795,353 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 
Racord-a  .  1,289,059  1,231,305 

LETHBRIDGE,  ALTA. 

Harald-a  ..  604,426  577,767 

LONDON,  ONT. 

Fraa  Prats-ma  1,728,754  1,699,248 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nuqgat-a  .  544,157  583,105 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Citixan-a .  1,836,480  1,664,480 

LaDroit-a .  809,184  804,755 

REGINA.  SASK. 

Laadar-Poit-a  .  1,236,517  1,154,086 

SYDNEY,  NOVA  SCOTIA 
Capa  Braton  Post-a  ...  1,006,328  1,044,314 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

Sun-a  .  2.476,305  2,250,779 

Provinca-m  .  1,204,671  1,083,284 

Includas  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  39,113 
linat  (1965);  46.908  linas  (1964). 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

Praa  Prass-a  .  1,940,131  1,829,325 

Tribuna-a  .  1,250,264  1,203,158 

• 

Prof.  Bruce  Underwootl 
Will  Teach  at  Cornell 

Ithaca,  N.Y. 
Prof.  Bruce  Underwood,  head 
of  the  journalism  department  at 
the  University  of  Houston  for 
nine  years,  has  been  named  to 
the  communications  staff  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University. 
He  will  teach  journalism  courses 
in  the  department  of  extension 
teaching  and  information.  He 
comes  to  Cornell  from  Pam¬ 
plona,  Spain,  where  he  organ¬ 
ized  the  radio-tv  department  in 
the  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Navarra. 

Prof.  Underwood  is  a  journal¬ 
ism  graduate  of  Southern  Meth¬ 
odist  University  who  earned  his 
master’s  degree  in  education  ad¬ 
ministration  at  Stanford  and  his 
Ph.D.  degree  in  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Missouri.  He 
was  a  reporter  for  Texas  news¬ 
papers. 

• 

Highway  Memorial 

Gastonia,  N.C, 
A  recreational  and  scenic 
area  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Park¬ 
way  will  be  npmed  in  memory 
of  the  late  E.  B.  Jeffress,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Greensboro  Daily 
News  and  Greensboro  Record. 
He  was  instrumental  in  getting 
the  parkway  routed  through 
North  Carolina. 


ITU  Helps  New  Paper 


To  Start  in 

Lima,  Ohio 

Starting  this  month,  the  55,- 
000  residents  of  Lima  will  once 
again  be  able  to  choose  between 
two  afternoon  daily  newspapers. 

Poised  to  break  into  the  field 
vacated  by  the  Lima  Citizen 
last  year  is  a  new  newspaper, 
the  Lima  Star,  which  will  be 
printed  and  published  from 
plant  which  once  produced  the 
Citizen. 

Robert  Salter,  treasurer  of 
the  Lima  Star  Publishing  Co., 
told  E&P  this  week:  “The  one 
thing  that  makes  this  venture 
possible  is  that  the  plant  belongs 
to  Unitypo,  the  publishing  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  and 
they’re  leasing  us  the  equipment 
with  which  to  go  into  business 
for  $1  a  month.” 

The  Lima  News  is  owned  and 
published  by  Freedom  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  the  Hoiles  family 
enterprise  with  headquarters  in 
California.  Several  other  Ohio 
dailies  also  circulate  in  Lima. 

In  January  1964,  the  Lima 
Citizen  was  bought  and  closed 
by  the  News  after  six  years  of 
sharp  competition.  The  Citizen 
achieved  a  26,000  circulation. 
The  News’  acquisition  of  Citizen 
assets  led  to  an  antitrust  suit 
which  may  come  to  trial  this 
month. 

Fund  Raising  Drive 

Star  Publishing  Co.  came  into 
being  almost  immediately  after 
the  1964  sale  and  since  that  time 
it  has  been  raising  money  to 
finance  a  new  paper.  It  is  headed 
by  Ralph  First  who  started  out 
as  an  adviser  to  the  Star’s  pro¬ 
moters  after  selling  his  office 
supply  and  equipment  business. 

Mr.  First  said  the  leased  ITU 
equipment  would  cost  $250,000 
to  purchase. 

Mr.  Salter  said  the  Star  will 
be  a  five-day  evening  paper,  be¬ 
ginning  about  Sept.  13.  The  Star 
will  be  published  from  a  part  of 
what  was  the  former  Citizen’s 
office  at  737  West  Vine  Street, 

Mr.  Salter  said  the  new  paper 
had  received  15,000  subscrip¬ 
tions.  He  said  the  ITU  would 
have  no  say  in  formulating  the 
Star’s  policies,  but  the  union 
would  get  a  bonus  in  that  some 
two  dozen  printers,  pressmen 
and  stereotypers  forced  to  work 
away  from  Lima,  would  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  new  paper. 

The  treasurer  said  nearly 
2,000  persons  in  Lima  have 
bought  $100,000  worth  of  stock 
in  the  company  at  $10  a  share 
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and  there  is  $200,000  worth  left 
to  sell. 

Mr.  First  this  week  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  an 
editor  for  the  Star.  He  is  Gene 
Ferine,  a  Lima  newspaperman 
who  will  be  in  charge  of  edi¬ 
torial  operations.  James  Geiger 
has  been  named  ad  manager. 

Mr.  Ferine  was  sports  editor 
of  the  Citizen.  Frev’iously 
he  had  worked  for  the  Lima 
News.  Mr.  Geiger,  also  with 
both  Lima  newspapers  previ¬ 
ously,  was  at  one  time  on  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Fre¬ 
mont  News-Messenger.  He  has 
lieen  ad  manager  for  a  Lima 
firm  since  the  Citizen’s  demise. 

The  Star’s  payroll  will  include 
about  45  persons.  The  Citizen 
had  160  on  the  payroll. 

The  Lima  Star  will  take  As- 
.sociated  Fress  service. 

• 

Plans  for  5  Days 

Lincolnton,  N.C. 

Guy  M.  Leedy,  successor  to 
the  late  Miss  Maude  Mullen  as 
publisher  of  the  Lincoln  Times, 
a  three-times-a-week  newspa¬ 
per,  has  changed  the  format  to 
eight  11-em  columns,  and  has 
installed  some  $20,000  worth  of 
new'  equipment.  Mr.  Leedy  said 
he  is  giving  thought  to  publish¬ 
ing  the  paper  five-days-a-week. 
• 

Press  Given  to  RIT 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Harris-Seybold  Co.  of  Cleve¬ 
land  has  donated  a  new  printing 
press  valued  at  $22,750  to  the 
School  of  Printing  at  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology.  The 
single  color  wrap-around  letter 
press  will  be  in  full  use  by  60 
upperclass  printers  at  RIT 
during  the  fall  semester. 
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FAMILY  FUN — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Tarver,  their  daughter  Margaret, 
and  son  Jack,  on  a  European  vacation  via  Delta-Pan  American.  Mr. 
Tarver  is  president  of  Atlanta  Newspapers  Inc.  (which  publishes  the 
Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution)  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank. 


Litho  Union 
Supporting 
Merger  Idea 

Dctroit 

The  movement  for  merger  of 
craft  unions  now  involved  in 
newspaper  production  was  en¬ 
dorsed  by  officials  of  the  Lithog¬ 
raphers  and  Photoengravers 
Union  (LPIU),  AFL-CIO,  hold¬ 
ing  their  first  constitutional 
convention  here  last  week. 

Kenneth  J.  Brown,  LPIU 
president,  pointed  out  that  the 
“ev’entual”  merger  of  the 
graphic  arts  unions  would  have 
a  dramatic  impact  on  news- 
jrapers. 

He  said  the  merger  a  year 
ago  of  the  lithographers  and 
photoengravers  into  a  50,000- 
member  union  was  only  the  be¬ 
ginning. 

Exploratory  Meeting 

Mr.  Brown  said  his  union  is 
seeking  a  merger  w’ith  the  110,- 
000-member  International 
Printing  Pressmen’s  Union.  Of¬ 
ficials  of  both  unions  will  meet 
in  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Oct.  6-7  to 
“explore  the  desirability  of  a 
merger.” 

The  International  Typogra¬ 
phical  Union  (ITU)  has  dis¬ 
cussed  merger,  Mr.  Brown  said, 
“but  to  date  has  done  nothing 
to  accomplish  it.”  ITU  has  an 
affiliation  with  the  New  York 
union  of  lithographers  which 
seceded  from  the  national  union 
last  year. 

Mr.  Browm  said  he  foresees 
eventually  a  consolidated  union 
of  300,000  w’orkers,  including 
the  lithographers,  photoengrav¬ 
ers,  stereotypers  and  electro¬ 
typers,  bookbinders,  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  and,  hopefully,  the 
printers. 

Single  Unit 

Employers,  he  said,  would 
have  advantages  of  dealing  with 
one,  instead  of  a  dozen  or  more, 
bargaining  units,  reducing  jur¬ 
isdictional  disputes  and  time 
spent  on  labor  relations. 

Even  more  important,  Mr. 
Brown  said,  are  plans  to  set  up 
programs  to  restrain  workers 
displaced  by  technological  ad¬ 
vances. 

The  advantages  of  a  merger 
to  union  members  are  numerous, 
he  said. 

“One  would  be  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  major  bargaining  objec¬ 
tives,”  he  added.  “There  would 
be  bargaining  stability.” 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


Caiiatliaii  Editors 
Get  ASNE  Invitation 

Directing  editors  of  Canadian 
daily  newspapers  are  being  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  the  1966  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  in 
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‘driffin  on  the  Go’ 

The  Flag 

Reflects 

Personality 

By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 

How  good  an  observer  are 
you?  Without  taking  a  cor¬ 
roborating  peek,  can  you  de¬ 
scribe  the  way  your  wife 
wears  her  hair? 

Or  describe  fully  the  name¬ 
plate  of  your  newspaper? 

If  you  bat  even  .500  on  this 
test,  you’re  better  than  most 
newspapermen.  Most  of  us 
flunk  miserably  because  we 
never  really  look  at  some¬ 
thing  so  familiar  to  us. 

But  you  ought  to  take  a  look 
at  your  nameplate.  It’s  your 
trademark,  the  only  element 
that  appears  on  every  front 
page.  It  must  meet  basic  re¬ 
quirements. 

It  must  be  legible.  It  must 
harmonize  with — or  contrast 
markedly  to — your  headline 


that  all  Canadian  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  ser\’e  as  “directing 
editors’*  of  either  news  depart¬ 
ments  or  editorial  pages,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  specific  title, 
w’ould  be  welcome  at  the  meet¬ 
ing. 


schedule.  It  must  be  distinc¬ 
tive;  it  is  your  signature.  It 
should  be  handsome  and  ap¬ 
propriate. 

While  flags  are  important 
and  their  continuity  helps 
build  up  the  personality  of 
your  paper,  they  need  not  be 
sacrosanct.  You  can  well  fol¬ 
low  the  example  of  literally 
thousands  of  American  cor¬ 
porations  that  changed  their 
trademark  last  year. 

You  might  also  consider,  as 
you  inspect  it,  whether  your 
flag  would  be  improved  by  or¬ 
namentation.  The  trend  to 
decorated  nameplates  is  on  the 
way  up,  slowly  but  steadily. 

Editor  Quimby  Melton,  Jr., 
a  past  president  of  Georgia 
Press  Assn.,  decided  his  flag, 
already  ornamented  needed  a 
little  updating.  Results  were 
happy 

Griffin,  where  his  Daily 
News  is  published,  has  long 
used  its  mythological  name¬ 
sake  as  a  symbol.  The  griffin 
has  the  body  of  a  lion  and  the 


New  Jersey  to  End 
Ban  On  Juvenile 
Court  Reporting 

Newark,  N.  J. 

New'  Jersey  is  lifting  its  ban 
on  press  coverage  of  Juvenile 
Court  proceedings.  The  State 
Supreme  Court  has  amended  the 
present  rule  to  permit  coverage 
at  the  discretion  of  the  judges. 

Under  the  new  i-ules,  news- 
jiapers  may  print  names  of 
young  offenders,  their  photo¬ 
graphs  and  other  identifying  in¬ 
formation,  if  the  judge  permits. 

The  aim  is  to  promote  public 
understanding  of  juvenile  court 
procedures  and  problems  to¬ 
gether  with  the  hope  that  public 
opinion  will  be  aroused  over  the 
lack  of  .sufficient  rehabilitation 
facilities  for  juvenile  offenders. 

The  Supreme  Court’s  amend¬ 
ment  is  based  on  the  report  of  a 
court-appointed  committee  of  13 
judges,  lawyers  and  probation 


head  and  wings  of  an  eagle. 

In  the  old  nameplate,  the 
griffin  was  seated.  In  the  new 
version,  the  beastie  is  rarin’, 
exemplifying  the  community 
slogan  of  “Griffin  on  the  Go.” 
The  new  design  removed  the 
black  background  for  the  ani¬ 
mal  and,  with  it,  some  con¬ 
fusion  to  the  eye.  The  newspa¬ 
per  name  stands  out  more 
clearly,  too. 

Every  conununity  has  some 
device  that  would  nicely  orna¬ 
ment  its  newspaper  flag.  It 
might  be  the  seal  of  city  or 
town,  a  historical  allusion,  a 
landmark  or,  as  writh  the 
Daily  News,  a  “mascot.” 

Sometimes  a  flag  is  im¬ 
proved  greatly  by  merely 
cleaning  up  some  useless  curli¬ 
cues  in  the  letters  or  spacing 
words  out  a  little  more. 

Don’t  take  anything  for 
granted  so  much  that  you 
overlook  it. 

IN  A  NUT  SHELL;  Look 
at  ’em  both,  wife  and  name¬ 
plate. 
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Montreal  next  May  16-19. 

Vermont  Royster,  editor  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
president  of  the  Society,  said 


It  will  mark  the  first  time  in 
its  history  that  the  Society, 
which  includes  650  editors  of  the 
U.S.,  has  held  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  outside  of  the  continental 
borders  of  the  United  States. 


officers,  known  as  the  Supreme 
Court  Committee  on  the  Juven¬ 
ile  and  Domestic  Relations 
Court.  It  studied  the  problem  of 
press  coverage  for  a  year. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Differences  in  Faiths 
Defined  By  Cassels 


By  Ray  Er>»iii 

WHAT  S  THE  HIKKEKENCE’  A  ('om- 
partson  of  the  Faiths  Men  Live  By. 
By  Loiiia  CaKt*e)}*.  Pmihleday.  221 
pa^es.  $4.r»(». 

Religion  is  a  >ut)ject  of  grow¬ 
ing  interest  among  newspaper 
editors  and  newspaper  readers. 
Newspapers  are  devoting  more 
attention  than  formerly  to 
depth  reporting  of  religion  in 
all  its  manife.stations  and  var¬ 
iety.  Essential  news  in  this 
realm  of  the  spirit  is  being  pro¬ 
vided  in  place  of  the  brush-off 
foi-merly  employed  by  meiely 
covering  lack-luster  .sermons  or 
church  socials. 

.‘MT^’e  As  Gui«lc 

Here  is  a  book  that  will  seiwe 
a  newspaper  as  guide  in  in¬ 
creasing  and  improving  its  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  field  of  religion. 

The  «jue.stion  most  fre<iuently 
asked  by  readers  of  Louis  Cas¬ 
sels’  column,  “Religion  in  .Amer¬ 
ica,”  which  appears  in  more 
than  400  newspapers,  is: 
“What’s  the  difference  between 
my  faith  and  my  neighbor’s?” 

Lucid  answers  are  given  to 
the  question  in  this  book  by  Mr. 
Cassels,  who  is  religion  editor 
of  the  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  and  who  works  from  the 
Washington  bureau.  Mr.  Cas¬ 
sels  reports  in  his  foreword: 

“During  the  years  I  have 
functioned  as  religion  editor  of 
L'nited  Press  International,  I’ve 
been  a.sked  a  great  many  ques¬ 
tions  by  newspaper  readers 
(and,  I  might  add,  by  newspaper 
editors,  who  are  eveiy  bit  as 
curious  as  they  are  popularly 
supposed  to  l)e,  although  per¬ 
haps  not  quite  as  omniscient).” 

Clear  Answers 

Here  are  the  answers  —  suc¬ 
cinct,  clear,  fair.  They  are  an- 
•swers  most  often  .sought  by  lay¬ 
men  without  attempt  at  exhaus¬ 
tive  study  of  theology  and  dog¬ 
ma  and  without  attempting  an 
encyclopedia  of  the  275  separate 
religious  bodies  listed  in  the 
“Yearbook  of  .American  Church¬ 
es.” 

The  author  warns  that  his  is 
not  an  “objective”  book,  if  by 
objective  the  reader  expects  the 
author  to  be  neutral,  impartial, 
or  indifferent.  He  writes: 

“So  I  think  you  are  entitled 
to  know  that  I  write  as  a  com¬ 
mitted  Christian,  who  has  been 
nourished  in  the  Protestant  tra¬ 
dition.  I  look  at  other  religions, 
inevitably,  through  Protestant 


Louis  Cassels 


Christian  eyes,  and  I  am  sure 
that  this  orientation  will  be 
quite  obvious  to  the  discerning 
reader. 


Veteran  Reporter 

“However,  I  have  also  been 
trained,  during  more  than  20 
years  as  a  wire-sen-ice  reporter, 
to  be  as  fair  and  accurate  as 
humanly  possible  in  presenting 
the  other  fellow’s  point  of  view. 
Even  if  UPI  had  not  poundetl 
this  maxim  into  my  head,  I  hope 
my  own  conscience  would  not 
permit  me  to  malign  or  know¬ 
ingly  misrepresent  any  person’s 
religious  faith.  If  anyone  feels 
that  I  have  been  unjust  to  his 
beliefs  in  this  book,  I  do  not 
merely  apologize:  I  humbly  beg 
his  forgiveness.” 

It  is  unlikely  many  readers 
will  feel  a  need  for  an  apology, 
because  after  this  frank  confes¬ 
sion  the  author  proceeds  to  fair¬ 
ly  and  fully  show  how  Chris¬ 
tianity  grew  out  of  Judaism; 
how  much  the  major  religions  of 
today  have  in  common;  and  ex¬ 
actly  where  and  how  they  differ. 

The  newspaper  editor  who 
makes  religion  news  assign¬ 
ments  and  the  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  who  fills  such  assign¬ 
ments  will  want  “What’s  the 
Difference?”  on  their  desks  per¬ 
manently  as  a  useful  and  easy 
guide  to  differences  and  similar¬ 
ities  of  various  faiths. 

*  «  * 

Newspaper  libraries  will  find 
much  useful  information  avail¬ 
able  in  “The  Statesman’s  Year- 
Book  1965-66”  (Edited  by  S.  H. 
Steinberg,  Ph.  -D.  St.  Martin’s 
Press.  1,726  pages.  $10).  It  is  a 
one-volume  encyclopaedia  of  all 
nations  and  an  authoritative 
work  of  reference  on  world 
affairs. 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Doubleday  &  Co.  will  publish 
a  documentary  novel  by  Ger¬ 
trude  Samuels,  a  veteran  writer 
for  the  Nvw  York  Times  Maga¬ 
zine.  The  novel  will  he  based  on 
an  article  written  for  the  maga¬ 
zine  earlier  this  year,  ‘“The 
People  Versus  Baby,”  for  which 
Miss  Samuels  received  a  Page 
One  Aw-ard  of  the  New-  York 
Newspaper  Guild.  The  “Baby” 
of  the  title  is  a  Puerto  Rican 
drug  addict  prostitute,  a  com¬ 
posite  of  scores  of  girls  Miss 
Samuels  has  know-n  and  written 
alwut  for  many  years. 

The  1950  volume  of  the  “Pub¬ 
lic  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States”  (866  pages. 
$7.75),  covering  the  sixth  year 
of  the  Truman  Administration 
and  containing  verbatim  tran¬ 
scripts  of  the  President’s  news 
conferences  and  speeches  and 
full  texts  of  messages  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  other  releases  has  been 
j)ublished.  It  may-  lie  ordered 
from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Washington,  D,  C. 
20402. 

.Albert  Orbaan,  born  in  Rome, 
educated  in  Switzerland  and  a 
former  New  York  City  news- 
jiaperman,  is  the  author  of 
“Duel  in  the  Shadow”  (Double¬ 
day.  Sept.  17.  $;L50),  a  factual 
account  of  anti-Nazi  under¬ 
ground  warfare  in  occupied 
countries  during  World  War  11. 

The  poignant  world  of  chil¬ 
dren  is  explored  in  “As  the 
Twig  Is  Bent”  ( Bobbs-Merrill. 
118  pages.  Sept.  80.  $4),  a  photo 
book.  .Authors  are  Julie  Ann 
Lyman,  a  feature  writer  and 
special  photographer  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  winner  of  the 
1963  Scott  Beck  Award  for 
Photography,  and  Diane  David, 
free-lance  writer. 

John  Peer  Nugent,  Newsweek 
correspondent  in  Africa,  is  au¬ 
thor  of  “Call  Africa  999”  (Cow¬ 
ard  -  McCann.  Sept.  16.  255 

l)ages.  $5),  reporting  the  horror 
and  mad  comedy  of  emerging 
Africa  with  foreword  by  the  late 
Robert  Ruark.  Mr.  Nugent 
smashed  through  bush  from  the 
Congo  to  Zanzibar,  .surv-iving 
beatings,  firing  squads,  cannibal 
attacks. 

Don  Cook,  Paris  correspond¬ 
ent,  Los  Angeles  Times,  for¬ 
merly  chief  European  corres- 
ix)ndent.  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  is  author  of  “Floodtide  in 
Europe”  (Putnam’s.  384  pages. 
$6.50),  telling  w'hat  Americans 
must  expect  from  Europe. 


Editors  Rap 
Crime  News 
Restrictions 

Mackinac  Island,  Mich. 

Detroit  newspaper  editors 
clashed  here  last  week  with 
prosecuting  attorneys  in  a  de- 
l)ate  over  pretrial  publicity  in 
criminal  cases. 

Mark  Ethridge  Jr.,  associate 
editor,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
rejected  any  press  restrictions. 
He  and  Martin  S.  Hayden,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  News,  were 
panelists  in  a  program  at  the 
National  District  Attorneys  As¬ 
sociation  convention. 

“I  won’t  accept  any  rule  de¬ 
nying  the  press  the  right  to 
l)ublish  the  criminal  records  of 
the  accused  so  long  as  the  FBI 
does  the  same  thing  with  its 
‘wanted’  flyers,”  Mr.  Ethridge 
said. 

“Nor  will  I  accept  the  damna¬ 
tion  of  Lewis  Powell,  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  long  as  President  John¬ 
son  announces  publicly  that  the 
murderers  of  Mrs.  Viola  Liuzzo 
have  lieen  caught  and  that 
there  is  an  open  and  shut  case 
against  them.” 

Mrs.  Liuzzo,  39,  a  Detroit 
mother,  was  shot  and  killed 
March  25  in  Alabama  while 
there  to  help  in  the  Selma-  to- 
Montgomery  civil  rights  march. 

President  Johnson  later  an¬ 
nounced  three  members  of  the 
Klu  Klux  Klan  had  lieen  arrest¬ 
ed  for  the  murder.  They  are 
awaiting  trial. 

Genesee  County  (Flint) 
Prosecuting  Attorney  Robert  F. 
Leonard,  another  panelist,  said, 
“We  are  the  ones  who  must 
tiy  the  case  over  again  if  there 
is  a  mistrial.” 

He  said  a  prospective  juror 
is  profoundly  affected  by  at¬ 
torneys’  statements,  alleged 
confessions,  the  results  of  He 
detector  tests  and  criminal  rec¬ 
ords. 

Mr.  Hayden  said  an  informed, 
intelligent  jury  would  be  just 
as  fair  as  one  that  theoretically 
is  blank-minded. 

Mr.  Ethridge  urged  the  prose¬ 
cutors  to  be  concerned  with  the 
long  delay  before  trials,  the 
disadvantage  of  indigent  de¬ 
fendants  and  the  bargain-base¬ 
ment  justice  where  prosecutors 
accept  guilty  pleas  for  lesser 
crimes  to  avoid  trials. 

Other  panelists  were  Michi¬ 
gan  Appeals  Court  Judge  Tim¬ 
othy  C.  Wuinn;  W.  B.  Affleck, 
an  Ontario  prosecutor,  and 
Samuel  J.  Torina,  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty  (Detroit)  assistant  prose¬ 
cutor. 
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Teen  Hair 
Styles  Are 
Described 

A  new  “Teen  ‘Do-It-Yourself’ 
Hair  Style”  weekly  feature  is 
being  introduced  in  newspapers 
Sei)t.  1  by  the  Spadea  Syndicate 
to  attract  more  teenagers  to 
newspapers. 

The  feature  has  four  draw¬ 
ings,  three  .showing  separate 
steps  in  the  style  and  the  fourth 
is  a  larger  drawing  of  the  com- 
l)leted  hair  style.  The  brief  copy 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  ex¬ 
actly  describing  “The  Cut,” 
“The  Set”  and  “Comb-Out.”  The 
feature  is  available  in  two  or 
three-column  width.  Complete 
instructions  are  given. 

Sandy  Brier,  hair  stylist,  com¬ 
piles  idea  and  styles  used  in  the 
new  feature.  Mr.  Brier  is  jiresi- 
tlent  of  Clip  and  Save,  Ltd., 
which  specializes  in  hair  styles, 
and  he  is  a  consultant  to  beauty 
industry  corporations  and  is  in¬ 
ventor  of  hair-styling  imple¬ 
ments. 

The  S)>adea  Syndicate  also 
<listributes  a  weekly  visual  con¬ 
sultation  column.  Girl  or  wo¬ 
men  readers  send  in  their 
l)hotos  and  a  photo  is  run  in  the 
feature  along  with  a  drawing  of 
a  suggested  hair  style  for  that 
particular  person.  Captions  are 
“Before”  and  “After.”  The  fea¬ 
ture  is  called  “Hair  Style  Clin¬ 
ic.” 

*  «  ♦ 

Elaine  Shepard 
Is  Ill  Viet  Nam 

Elaine  Shepard,  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  who  has  covered 
everything  from  political  opin¬ 
ion  to  armed  uprisings  and 
jungle  warfare  in  60  countries, 
has  been  given  assignments  in 
Viet  Nam  by  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  New.spaper  Alliance  and 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

Miss  Shepherd  left  New  York 
last  week  and  will  report  to  Joe 
Fried,  Mutual  radio’s  bureau 
chief  there.  She  will  broadcast 
several  times  a  week  and  will 
file  special  reports  and  features 
as  they  develop  for  N.4N.4. 

«  «  * 

It’s  ‘Past  60’ 

The  title  of  a  column  for  older 
l)eople  written  by  Meg  Hale  is 
“Past  60”  and  not  “Page  60” 
as  published  in  E&P  (Aug.  7, 
l)age  40).  The  German-born  col¬ 
umnist  winters  at  Dallas,  Tex., 
and  summers  at  Warren,  Vt.  She 
is  now  writing  a  book,  “Life 
Does  Not  Stop  at  60,”  for  Haw¬ 
thorne  Books. 


Hal  Foster 
Elected  By 
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iDentences 


Royal  Society 

Artist  Hal  Foster,  creator  of 
King  Features  Syndicate’s 
“Prince  Valiant”  adventure 
strip,  has  been  elected  to  mem- 
liership  in  Great  Britain’s  Royal 
Society  of  Arts.  He  is  one  of  the 
very  few  American  artists  who 
have  received  this  honor. 

Mr.  Foster’s  American  spon¬ 
sors  were  William  F.  Kegel,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts  and  publisher  of  the  Ell- 
wood  City  (Pa.)  Ledger,  and 
Michael  M.  Engel,  LL.  D.,  a  New 
York  art  publicist  and  Life 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts.  Mr.  Kegel,  an  amateur 
artist,  signalized  Mr.  Foster’s 
admission  with  the  accompany¬ 
ing  drawing  of  Prince  Valiant 
bestowing  the  accolade  on  his 
master. 

Mr.  Foster,  a  naturalized  citi¬ 
zen,  celebrated  his  73rd  birthday 
Aug.  16.  He  was  born  in  Hali¬ 
fax,  Nova  Scotia,  spent  part  of 
his  youth  as  a  trapper  in  Winni¬ 
peg,  Manitoba,  and  bicycled 
1,000  miles  to  Chicago  in  1921  to 
study  art.  Next  year  will  mark 
the  30th  anniversary  of  “Prince 
Valiant”  with  KFS.  The  car¬ 
toonist  has  been  awarded  the 
Banshees’  “Silver  Lady”  and 
the  “Reuben”  of  the  National 
Cartoonists  Society. 


Eleven  cartoonists  who  live 
in  Fairfield  County  in  Connecti¬ 
cut  are  aiding  the  United  Fund 
of  Stamford,  Conn.,  in  its  cam¬ 
paign  to  raise  $1,020,000  this 
year  for  31  health  and  welfare 
agencies. 

The  cartoonists  have  their 
principal  characters  carry  a 
message  supporting  the  local 
campaign  in  big  posters  sur¬ 
rounding  a  new  store  under 
construction. 

Artists  contributing  their  car¬ 
toon  characters  are  Ernie  Bush- 
miller  (Nancy  and  Sluggo), 
Dick  Cavalli  (Morty  Meekle), 
Tony  DiPreta  (Joe  Palooka), 
Gus  Edson  (Dondi),  Bud  Sagen- 
dorf  (Popeye),  Jack  Tippit 
(Amy),  Mort  Walker  (Beetle 
Bailey),  Bob  Weber  (Moose), 
Bill  Yates  (Professor  Phum- 
ble).  Roy  Doty  and  Ted  Yudain, 
editor  of  the  Stamford  Advo¬ 
cate,  created  special  posters  for 
the  display. 

The  world’s  first  Punkinhead 
Fan  Club  has  been  formed  on  a 
potato  farm  in  Allentown,  N.J. 
The  Trenton  (N.J.)  Sunday 
Times  Advertiser  gave  a  four- 
column  play  to  the  organization 
and  ran  a  three-column  picture 
of  the  four  charter  members. 
Punkinhead,  of  course,  is  a 
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character  in  King  Features 
Syndicate’s  “Tiger”  comic  strip 
created  by  Bud  Blake.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Joseph  Willicombe  Jr., 
KFS  director  of  public  relations 
and  publicity,  “Tiger”  now  ap¬ 
pears  in  more  than  300  news¬ 
papers. 

The  club  began  one  rainy  day 
(a  rare  day  in  the  parched 
Northeast)  when  the  Herbert 
kids  couldn’t  do  their  usual 
chores  on  their  father’s  farm 
and  gathered  in  the  toolshed  lie- 
hind  the  house.  They  had  saved 
every  “Tiger”  strip  in  which 
Punkinhead  has  appeared  and 
the  club  grew  out  of  that.  Tom, 
13,  was  elected  president  and 
Linda,  15,  was  voted  secretary 
to  ghost-write  Tom’s  letter  to 
the  Evening  Times  Newspajiers 
asking  for  a  picture  of  their 
hero.  Jim,  10,  and  Kent,  5,  are 
members.  Because  it  was  a 
“first,”  cartoonist  Blake  obliged 
by  drawing  a  personalized,  full- 
color  picture  of  the  Herberts’ 
beloved  Punkinhead. 


Hyman  Goldberg,  foo<l  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  New  York  Post 
and  Register  and  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate,  after  a  guest  appear¬ 
ance  on  Arthur  Godfrey’s  radio 
show,  had  a  letter  from  a  wo¬ 
man  in  Des  Plaines,  111.,  stat¬ 
ing  that  she  keeps  a  kosher 
home  and  had  been  told  it  was 
jiossible  to  cook  kosher  corned 
beef  in  a  way  to  make  it  taste 
like  ham  and  she  wanted  such 
a  recipe.  The  columnist’s  an¬ 
swer:  “Madame,  if  you  are  a 
kosher  lady,  how  would  you 
know  what  ham  tastes  like,  if 
I  told  you  how  to  cook  kosher 
corned  beef  so  it  would  taste 
like  ham,  which  I  don’t  know 
how  to  do?” 

Mr.  Goldberg,  whose  hair  has 
grown  white  in  41  years  of 
newspaper  work  as  a  police 
and  crime  reporter  for  New 
York  City  newspapers  —  the 
New  York  Mirror  was  the  last 
of  six  he  has  worked  for  which 
are  now  defunct,  a  necrology 
for  which  he  disclaims  all 
blame  —  used  to  hate  answer¬ 
ing  letters  from  readers,  but 
has  a  fine  time  repaying  to  cor¬ 
respondence  concerning  his 
food  column. 

“In  the  last  25  wars  of  full¬ 
time  work  on  newspapers  I 
wrote  features  about  actresses, 
show  girls,  models  and  girls  in 
various  other  field,  >  of  gainful 
employment,”  he  ?aid.  “And 
the  only  mail  I  got  was  from 
Charleys  who  wanted  the  girls’ 
phone  numbers  or  addresses. 
They  were  pretty  sick  and  sad. 
Now,  the  only  mail  I  get  is 
about  food,  and  women  and 
men  and  kids,  too,  write  to  me 
from  the  heart,  or  at  least, 
from  the  belly,  and  it  makes 
for  a  warm,  friendly  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  readers.” 
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Another  UNITED  FEATURES  top-flight  column... 

Speaking  Frankly 

...the  most-incisive  newspaper  writing  in  years! 


CHAMPIONING . .  .  the  woman’s  viewpoint 
DEMANDING . .  .  the  woman’s  rights 
ARGUING . .  .  the  woman’s  position 
PRESERVING  . .  .  the  woman’s  integrity 
UPHOLDING . .  .  the  woman’s  place  in  the  world 


Here  are  typical  leads  of  Mary  McGrath  columns: 


by  mury  mcgrath 

I'm  delighted  to  read  all  the  published  reports  of 
the  idyllic  married  life  being  enjoyed  by  those  star- 
crossed  lovers,  the  Burtons.  If  nothing  else,  it  finally 
proves  for  all  time  the  old  adage  that  practice  makes 
perfect. 

by  mary  mcgrath 

In  one  brief  generation,  the  American  male  has 
traveled  in  a  tight  circle — and  I  mean  tight — from 
the  era  of  the  “great  unwashed”  to  the  era  of  the 
“great  unshaved.” 

by  mary  mcgrath 

No  man  under  30  really  understands  women  and 
by  then  it’s  usually  too  late. 


by  mary  mcgrath 

Probably  the  worst  do-it-yourself  project  is  the 
one  that  results  in  that  great  American  institution — 
the  self-made  man! 

by  mary  mcgrath 

Someone  once  said  that  fishing  is  a  sport  where 
a  jerk  on  one  end  of  the  line  waits  for  a  jerk  on  the 
other.  From  the  heartrending  tales  about  “the  one  that 
got  away”  it’s  fairly  easy  to  tell  which  end  of  the  line 
the  brains  are  on. 

by  mary  mcgrath 

A  peck  is  no  substitute  for  passion  if  you  expect 
to  keep  the  home  fires  banked  against  a  long,  cold 
winter. 
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SYNDICATES 

Satirical  Editorial 
Cartoons  by  Parker 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Deceptively  casual  editorial 
cartoons  by  Isadore  Parker  are 
now  being  made  available  to 
other  newspapers  by  the  tPos/i- 
ington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

Arrangements  for  obtaining 
the  Parker  cartoons  may  be 
made  through  Joseph  Pauli,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

Parker’s  drawings  are  fea¬ 
tured  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  Post  most  Saturdays  and 
Mondays.  The  rest  of  the  week 
that  three-column  by  seven-inch 
space  is  occupied  by  the  Post’s 
inimitable  Herblock,  whose  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons  are  distributed 
nationally  by  the  Hall  Symdi- 
cate. 

Uifferenl  Style 

No  imitator,  artist  Isadore 
Parker’s  work  is  as  dilferent 
from  Herbert  Block’s  as  a  slow 
curv’e  from  a  fast,  straight 
pitch. 

Parker’s  comfortable,  identi¬ 
fiable  character  is  “Mr.  Middle¬ 
brow”  —  middle-aged,  balding, 
jowly  of  chin  and  straggly  of 
mustache.  “Mrs.  Middlebrow”  is 
the  same  figure,  with  hair,  with¬ 
out  mustache. 

“I  always  try  to  reflect  Mr. 
Middlebrow’s  reaction  to  the 
news,”  said  Mr.  Parker.  “I  do 
very  few  caricatures  of  person¬ 
alities.  My  humor  is  about  the 
average  man  and  shows  him.” 

It  isn’t  necessary  to  be  steeped 
in  world  affairs  or  Capitol  Hill 
gossip  to  appreciate  the  gentle 
mocking.  On  Capitol  Hill,  never¬ 
theless,  are  many  pleased  Parker 
victims. 

“Every  time  I  refer  to  a  cab¬ 
inet  member  or  a  senator  I  get 
asked  for  the  original,”  said  the 
satirist. 

The  Chicago-born  cartoonist 
has  been  drawing  cartoons, 
widely  reprinted,  for  15  years. 
He  currently  doubles  as  a  city 
planner  for  the  Maryland- 
National  Capital  Park  &  Plan¬ 
ning  Commission.  He  also  paints 
— always  a  vase  and  a  bottle. 
(“I  call  them  tranquilizer  paint¬ 
ings  because  they’re  so  easy  to 
look  at.” 

The  Parker  family  (Mrs. 
Parker,  an  avid  newspaper 
reader  and  the  source  of  many 
cartoon  ideas;  four  daughters, 
aged  three  to  20,  and  one  son, 
seven)  live  in  a  modern  home  on 
a  Maryland  hilltop  from  which 
Washington  is  not  only  clearly 


"Bobby  Wants  to  Know  If  There's 
a  Mt.  Humphrey  and  a  Mt.  John¬ 
son  .  .  ." 


visible,  but  is  kept  under  close 
observation. 


SWISS  COFFEEBREAK— Fred  Bir- 
mann  (left),  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Swiss  National  Tourist 
Office  in  Zurich,  and  Irwin  Bres- 
lauer  of  General  Features  Corpor¬ 
ation  enjoy  coffee  at  a  Zurich 
sidewalk  cafe.  Mr.  Breslauer  visited 
newspaper  plants  in  Switzerland, 
Spain  and  Portugal. 
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syndicate 
is  entences 

A  long-accepted  newspaper 
legend  has  it  that  the  historic 
flight  of  the  Wright  Brothers  at 
Kitty  Hawk  was  virtually 
ignored  by  editors  at  the  time. 
’Tain’t  so,  reports  artist  Milton 
Caniff,  who  discovered  definite 
proof  to  the  contrary  on  a  re¬ 
search  trip  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  in 
connection  with  his  “Steve  Can¬ 
yon”  adventure  strip,  distributed 
by  King  Features  Syndicate. 

Mr.  Caniff  obtained  photostats 
of  front  pages  that  show  the 
legend  was  without  foundation. 

The  cartoonist  went  to  Day- 
ton  to  visit  the  Miami-Jacobs 
Business  College.  For  a  “Can¬ 
yon”  sequence  scheduled  to  start 
Oct.  17,  he  made  sketches  and 
gathered  authentic  details  that 
will  be  used  in  a  similar  fictional 
locale.  Then  he  turned  to  news¬ 
paper  archives  to  dig  out  early 
aeronautical  data. 

Leonard  Lyons,  Hall  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist,  reports  a  re¬ 
porter  visited  a  nudist  camp  and 
asked  a  camper:  “How  did  you 
get  to  be  a  nudist?”  The  camper 
replied:  “I  was  born  that  way.” 


Herb  Caen,  Chronicle  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  columnist,  San 
Francisco,  reports  that  in  a 
“Peanuts”  strip,  cartoonist 
Charles  Schulz  had  Charlie 
Brown  using  a  phone  number,  a 
legitimate  one  belonging  to 
Schulz’  tv  producer,  Lee  Men- 
delson  of  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  who 
got  over  200  calls  that  day.  He 
answered  the  phone  with  “Char¬ 
lie  Brown  speaking.”  The  senti¬ 
ment  most  often  expressed  by 
the  callers:  “Punch  Lucy  in  the 
nose.” 

• 

TRAINING  PROGRAM 

NBC  News  has  inaugurated  a 
training  program  to  discover 
and  develop  potential  skills  in 
all  areas  of  broadcast  news  oper¬ 
ation,  it  was  announced  by  Rex 
Goad,  director  of  NBC  News, 
who  conceived  the  program. 

Three  men  will  be  placed  in 
the  news  department  each  year 
moving  from  one  type  of  work 
to  another. 

In  explaining  the  objectives  of 
the  new  training  program,  Mr. 
Goad  said:  “Radio  and  tv  for  too 
many  years  have  depended  upon 
other  media  to  develop  the  skills 
needed  in  our  industry. 

“This  program,  hopefully,  will 
enable  us  to  find  men  .  .  .  that 
need  only  intimate  contact  with 
network  news  operations  to 
discipline  their  latent  talents.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Ray  Lang’s  Wonderful  World  of  Children 


Ry  Rirk  Krieiinian 

With  school  about  to  Ijegin  again,  we  thought  we’d  look  into 
the  world  of  children  as  seen  by  a  couple  of  Florida  weekly 
operations  who  make  a  spcK-ialty  of  such  news  photography. 

The  pictures  on  these  two  pages  come  from  the  Coral  Gable 
Thnett  and  Guide,  a  twin  Thursday  weekly  operation,  and  were 
taken  by  their  reporter-photographer.  Ray  Lang.  Children  are 
Ray’s  favorite  subjects  and  he  .says  there  are  two  things  to  re¬ 
member  when  photographing  them : 

Remain  in  the  hnckfjround. 

lie  a  child  at  heart  when  yon  are  photographinq  them. 

“Trj'  not  to  intrude  into  their  own  little  world  and  whatever 
they  are  doing  at  the  precise  moment  you  arrive  with  a  camera,” 
Ray  advises.  “Kids  are  the  most  natural  little  things  in  the  world 
and  the  best  way  to  capture  their  many  delightful  expre.ssions 
is  to  simply  remain  out  of  the  way  and  let  them  re-act. 

“There’s  nothing  worse  than  posing  a  child.  They  not  only 
become  horribly  stiff  and  awkward  but  they  come  to  feel  the 
awai*eness  of  the  photogi-apher — and  then  spontaniety  is  de¬ 
stroyed,  possibly  never  to  be  caught  again.” 

When  children  are  aware  the  camera  is  on  them,  Ray  sugge.sts 
that  the  photographer  kid  with  them,  rumple  their  hair,  talk  to 
them  on  their  level.  “It  works,”  he  maintains.  “Children — whether 
they  are  playing  marbles,  chess,  checkers,  climbing  a  fence,  dang¬ 
ling  from  a  swing — are  busy  at  work  being  children.  So,  as  a 
photographer  of  children,  stay  young  at  heart  yourself.  It’s  the 
only  way  to  enter  the  world  of  theirs.  You’ve  sincerely  got  to  feel 
what  they  feel,  know  what  great  thoughts — great  for  them — are 
dashing  through  their  minds,  if  you  are  to  successfully  capture 
the  mood. 

“All  of  them  become  entirely  wrapped  up  in  whatever  they  are 
doing.  To  see  these  little  people  for  what  they  are,  caught  up  in 
a  timeless  world  of  the  young,  will  never  cease  to  fascinate  me.” 

The  Times  and  Guide  are  the  only  two  newspapers  Ray  Lang 
has  worked  for.  He  began  as  a  summer  feature  writer  during 
his  senior  year  at  the  University  of  Miami,  where  he  was  to  earn 
a  B.A.  majoring  in  government,  minoring  in  journalism.  Part 
of  the  newspaper  job  was  taking  pictures  to  go  with  his  stories. 

“They  literally  put  a  camera  in  my  hands,  told  me  where  the 
shutter  button  was  and  sent  me  on  my  way  to  my  first  assign¬ 
ment,”  Ray  recalls. 

He  became  increasingly  more  interested  in  photography,  a  field 
he  once  looked  on  indiflFerently.  Ray  began  haunting  the  public 
library  for  books  on  photography,  he  picked  the  brains  of  other 
professional  photographers  and  he  studied  the  picture  annuals 
and  magazines. 

Since  then,  Ray  has  won  numerous  photo  awards  in  the  Florida 
Press  Association  contests,  including  firsts  in  features  for  both 
1961  and  1962.  Many  of  his  pictures  have  been  published  in  trade 
journals,  the  National  Observer  and  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 

The  27-year-old  Lang  claims  a  photographer  who  gets  a  kick 
out  of  shooting  pictures  of  children  will  never  have  to  take  tran¬ 
quilizers.  “Many’s  the  time  I’ve  gotten  bored  with  the  office  and 
darkroom  routine,”  he  says.  “I  grabbed  my  camera  and  drove  to 
the  nearest  park. 

“A  crisis  in  Viet  Nam,  the  dollar  drain  in  America,  rising  and 
falling  hem  lines — ju.st  spend  30  minutes  watching  children 
at  play  and  phetographing  them.  You  come  away  feeling  that 
no  problem  in  our  adult  world  is  really  that  serious.” 

Ray  claims  photographing  children  is  a  challenge  because  he 
does  not  own  a  medium  telephoto  lens.  Using  a  Richoflex  twin- 
reflex  camera,  he  must  get  within  four  to  five  feet  for  facial 
close-ups. 

Ray  likes  to  shoot  natural  light  whenever  he  can  because  he 
feels  the  atrobe  light  would  distract  his  subjects.  “This  means  I 
frequently  must  shoot  with  the  camera  wide  open,”  Ray  explains. 
“This  only  adds  to  the  demands  for  precise  focusing. 

“But  there’s  no  greater  thrill  than  to  catch  on  film  a  child’s 
emotions,  whether  during  a  moment  of  heightened  joy  or  pensive 
loneliness.” 

(Next  week:  The  Auburndale  Star) 


Try  not  to  intrude  into  their  own  tittle  world  .  .  . 


To  see  these  little  people  for  what  they  are,  caught  up  in  a  timeless 
world  of  the  young,  will  never  cease  to  fascinate  me  ..  . 
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7A«  b»st  way  fo  capture  their  many  expressions  is  to  remain  out  of  their  way  and 
let  them  re-act  .  .  . 


There's  no  greater  thrill  than  to  catch  on  film  a  child's 
emotions,  whether  during  a  moment  of  heightened  joy  or 
pensive  loneliness  .  .  . 


Just  spend  30  minutes  photographing  children  and  you  come  away  feeling  no  problem 
in  our  adult  world  is  that  serious  ,  .  . 


You've  got  to  feel  what  they  feel,  know  what  great  thoughts 
are  dashing  through  their  minds  .  .  . 
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—  readable,  truthful  and  enter- 
taininff.” 

Nelson,  6  feet  tall  and  nearly 
300  pounds,  was  from  Indiana 
and  found  much  in  his  new  city 
that  needed  improving.  He  was 
more  aware  than  the  natives  of 
the  city’s  crudeness:  Mud  was 
everywhere  and  the  city  of  55,- 
000  inhabitants  had  few  paved 
streets,  almost  no  sidewalks. 
Nelson  despised  such  shabbiness 
and  forthwith  appealed  to  get 
the  city  out  of  the  mud.  "rhe 
remainder  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  similar  civic  projects. 

When  people  complained  that 
the  gas  supply  was  low,  the  Star 
printed  the  warning:  “To  the 
Gas  Company  —  Let  there  be 
light.’’ 

The  water  supply  came  from 
the  Kaw  river.  Said  the  Star: 
“The  Kaw  water  is  not  fit  to 
drink.” 

Nelson  urged  the  city  to  in¬ 
vest  in  its  future.  “Individuals 
profit  by  judicious  and  liberal 
expenditure  of  money,”  he  said, 
“So  do  cities.  Kansas  City  has 
reached  a  point  when  it  must 
make  expenditures  if  it  is  to 
occupy  the  proud  position  which 
is  within  its  reach.  The  pinching 
economy — the  miserable  parsi¬ 
mony  which  characterizes  our 
city  government — must  now  be 
abandoned  .  .  .  Kansas  City 
needs  good  streets,  good  side¬ 
walks,  good  sewers,  decent  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  better  street  lights, 
more  fire  protection,  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  police  force  —  and  many 
other  things  necessary  to  the 
health,  prosperity  and  growth 
of  a  great  city.” 

In  this  style  the  portly  pub¬ 
lisher  hammered  at  the  business 
men  and  politicians  in  a  fight 
for  parks,  playgrounds,  orderly 
neighborhoods,  well-built  public 
buildings  and  houses  and  good 
government. 

Kept  Eye  on  Details 

He  also  saw  to  virtually  every 
detail  in  getting  the  paper  out. 
When  he  once  solicited  sugges¬ 
tions  from  his  staff,  a  reporter, 
aware  that  a  denunciation  had 
a  particular  sting,  suggested 
that  the  Star  could  “have  a  way 
of  forgiving  its  enemies.” 

Nelson  summoned  the  man  to 
his  desk.  “All  right,  young  fel¬ 
low,”  he  said.  “Let’s  make  a 
bargain.  You  forgave  my  ene¬ 
mies — and  I’ll  forgive  yours.” 

Nelson  has  been  dead  50 
yeara.  His  will  specified  that, 
after  the  deaths  of  his  wife  and 
daughter,  the  last  heirs,  the  pa¬ 
per  should  be  sold  within  two 
years  and  the  income  from  the 
trust  estate  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 


chase  of  works  of  art  “for  the 
delectation  and  enjoyment  of 
the  public  generally.” 

The  l)est  bid  was  by  employes 
of  the  paper,  who  formed  a  cor¬ 
poration  and  raised  $11  million. 

Funds  bequeathed  by  Nelson’s 
wife  and  daughter  were  used  to 
erect  the  William  Rockhill  Nel¬ 
son  Gallery  of  .\rt  for  the  works 
provided  for  in  the  Nelson  will. 
This  imposing  stnacture  in  a 
midtown  setting  is  a  Kansas 
City  showplace.  The  earnings 
from  Nelson’s  trust  fund  have 
totaled  almost  $15  million. 

Nelson’s  paper  became  the 
home  of  some  journalistic  giants 
— and  many  of  his  reporters 
distingui.shed  themselves  in  oth¬ 
er  pursuits.  Ernest  Hemingw’ay, 
Sumner  Blos.som,  William  Allen 
White,  Russel  Crouse  are  among 
the  Star’s  illustrious  alumni. 

Many  former  Star  staffers 
will  be  here  for  a  reunion  dur¬ 
ing  the  celebration.  Roy  A. 
Roberts,  retired  board  chairman 
of  the  Star  and  one  of  the  few 
remaining  members  of  the  Nel¬ 
son  team,  will  speak  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  for  them. 

On  Saturday,  Sept.  18,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  dedication  cere¬ 
monies,  Paul  Miller,  president 
of  the  .\ssociated  Press  and  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  will  be 
the  speaker  at  a  dinner. 

A  bi'unch  at  noon  Sunday, 
Sept.  19,  at  the  Saddle  and  Sir¬ 
loin  club  will  conclude  the  cele¬ 
bration. 

• 

SDX  WiU  Sponsor 

Journalism 

Lectures 

Establishment  of  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Foundation  Lectures 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Theodore  F.  Koop,  foundation 
president. 

The  inaugural  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  will  be  delivered  this  fall 
by  Paul  Miller,  president  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers  and  the 
Associated  Press;  Turner  Cat- 
ledge,  executive  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  and  Robert 
U.  Brown,  publisher  and  editor 
of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  maga¬ 
zine.  All  are  Fellows  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  the  professional  jour¬ 
nalism  society. 

The  series  is  designed  “to  pix)- 
mote  the  highest  standards  of 
journalism  through  searching, 
candid  examination  of  profes¬ 
sional  problems,”  said  Mr. 
Koop,  who  is  vicepresident  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  Washington,  D.C. 

Under  foundation  auspices, 
three  lectures  will  be  presented 
each  year  at  “universities  and 
colleges  which  have  chapters  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 


First  Lady 
To  Address 
AP  Editors 

Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  will 
speak  Oct.  1  in  Buffalo  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association. 

The  White  House  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  First  Lady’s  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  invitation  to  ad¬ 
dress  an  APME  luncheon.  She 
will  discuss  “Beautification  and 
the  Editor.”  National  bt'autifi- 
cation  is  one  of  her  favorite 
projects.  After  the  luncheon  she 
will  meet  editors  and  their 
wives  at  a  reception. 

The  editors  will  be  offered  the 
services  of  a  .smoking  with¬ 
drawal  clinic  in  the  convention 
hotel,  the  Statler-Hilton.  The 
clinic  is  sponsored  by  the  Ros¬ 
well  Park  Memorial  Institute,  a 
cancer  research  and  treatment 
center  in  Buffalo. 

‘The  Oianging  Newspaper’ 

The  convention  business  pro¬ 
gram  will  include  a  panel  on 
“The  Changing  Newspaper,” 
moderated  by  Don  Carter,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  National 
Observer.  Panelists  will  in¬ 
clude:  Walter  Cronkite,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  CBS  News,  who 
will  discuss  “A  tv  Newsman’s 
View:  What  Television  is  Doing 
to  Newspapers.” 

Mason  Walsh,  Phoenix  Ga¬ 
zette,  “How  Can  the  Newspaper 
Meet  Television  Competition?” 

Norman  Isaacs,  Lotiisville 
Courier- Journal  and  Times, 
“The  New  Look  in  Newspapers: 
How  to  Display,  Illustrate  and 
Print  the  News.” 

Frank  Eyerly,  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  “Staying 
Abreast:  How  to  Do  your 
Homework  on  Content.” 

J.  Edward  Murray,  Arizona 
Republic,  “Our  Changing  Read¬ 
er:  How  to  Stimulate  His  Cul¬ 
tural  and  Intellectual  Advance¬ 
ment.” 

The  Editors  also  will  discuss 
“Free  Press-Fair  Trial,”  with 
spokesmen  for  both  sides,  in¬ 
cluding  Vermont  Royster,  editor 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
president  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
and  Thomas  F.  Lambert,  Jr., 
editor-in-chief  of  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association. 
Richard  Smyser,  chairman  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee,  will  moderate  the 
panel. 

“The  Arts  and  the  Newspa¬ 
per,”  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
panel  which  includes  John 
Walker,  director  of  the  Na¬ 


tional  Gallery,  Washington; 
Frank  Getlein,  art  critic  of  the 
Washington  Star,  and  Gordon 
Smith  of  the  Albright-Knox  Art 
Gallery  of  Buffalo. 

The  editors  will  be  gue.sts  at 
a  cocktail  party  at  the  Gallery. 

Convention  speakers  also  in¬ 
clude  J.  A.  Livingston,  financial 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  and  Mrs.  Evelyn  Lincoln, 
secretary  to  the  late  President 
Kennedy. 

‘Tips  lo  Take  Home’ 

A  “Tips  to  Take  Home”  .sec¬ 
tion  will  include: 

Paul  Martin,  director  of  pro¬ 
motion  and  public  relations  of 
the  Washington  Star,  talking 
about  education  tv  programs  on 
reading  newspapers. 

Tenney  Griffin,  Valdosta  (Ga.) 
Times,  reporting  on  a  survey 
now  under  way  about  changes 
in  newspaper  handling  of  day- 
to-day  news  about  Negroes. 

Harry  Sonneborn,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  on  teen-age  reader- 
ship. 

Harry  Horton,  Miami  Herald, 
on  personnel  problems. 

Forty-two  AP  member  news¬ 
papers  and  broadcasters  will  be 
honored  for  contributions  to  the 
report  during  the  past  year. 

Winners  of  $500  APME 
Awards  for  reporting  and 
photography  also  will  be  an¬ 
nounced. 

Both  Papers  in  Dallas 
Now  Priced  at  a  Dime 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Both  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
and  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
have  increased  their  single  copy 
price  from  5c  to  10c.  The  Times 
Herald  raised  its  price  on  Aug. 
30  and  the  News  on  Sept.  1. 

The  Times  Herald  said  the  in¬ 
crease  was  the  first  in  22  years, 
and  the  Morning  News  said  it 
was  one  of  very  few  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  which  had 
maintained  a  5c  selling  price, 
for  many  years. 

Sunday  issues  remain  at  20c. 
Both  papers  have  increased  sub¬ 
scription  rates.  Times  Herald: 
monthly  rate  is  now  $2.05  in 
Dallas  County  and  $2.25  outside 
the  county.  Morning  News: 
from  45c  a  week  to  52c  and 
from  $1.95  a  month  to  $2.25. 

• 

New  M.E.  Appointed 

Columbia,  S.C. 

Robert  P.  McHugh,  govern¬ 
mental  affairs  editor  of  the 
State  the  past  two  years,  was 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Columbia  Record  this  week  to 
replace  Charles  R.  Sanders  Jr. 
who  resigpied  to  take  a  position 
with  Greenwood  Mills. 
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Daily  Keeps 
Eye  on  Youth 
After  ‘Week’ 

Milwaukee 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  has 
concluded  a  major  attempt  to 
attract  young  readers.  The  pe¬ 
riod  between  Aug.  23  and  Aug. 
28  was  designated  by  the  news¬ 
paper  as  Young  America  week. 

Gratifietl  by  the  success  of  the 
program,  the  Sentinel  will  con¬ 
tinue  extensive  coverage  of  teen 
age  news  and  youth-oriented 
features  in  its  daily  news  col¬ 
umns  and  in  all  departments  of 
the  paper,  Haiwey  W.  Schwand- 
ner,  executive  editor,  said.  Many 
of  the  features  starte<l  during 
Young  America  w'eek  will  be 
published  each  Saturday. 

During  Young  America  w'eek, 
the  Sentinel  published  more 
than  300  columns  of  news,  fea¬ 
tures  and  pictures  especially 
prepai’ed  and  selected  on  the 
basis  of  interest  to  young  per¬ 
sons.  Enthusiastic  response  to 
the  program  came  from  adver¬ 
tisers,  interested  in  the  lucra¬ 
tive  teen  age  market.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  Young  America  Week 
special  pages  ran  to  88  over  the 
six  publication  dates. 

The  number  of  columns  of  edi¬ 
torial  matter,  published  in  the 
special  pages,  does  not  include 
coverage  of  three  special  events 
by  the  Sentinel  staff.  The  total 
number  of  special  pages  does 
not  include  an  average  of  two 
pages  a  day  of  “i)erson-to-per- 
son”  classified  advertising,  i-un 
under  the  heading  “Teenads!” 

The  special  events,  staged  by 
the  promotion  department  at¬ 
tracted  almost  23,000  youths,  ac¬ 
cording  to  officials  who  were  on 
hand.  In  each  case,  the  event 
was  free  and  the  programs  pep¬ 
pered  with  names  familiar  to 
young  people,  from  Bart  Starr 
of  the  Green  Bay  Packers  to 
Caiolyn  Mignini,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  the  reigning  Miss  Teen 
Age  America.  Miss  Mignini 
preaches  the  importance  of  us¬ 
ing  seat  belts,  on  behalf  of  the 
Lincoln-Mercury  division  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co. 

The  first  special  event,  titled 
“Opportunities  Unlimited,”  at¬ 
tracted  about  375  young  people 
to  Milwaukee’s  War  Memorial 
center  where  speakers  discussed 
challenges  confronting  teen 
agers  in  the  world. 

The  second  event,  a  colorful 
and  highly  professional  review’ 
of  fall  fashions,  was  set  to 
music  provided  by  four  rock  and 
roll  groups.  The  event,  in  an 
amphitheater  in  Washington 
park,  attracted  8,500  young  per¬ 


sons,  according  to  park  officials. 
An  appearance  by  Miss  U.S.A. 
highlighted  the  event. 

The  final  event,  “Young 
America  on  Wheels,”  took  place 
at  Wisconsin’s  state  fair  park  in 
West  Allis,  Wis.  It  attracted  a 
crow’d  of  14,000  with  events 
ranging  from  skateboarding  to 
sky  diving. 

Ticki’ts,  require<l  for  each  of 
the  events,  were  available  at  de¬ 
partment  stores,  banks,  automo¬ 
bile  dealerships  and  specialty 
.shops  in  the  area.  Passes  also 
w’ere  available  at  the  Sentinel’s 
public  .service  counter  or  could 
be  obtained  with  a  mail  order 
blank  published  in  the  paper. 

In  w’eeks  of  preparation  for 
Young  America  Week,  Sentinel 
reporters,  working  under  City 
Editor  Bob  Wills,  (who  devoted 
full  time  to  the  project  w’hile 
assistant  city  editors  manned 
the  city  desk)  interviewed  thou- 
.sands  of  teen  agers.  They  w’rote 
stories  about  the  freedoms  and 
f lustrations,  likes  and  dislikes, 
music,  manners  and  morals  of 
Young  Milwaukeeans. 

Features  included  the  profile 
of  a  high  school  drop  out;  his¬ 
tories  of  local,  teenage  hang¬ 
outs;  reports  on  youths’  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  Peace  Corps  and 
anti-poverty  programs,  analy¬ 
ses  of  teen  age  fads,  habits  and 
habitats. 

Special  series  w’ere  devoted  to 
scholarships  and  how  to  w’in 
them ;  w  o  rk  i  n  g  your  way 
through  college;  the  problems  of 
young  marriages  and  teen  age 
health  problems. 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  puf/e  fiO) 


Article  XIII 

This  Convention  shall  neither 
limit  nor  modify  the  greater  fa¬ 
cilities  for  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  and  freedoms  contained 
herein  that  are  granted  in  the 
law  of  any  Contracting  State  or 
in  any  other  convention  to  which 
that  State  may  be  a  party.  Nei¬ 
ther  shall  it  impair  other  rights 
and  freedoms  related  to  those 
contemplated  in  this  Convention 
that  are  recognized  in  the  laws 
of  any  Contracting  State  or  in 
any  other  convention  to  which 
the  State  may  be  a  party. 

• 

Heads  Ad  Operations 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

Howard  L.  Trautman  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  all 
display  advertising  operations 
for  the  Elkhart  Truth,  with 
which  he  has  been  associated  for 
34  yeai-s,  and  the  affiliated 
Mishawaka  Times,  known  as 
Communicana  Group  new’spa- 


Orlando 

(Contimied  f  rom  page  10) 


Sun- Sentinel  make  it  plain  that 
the  men  and  women  of  these 
new’spapers  are  dedicatetl  to  the 
.same  principle  of  continuously 
improved  service  to  their  com¬ 
munities.” 

‘Our  Basic  Philosophy’ 

Mr.  Gore’s  .statement  sec¬ 
onded  this  resolution,  saying: 
“There  isn’t  another  newspaper 
organization  with  whom  I  would 
hav’e  entertained  negotiations. 
. . .  Our  basic  philosophy  on  gov¬ 
ernment,  on  newspaper  opera¬ 
tion,  for  community  progress 
and  civic  upbringing  are  almost 
identical.” 

Frem  the  start  of  their  asso¬ 
ciation,  Mr.  Flynn  said,  he  w’as 
impi-essed  with  the  way  the 
Governor  did  business.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  there  was  the  air-condi¬ 
tioned  Cadillac  which  the  com¬ 
pany  had  purchased  for  the  use 
of  its  board  chairman.  Often, 
when  Mr.  Flynn  was  in  town,  it 
was  made  available  to  him. 
Came  the  day  when  a  hand¬ 
shake  closed  the  multi  million 
dollar  deal.  The  Governor  insist¬ 
ed  he  would  provide  his  personal 
check  for  the  price  of  the  car 
when  the  paper  changed  hands. 

In  the  months  since  he  has 
become  a  member  of  the  Trib¬ 
une  family,  Mr.  Gore  has  at¬ 
tended  .several  meetings  of  the 
directors.  One  of  them,  in  his 
honor,  took  place  in  a  Fort  Lau¬ 
derdale  hotel  he  owns. 

Now,  as  he  sits  with  the 
group,  Mr.  Flynn  enjoys  a  quiet 
smile  recalling  a  remark  Mar¬ 
tin  Andersen  had  made  to  him 
about  Fort  Lauderdale:  “You’ll 
never  get  it.  You  may  get  Or¬ 
lando  some  day,  but  not  Fort 
Lauderdale.” 

About  the  same  time,  the 
Govenior  had  observed  to  Mr. 
Flynn:  “I  don’t  think  you’ll  be 
able  to  buy  Orlando.  Andersen 
really  doesn’t  want  to  .sell.” 

“Today,”  Mr.  Flynn  .said,  “my 
greatest  satisfaction  comes  from 
believing  the  Gores  are  happy, 
Martin  Andersen  is  happy,  and 
the  Tribune  Company  is  happy 
having  added  two  great  newspa¬ 
per  publishers,  many  splended 
newspaper  people  and  tw’o  ex¬ 
cellent  staffs  to  the  Tribune 
family.” 

Saiitlahl  Joins  Lobby 

Washington 

Cliff  Sandahl,  a  former  AP 
staffer  and  editor  of  the  North 
Platte  (Nebr.)  Telegraph-Bul¬ 
letin,  has  become  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  Liberty  Lob¬ 
by,  an  organization  which  pro¬ 
motes  consei’vative  causes. 


Editor’s  Contempt 
Case  Is  Delayed 

Noblesville,  Ind. 

Special  Judge  Robert  Mc- 
Nevin  has  reservetl  decision  on 
a  motion  asking  for  dismissal 
of  a  criminal  contempt  charge 
against  James  T.  Neal,  editor 
of  the  Xoldesville  Daily  Ledger, 
until  he  rules  on  appointment  of 
a  s|>ecial  prosecutor  for  the 
case. 

The  delay  became  necessary 
when  Walter  Coi-nell,  Hamilton 
county  prosecuting  attorney, 
asked  to  l)e  excused  from  the 
case.  Mr.  Cornell  made  the  re¬ 
quest  on  the  ground  that  the 
charge  made  by  Circuit  Court 
Judge  Edward  F.  New  Jr.,  was 
not  properly  file<l,  was  not  filed 
with  his  (Cornell’s)  knowledge, 
and  should  have  been  a  civil 
rather  than  a  criminal  citation. 

Judge  New  had  charged  that 
a  column  Mr.  Neal  wrote  com¬ 
menting  on  a  new  traffic  pro¬ 
gram  was  “contemptuous.” 

• 

Cameron  Is  Named 
To  Piiblisber’s  Job 

Greenville,  Mich. 

Duncan  Cameron  has  been 
promoted  from  business  man¬ 
ager  to  publisher  of  the  Green¬ 
ville  Daily  News.  Continuing  as 
editor  and  president  of  the  firm 
is  Dale  Stafford.  The  publisher 
post  is  a  new  one. 

Two  of  the  weeklies  that  have 
been  printed  on  the  offset  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  Daily  News  have 
been  purchased,  Mr.  Stafford 
announced.  They  are  the  7,000 
circulation  Clinton  County  News 
at  St.  Johns,  50  miles  distant, 
and  the  Register  at  Rockford, 
18  miles  distant. 

Ml’.  Cameron  came  to  Green¬ 
ville  two  years  ago  after  16 
years  at  the  Eseanaba  (Mich.) 
Daily  Press. 

• 

Karin  J.  Walsh  Dies 
On  Visit  in  New  York 

Karin  J.  Walsh,  51,  managing 
editor  in  charge  of  operations 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  died 
Aug.  27  of  a  heart  attack  in 
New  York  City,  where  he  was 
conferring  with  executives  of 
the  Herald-Tribune  on  a  straw 
vote  poll  he  instituted.  Mr. 
Walsh  had  been  Sun-Times  city 
editor  until  Sept.  1,  1964,  when 
he  was  promoted  to  the  post  he 
held  at  his  death. 

*  «  * 

BERN.VRD  S.  O’Hara,  78,  vet¬ 
eran  New  York  financial  news 
reporter  and  public  relations  ex¬ 
ecutive;  Aug.  31. 

*  «  « 

Clifford  G.  Spark.man,  55, 
retired  superintendent  of  the 
Detroit  News  composing  room; 
Aug.  28. 
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Newsday 

(Continued  front  page  13^ 


due  to  the  fact  that  its  boom¬ 
ing  growth  stemmed  largely 
from  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  their  children.  Our  surveys 
have  proved  to  us  conclusively 
that  the  woman  is  the  buyer, 
whether  it  be  washing  machines, 
an  automobile,  a  home  or  men’s 
clothing  and  shoe.s.  We,  of 
course,  do  have  a  women’s  de¬ 
partment,  of  which  we  are 
proud,  but  w’e  are  sure  that  the 
w’oman  —  the  housewife,  the 
buyer  —  is  interested  in  the 
stories  that  are  on  the  upfront 
pages.  We  do  not  panty-waist 
these  stories,  because  we  do  not 
believe  that  women  are  panty- 
w’aist  in  their  thinking. 

.4ddre>eed  to  Youth 

On  youth  I  can  say  one  or  two 
things.  The  youth  of  today  are 
the  men  and  women  of  tomor¬ 
row,  and  we  must  interest  him 
or  her  in  what  is  going  on  in 
our  community  and  in  the 
world.  Last  spring  we  started 
a  letters-to-the-editor  column 
called  “Teen  Irritant.”  Our 
regular  letters-to-the-editor  col¬ 
umn  is  called  “County  Irritant.” 
The  response  to  the  Teen  Irri¬ 
tant  so  far  has  been  astro¬ 
nomical. 

I  was  at  Newsday,  and  in  an 
e.xecutive  position,  during  the 
days  when  the  cards  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  the  antipathy  of  the 
political  elements  were  stacked 
against  us.  We  fought  our  way 
through  without  fear  or  favor, 
I  believe.  If  this  sounds  pontif¬ 
ical  let  me  merely  point  out  that 
Macy  had  been  for  25  years  the 
political  diety  of  Suffolk  County ; 
J.  Russell  Sprague,  County  Ex¬ 
ecutive  of  Nassau,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  political  powers  in 
the  United  States. 

This  was  the  ruling  commun¬ 
ity  in  which  we  functioned  as 
an  independent  newspaper.  In 
1950  when  we  opposed  Macy  for 
election  to  Congress  for  his 
fourth  term,  we  pulled  no 
punches.  Macy  said  publicly, 
“.Yfter  this  election,  Newsday 
has  to  go.  There  is  not  room  in 
this  county  for  both  of  us.” 
Macy  was  defeated  by  138  votes 
in  a  county  that  then  had  some 
600,000  population.  Newsday 
did  not  go. 

Enough  of  the  past.  What  con¬ 
cerns  us  more  is  what  is  News- 
day  today,  and  what  is  it  doing 
to  meet  the  issues  of  1965,  not 
the  issues  of  1940  when  we 
started. 

Alicia  Patterson  died  in  July, 
1963,  and  it  was  a  deep  wound 
in  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  who 
had  worked  for,  and  with  her, 
for  so  many  years.  There  was 


a  question,  naturally,  in  the 
minds  of  employes  and  of  the 
public  as  to  what  would  happen. 
Her  husband,  Harry  F.  Guggen¬ 
heim,  president  of  Newsday,  had 
assumed  the  additional  duties 
of  publisher  and  acting  editor. 

It  was  well  known  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Guggenheim  was  a  long¬ 
time  Republican;  that  he  and 
Alicia  Patterson  frequently  dis¬ 
agreed  on  editorial  policy,  inas¬ 
much  as  she  tended  to  lean 
toward  the  left  or  liberal, 
although  not  wholly  so.  I  heard 
the  question  in  restaurants, 
clubs,  stores  and  on  the  street: 
“What’s  going  to  happen?” 

Pulilical  Ind(‘pe.ndcnce 

In  a  signed  editorial  on  Aug. 
5,  1963,  Harrj'  Guggenheim  gave 
his  answer  to  these  questions 
which,  insofar  as  I  know,  had 
not  been  at  that  time  directly 
addressed  to  him.  He  declared 
that  Newsday  would  continue  to 
be  an  independent,  alert  and 
hard-hitting  newspaper,  above 
the  reach  of  individuals  and 
political  parties,  dedicated  to 
expose  wrong  and  endlessly  fight 
the  abuse  of  power  wherever  it 
lurks. 

To  show  that  this  feeling  was 
meant  and  well  intended,  there 
have  been  numerous  statements 
which,  while  not  intended  for 
substantiation,  individually 
proved  what  Captain  Guggen¬ 
heim  was  talking  about.  I  quote 
a  letter  sent  by  Harry  Guggen¬ 
heim  to  Thruston  B.  Morton, 
Chairman  of  Campaign  Finance 
Committee,  Republican  State 
Finance  Committee,  dated  Sept. 
9.  1963: 

Dear  Thruston: 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter 
of  September  3rd  on  behalf  of 
the  Republican  ticket  in  Ken¬ 
tucky.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
enclosing  an  editorial,  “This  Is 
Newsday.” 

Following  the  death  of  Alicia, 
I  have  taken  over  the  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  Newsday’s  edi¬ 
torial  policy.  The  editorial,  as 
enclosed,  is  the  result  of  many 
years’  thought  about  the  duties, 
obligations  and  responsibilities 
of  a  newspaper  publisher. 

In  view  of  these  convictions,  I 
have  decided  that  I  must  not 
align  myself  with  any  political 
party.  I  abi  sure  you  will  appre¬ 
ciate  this  view'point. 

With  kjjndest  regards  and  all 
good  wishes. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Harry 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  this 
letter  to  Thruston  Morton,  Cap¬ 
tain  Guggenheim  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  tbe  Republican  Party 
as  a  prime  source  of  strength, 
power  and  finance. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Harry 
Guggenheim  is  no  longer  a 


Republican.  It  means  that  he 
has  put  his  paper  above  politics. 
This  I  know  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  do,  but  Captain  Guggenheim 
has  done  it.  I’ll  skip  to  1964 
when  Lyndon  Johnson  was  run¬ 
ning  against  Barry  Goldwater. 
The  question  in  the  minds  of 
members  of  the  staff  at  News- 
day  was  written  across  many 
foreheads  in  invisible  ink.  What 
is  going  to  happen? 

‘The  Man  of  Our  Time’ 

I  know  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge  that  Harry  Guggen¬ 
heim  had  a  struggle  within  him- 
.self  as  to  the  right  thing  to  do. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  of  us,  I 
might  say  most  of  us  and  cer¬ 
tainly  for  my.self,  the  Captain 
took  the  proverbial  bull  by  the 
horns  and  captioned  his  editorial 
on  Nov.  19,  1964 — “Johnson: 
The  Man  of  Our  Time.”  Any 
man  who  can  publicly  assert 
himself  against  precepts  to 
which  he  previously  had  been 
committed,  because  he  believed 
that  the  time  required  a  different 
look,  deserves  the  role  of  pub¬ 
lisher. 

One  of  the  most  important 
things  for  any  paper  to  do,  we 
believe,  is  to  become  an  integral 
and  important  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  it  serves.  Don’t  be  afraid 
to  take  issue  with  a  wrong,  or 
to  praise  a  right,  or  to  promote 
and  propose  improvement  that 
will  be  beneficial  to  your  readers. 

In  this  connection  a  fine  di¬ 
viding  line  frequently  will  be  a 
challenge  to  any  editor.  That 
dividing  line  is  the  one  that 
.separates  pugnacity  for  the  sake 
of  pugnacity  from  courage  to 
meet  a  legitimate  issue  head  on 
and  without  qualification. 

All  of  this  is  perhaps  too 
serious.  One  thing  a  newspaper¬ 
man  should  never  forget  is  the 
ability  to  have  fun.  to  poke  fun 
and  to  see  the  light  side  of  what 
goes  on  around  you.  You  will 
find  many  problems,  which,  with 
proper  and  judicious  prodding, 
can  produce  a  belly  laugh  rather 
than  dour  acceptance.  No  editor 
should  ever  be  allowed  to  take 
himself  too  seriously.  If  he  does, 
he  becomes  a  pedant  and  should 
be  teaching  journalism  to  stu¬ 
dents  who  will  never  learn  it, 
which  has  happened  to  many  I 
have  met. 


Greater  Weeklies 
Sold  to  ANR 

American  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Inc.  has  purchased 
Greater  Weeklies  Associates 
Inc.,  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative  firm  for  126  weekly 
newspapers,  along  with  its 
membership  contracts  and  ad¬ 
vertising  representation  busi¬ 
ness.  ANR  is  owned  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Association. 


Internal  Control 
Guide  Available 

The  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Officers 
has  published  a  manual  entitled 
“Internal  Control  and  Audit  for 
Newspapers.”  The  170-page 
l)ook,  first  to  be  issued  on  the 
subject,  tells  how  to  develop  an 
audit  program,  select  and  train 
personnel,  prepare  an  audit 
manual,  and  organize  the  work 
papers. 

The  manual  also  details  me¬ 
thods  and  procedures  for  con¬ 
trol  of  cash;  advertising  sales 
and  billings;  circulation  activ¬ 
ities;  newsprint,  ink  and  .supply 
inventories;  property,  plant  and 
equipment  controls  and  accru¬ 
als;  printing  and  production 
costs,  and  data  processing  sys¬ 
tems.  Forms  and  charts  em¬ 
ployed  by  representative  news¬ 
papers  are  repro<luce<l  in  the 
volume,  which  also  contains  ex¬ 
haustive  check  lists  and  a  bib¬ 
liography. 

Carefully  worded  to  bring  out 
the  essential  facts  which  an  ex¬ 
amination  should  uncover,  the 
check  lists  embrace  all  key  areas 
of  newspaper  financial  manage¬ 
ment — cash  receipts  and  dis¬ 
bursements;  imprest  funds; 
trust  accounts;  inventories;  re- 
ceiv'ables;  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  sales  and  billings;  prop- 
ei-ty,  plant  and  equipment; 
prepaid  expenses;  miscellaneous 
assets;  accrued  and  other  liabil¬ 
ities;  purchases,  and  payrolls. 

The  INCFO  book  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  committee  of  18 
members,  led  by  M.  James  Desh- 
erow.  Times  Mirror  Company. 
Los  Angeles,  as  chairman,  and 
Gordon  H.  Waier,  Grand  Rapidtt 
Pretts,  as  assistant  chairman. 
Technical  assistance  was  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  public  accounting 
firm  of  Ernst  &  Ernst,  which 
was  represented  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  by  William  C.  Moore  of  the 
Los  Angeles  office. 

Copies  have  been  distributed 
to  all  INCFO  members  and  are 
available  to  non-members  at 
$10  a  copy.  Headquarters  of  the 
Institute  are  in  Harmon-on- 
Hudson,  N.  Y.,  P.O.  Box  208. 
• 

Shepard  Manages 
.ALCOA  Public  Relations 

William  H.  Shepard  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  Aluminum  Company 
of  America. 

Mr.  Shepard  joined  Alcoa’s 
public  relations  department  in 
Pittsburgh  in  1949,  then  served 
as  public  relations  manager  at 
the  Rockdale  (Texas)  Works 
and  at  Point  Comfort  Opera¬ 
tions  in  Texas.  He  returned  to 
Pittsburgh  in  1961  and  has 
since  been  manager  of  inter¬ 
national  public  relations. 
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Papers  Explain 
Excise  Tax  Cuts 

# 

The  Bureau  of  Advertisinp, 
ANPA,  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  are  providing  advertisinp 
and  editorial  kits  to  their  re- 
si)ectiv'e  members  to  use  in  ex¬ 
plaining  to  readers  the  recent 
Federal  excise  tax  I'eductions. 

This  public  service  campaign 
was  undertaken  by  the  Bureau 
at  the  request  of  a  i-etail  chain 
whose  officers  were  concerned 
by  the  fact  that  many  con¬ 
sumers  appear  to  be  in  the  dark 
I  alxvut  the  law  and  what  it  means 
in  terms  of  specific  savings  and 
on  what  items  the  tax  has  been 
remov’ed. 

The  campaign  was  launched 
in  Washington,  with  a  press 
luncheon  sponsored  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  and  the  ANPA.  Esther 
Peterson,  consumer  affairs  ad¬ 
visor  to  President  Johnson,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  group.  She  said  75% 
of  the  nation’s  retailers  have 
complied  with  the  President’s 
drive  to  pass  on  tax  .savings  to 
the  consumer.  However,  she 
said,  her  department  had  re¬ 
ceived  nearly  100,000  requests 
for  a  more  “explicit  booklet’’  on 
the  tax  reduction  law  from  con¬ 
sumers. 

The  editorial  materials  are 
being  distributed  to  ANPA  pa- 
•  pers  and  to  syndicated  column¬ 
ists.  The  kits,  containing  a  fact 
sheet,  suggestions  for  stories, 
fillers,  and  the  booklet  Mrs. 
Peterson  referred  to,  were  as- 
.sembled  by  the  Bureau’s  di¬ 
rector  of  infoi-mation,  Ellis  I. 
Folke. 

Bureau  members  will  receiv’e 
a  full-page  adv^ertisement  which 
also  provides  the  consumer  with 
information  about  the  tax  cut. 

Mr.  Folke  said  non-members 
of  the  associations  may  obtain 
the  material  by  writing  to  him 
at  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
485  Lexington  Av’e.,  New  York 
10017. 

• 

I  2  Weeklies  to  Adopt 
I  15-Ein  Column  Format 

The  New  Betlilehcm  (Pa.) 
Leader-Vindicator  and  its  sister 
publication,  the  Rimemburg 
Record,  are  switching  to  the  15- 
em  column  Sept.  15. 

Tom  T.  Andrews  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weeklies,  said: 
“We’re  (|uite  proud  to  be  the 
pioneers  in  Pennsylvania  jour¬ 
nalism  to  make  this  technolog¬ 
ical  advancement. 

;  “Our  national  contracts  have 
been  i*e-negotiated  on  the  basis 
of  the  new  format  and  our  local 
advertisers  are  really  behind  the 
.  idea  of  the  change.’’ 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


classified  section 


Circulation  Service 


crR('ULATION  INSTALLATION  on 
weekly  and  »emi-weekly  publications 
carrier  collect,  copyrijchted  forms  for 
controls  of  routes  and  securinR  more 
subscribers.  Tuminsr  free  circulation 
to  paid  or  $i:ivinfir  controls  of  revenues 
on  optional  paid  so  publisher  will  re> 
ceive  all  revenues.  Installations  made 
since  1925.  Beet  of  reference  on  other 
pai>ers  furnished.  For  details,  phone 
collect  or  write  to’t  Hoshell  Carrier 
Charge  System.  945  Mapleton  Ave.,  Oak 
Park.  Illinois.  Phone:  Euclid  3-2451. 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspapor  Audionco 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Ntncspaper  Appraisers 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


APPRAISAUS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurnnre  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton.  Kansas. 


HEATH  FORCES  SALE 
MISSOURI  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY 
In  $30M  class.  State  cash,  experience 
first  letter.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel.  Box 
88.  Norton.  Kuns.  67654, 


Features  Available 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspniwr  Service  Company.  Inc.. 
P.O.  Hr.  12428.  Panama  City.  Fla. 


CALIFORNIA  ! 

Rich  suburban  community.  Weekly 
trroup.  Publisher  has  other  interests. 
Pric^  at  $350,000.  Excellent  terms 
available  to  qualified  buyer. 

JACK  L.  .STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6.381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Anireles.  California  90028. 


THOUGHTS  ON  FOOH 

•  New  Concept  in  Food  Columns 

•  Builds  retrular  readership 

•  Constant  <iuality — Average  500  words 

•  Interesting  anecdotes  on  Food 

•  Make  your  readers  food  authorities 

•  Builds  your  food  advertising 

•  Written  by  gourmet  supermkt  owner 

•  >4  Million  regular  weekly  readers 

•  Low  rates — we  want  volume! 

IFrite  for  samples 
Colonial  Oaks  Farm,  Hamilton,  Illinois 


Newspaper  Brokers 


IT’S  NOT  TOE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaiwr — it's  the  iier- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  "This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling 

LEN  f’BIC.HNHni  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 


Newspapers  IFanled 


MARKETING /PUBLISHING  executive 
in  mid-SO’s  seriously  interested  in 
small  weekly.  Zones  4,  5,  6,  8.  9.  Please 
include  P&L  statement  and  a  recent 
edition  of  the  paper  itself.  All  replies 
will  be  handled  in  complete  confidence. 
Box  391.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker’’ 


FREE — 71  new  women’s,  travel  and 
Sunday  features  with  art  from  PR 
sources.  Precis.  220  W  42,  New  York 
10036. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif..  91711 


Fillers 


Investment  Opportunities 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
pai>er  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Hixie  Newspaiiers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala..  35902.  Phone  546-33.V7. 


FILLERS  WITO  ALTERNATE  HEADS 
Save  editorial  and  composing  costs. 
P.O.Box5451.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  94101 


WILL  INVEST  in  existing  publication 
that  can  be  printed  on  rotary  offset 
press  in  Florida.  Confidential.  Ho.x  309, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONUDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 


Press  Engineers 


EDITOR  -  BUSINESS  PARTNER 
Outstanding  opiiortunity  as  officer  in 
small  publishing  firm  for  man  or  wom¬ 
an,  strong  editorial  and  creative  back¬ 
ground.  to  participate  in  growth 
through  diversification.  $25,000  to  in¬ 
vest.  Box  352,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TOUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6105 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  License<l 
Broker  of  Newspa|)er  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  509,  Roseburg.  Oreg.  97470. 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main. 
Mesa,  Ariz.  Ph:  (AC  602)  964-2431. 


Books— Out-of-Print  Books 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  HOWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co..  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas.  Texas  75202  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRITCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


HELP  YOUR  LOCAL  organizations 
and  your  copy  desk  by  giving  "So  You 
Are  A  Publicity  Chairman?”  to  press 
chairmen.  A  competent  "how  to”  book¬ 
let  by  an  experienced  writer  and  ed¬ 
itor.  Single  ropy.  $1;  ask  for  quantity 
rates.  W.  Lowrie  Kay,  Box  4023, 
Tucson,  Arizona  83717. 


Netrspapers  For  Sale 


EXCLUSIVE  ZONE  3  CO.  WEEKLY 
$15,000  down.  Publisher’s  Service, 
Box  3132.  Greensboro.  N.  C.  27402. 


BILL  MATl'HEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr..  Dunedin.  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
Phone:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS  LOCA’TEH 
H.  B.  Pedersen  &  Co..  Bookseller.  Box 
116,  217  W.  18  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  lOOll. 


CALIFORNIA  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
in  exceptionally  sound  area.  Good 
plant — profitable.  interesting  area. 
$24,000  down  includes  accts.  receivable, 
minimum  working  capital  needed. 
Grossing  $74,000.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim, 
Calif.,  92805. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


FAST  GROWni  WEEKLY 
New  industry  just  confirme<l  will 
nearly  double  pop.  of  2,000  town  in 
lower  midwest,  but  owner  still  must 
sell  Itecause  of  health.  Price  $42,500 
with  $12M  cash  down.  Could  double 
in  value  couple  of  years.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel.  Bo.x  38,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


2  HIGH  POTENTIAL  WEEKLIES  on 
Ma’ne  Coast  in  over  50,000  iK>pulation 
area.  Fully  stafTe<l.  Printol  out  with 
attractive  offset  contract.  Good  schools, 
cultural  facilities.  P.O.  Box  310,  West¬ 
brook.  Maine  04092. 


WELL-FJSTABLISHEH  WEEKLY  in 
New  England  college  town  grossing 
$26.5ro.  only  $14,500.  Box  394.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WESTERN  COUNTY-SEAT  exclusive 
prosperous  weekiv.  Near  varie<l  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities,  fine  plant,  ranch  coun¬ 
try-real  West.  $17,000  down.  Refer¬ 
ences.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Bkr..  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif.,  92805. 


ZONE  5  SEMI-WEEKLY  doing  over 
$160-M  gross,  n.  Griggs,  c  o  Hopk'ns 
Real  Estate.  New  London,  Iowa  52645. 
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Equipment  Mert 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Compttsing  Rtutm 


Engrarinn  Equipment  For  Sale 


Presses  &  Machinery 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 


COMPUTER 

0nce’in‘a4ifetimt  opportunity 
Typesettins  computer  available.  This 
is  the  prototype  model  of  a  computer 
now  beins:  sold  by  a  lan?e  equipment  , 
maker.  This  computer  has  had  three  ' 
years  of  day«to-<lay  use.  Macrnihcent  ' 
for  straight  matter  and  claKsihed  set- 
tinsr.  Simple  and  maintenance  free. 
Requires  tape  puncher  typewriter  with  | 
haM  copy  which  we  also  have  avail-  I 
able.  Any  ordinary  typist  can  learn  to  I 
use  it  in  an  hour.  This  is  a  proven 
piece  of  equipment  available  now. 
$30,000  to  $40,000  cost  dependingr  on  j 
the  number  of  tai>e  punchers  pur-  , 
chased.  Will  do  3600  lines  an  hour.  | 
Available  because  we  have  ^ne  to 
larsrer  more  expensive  computer. 

Box  358.  ^itor  &  Publisher.  ' 

NOLAN  SAW,  table,  clamp.  $150;  ! 
Multi  80.  lOxl.^)  oflfset,  auto  3-speed.  ! 
$300.  Re<]ue8t  info.  Jaybird.  Gallon, 
Ohio. 


L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unite<l  States  ; 
and  foreii;n  countries.  **Ask  the  man  j 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for  I 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin.  N.C. 

W'orld’s  larjfest  distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  919-835-1513 


MASTER  DM-35  uhckI  1  year 

in  weekly  newspai>er  shop.  Litho  Type, 
2457  Ridtre  Rd..  Lansintr,  III.  60438. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Lin*  RotM  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  90c;  3  @  $1.(X>; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES; 
E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space.  displ:v  heads,  etc. 
will  he  billed  at  the  soecifle  rate  (sec 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8.  10,  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement— (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  “classified 
display  ”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  TUESDAY,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders'  identities  held 
in  strict  conidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•so  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10022 
Phono  PLoxa  2-70S0 


ONE  VARIO  KLISCHOGRAPH  it  K- 
181,  ser.  it  003.322.542.  220-V.  60-cy-  i 
elo.  3-phase,  screen  rulinics  75,  120,  i 
137,  150  complete  with  drop  out  cir-  | 
cuit.  Boutfht  new  in  December  ’63.  Box 
350,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MailriHtm  Equipment  For  Sale 

i  ci:tler-hammer  newspaper 

BUNDLE  WRAPPING  MACHINES  ; 
in  excellent  condition.  Machine  com-  : 
bines  operations  of  bottom  wrap,  top  i 
wrap,  automatic  fee<ler  and  tyinic  ma¬ 
chines  without  wire,  producing  bun-  I 
dies  completely  wrapi>e<l  and  protecU 
ed  on  four  sides.  Maximum  rapacity 
20  bundles  i>er  minute,  half-fold  or 
tab  sire,  22%  inch  cut-off,  but  may  be 
modified  for  21  *•3  inch  cut-off.  Variable 
stack  size  27  to  40  lbs.,  2400  to  3000 
single  pages.  Wrapping  paper  00  to  I 
100  lb.  Clupak  or  e<iuivalent  in  36  inch  < 
diameter  rolls,  15  to  16  inch  width. 
Hot  glue  seal.  Complete  drives,  con¬ 
trols,  wrapper  paper  reel  stands  in- 
cltHl^.  Power  requirements:  electrical 
220/440  volt  3  Phase,  60  Cycle;  com¬ 
pressed  air  80  P.S.I.  Contact  R.  C. 
James,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Milwau¬ 
kee.  Wis.,  phone  414-271-6000. 

Newsprint  For  Sale 

WILL  SELL  AT  DISCOUNT  AbiUbi 
newsprint  left  over  from  flatbed  oi>era-  ' 
tion.  Rolls  are:  13  70-inch;  17  52^1-  | 
inch:  7  35-inch.  All  30  inch  diameter. 
(Contact;  John  (Hifford.  Daily  Times. 
Watertown,  Wis..  63094. 

Perforator  Tape  ' 

LOWEST  PRKTB  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8*  and  $.96  for  14"  —  all  widths 
Th  fob  (Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
(>ivier  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Elxchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

1955-1959 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  22% 

8  Units--2  Color  CylinderS'-9  Reverses 
-  Balloon  Former  Skip  Slitter  End 
Roll  Stands — Power  Hoists  Rewinder 
2  AC  Drives — Wood  Pony  Autoplate. 


Available  Sept.  1,  1965 

BEN  SHULM/^ 'associates 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


COLE  EXVLDERS 

*4.  ’"s.  comb,  can  GLUE  FOLD, 

TRIM  product  in  one  ojwration,  24,- 
0(M>  copies  |)er  hour — accurate.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okla.  City 
Mach.  Wks.  Inc..  1637  W.  Main.  Okla. 
City,  Okla.  73104  (AC  405)  CE  6-8841. 

SIX-UNIT  GOSS  SUBURBAN  Web 
Offset  Press,  two  folders  with  quarter¬ 
fold.  Will  sell  complete  as  one  unit,  or 
four  units  and  folder  or  two  units  with 
folder.  Press  like  new;  can  lie  seen  in 
daily  oi>eration  at  Daily  Record  Co., 
1004  Market  St..  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63101. 

THREE-UNIT  HOE  semi-cylimlrical 
single  folder.  22%"  cut-off.  Includes 
stereo  equipment,  spare  parts.  Calico  , 
fountain  &  electrical.  Avail.  Jan.  1. 
1966.  Bargain.  Contact:  E.  G.  Parsons. 
(213)  OW  7-1734.  La  Habra  Star,  600 
S.  Palm,  La  Habra,  Calif.  90632.  i 


DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR  16-  , 
liage  with  combination  and  %  Page  ; 
Folder,  2-to-l  model.  Serial  T-605.  60 
HP.  AC  drive,  stereo.  Sta-Hi,  mat 
roller.  The  Key  West  Citizen,  Key 
West.  E'la.  Phone:  296-5621. 

WochI  Pre-Register  mach.,  2114"  cut-off 
Wallistar  Bundler-  rebuilt 
L'niversal  Printing  Ekiuipment  Co,  Inc. 

Lymlhurst,  New  Jersey 
N.J.  201-4.I8-3744  N.Y.  O.X  .5-.->4.')8 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes  Intertypes-  -Ludlows  ! 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVEIS  I 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007  . 


Used  Capco  Fountains 
Harri80ffBetNewBpaperPres8&  Folder 
Cheshire Mailersfor Mag.  &Newspaper 
Simi-Cyl.  Routers  22%  &  23i»* 

Goss  Anti  Eviction  Units — 23^*  &  reels 
6,  Unit  Goss  arch  22-%  cutoff.  w/2C 
Humps 

32  Page  Goss,  4  plate  wide  22%  w/ 
stereo 

Flat  shavers.  M.at  roller.  Proof  Press 
24  page  Scott  w /Folder  &  .Stereo 
2C  LST  Harris  Offset  35x46 
100  HP  Press  Drive  w /controllers 
758  HP  Press  Drive  w/controllers,  sell 
separate  or  twinne<l 
Various  size  motors  &  controllers 
(^ybourn  20  29x45 
3 /Knife  trimmer 
FViden  Justowriter,  Varityper 
IBM  Executive  tyiiewriters 
ITS  Puncher  &  setters 

All  types  of  Letterpress  & 
Newspaper  presses — 

Buy^-^elt — or  Trade 
Motdtig  6r  Rebuilding 

Abillfy  Ptg.  Equip.  &  Service  Co.,  Inc. 

725  South  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60605 
Phono  427-7366 


GOING  INTO 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 

Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
equipment  suitable  for  the  daily  fxv 
tential  circulation  and  advertisinf;.  We 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice 
which  can  be  in  your  selected  position 
anywhere  in  the  United  Stat^  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
daily  ne^^'spaper  of  approximately  75,- 
000  circulation.  No  brokers,  please. 
Price  will  be  discussecl  with  interestecl 
substantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366, 
Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


HOE 

SIMPLEX  PRESS 
WITH  COLOR 

Single  width  press  22^%**  cutoiT. 
32-page  capacity.  Color  Cylinder 
&  AC  Motor  Drive. 


'  CITRVED  PLATE  ROUTER  factory 
enclosed  22%"  cut-off.  excellent  condi- 
‘  tion ;  also  chipping  blocks.  George  ('. 

;  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho  83701. 


1- HOE  Plate  (lasting  Machine  with 
I  12’‘1>"  long  cut-off  and  all  attachments 
I  including  valve.  No  pot  or  blower.  In 

use  only  six  months. 

2- STA-HI  AUTO-VAC  MAT  PRE¬ 
DRYERS.  Mfgd.  by  Sta-Hi  Corp.. 
Whittier.  (Talif.  Like  new.  but  should 
lie  checked  by  Sta-Hi  before  being  put 
in  operation. 

62  -4-%"  X  16")  Cutler-Hammer 
4 — 6"  X  16"  )  Rollers  with 

7-  -;t-%"  X  17")  rods  &  brackets 
Box  367,  Mitor  &  Publisher 


HOE  2-ton  Stereotype  gas-fired  Melt¬ 
ing  Pot  #6  w/pump 
Stieed  Products  mat.  Scorcher  3KW 
S'TA-HI  elec,  dry  mat  former  type  M 
HOLYOKE  WAREHOUSE  &  MACHY. 
44  P,T.rk  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Phone  (AC  413)  532-0209 


ff'antcd  to  Buy 

CUTLER-HAMMER  HEAVY  DUTY  8 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  component  units 
and  parts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 


NBW.SPAPER  PRESSES 
(X/MPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
.STEREO  BQUIPME24T 

:  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

'  60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


LUDLOW  BODONI  BLACK  ITAL.  all 
sizes;  also  Century  Ixild  and  bold  ital. 
PADDOCK  PUBLICATIONS.  INC. 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois  60004 

WANT  S(X)TT  PRESSES.  Unit  drive. 
22%"  cut-off.  90°  stagger.  Three  units, 
folder  and  color  hump.  Phil  Turner, 
I  Graphic  Production  Corp.,  1545  North 
I  Wilcox,  Hollywood.  Calif.,  90028. 


HELP  W.ANTED 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX  PRESS.  Sit  1548 
complete  with  V  belt  drive,  variable 
st)eed  motor,  rollers  and  chases,  run¬ 
ning  on  65''  stock.  Can  l)e  seen  in 
operation.  Changing  over  to  Rotary  for 
more  capacity.  Contact : 

Henry  B.  Reiley.  Jr.. 
SOMERSET  AM?:RICAN 
Somerset.  Pennsylvania 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEEDLINER 
4-unit8.  1  double  folder.  2*2^"  1  color 
hump.  1-100  H.P.  AC  drive,  re**lR  and 
tensions,  complete  stereo. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspaiier  E>iui|>ment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

GLASGOW.  MONTANA 
Twin  Cox-o-type,  256-8.  Available  Sept. 
15.  E'or  iletails,  write: 

Universal  Printing  Ekiuipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lynilhurst,  Now  Jersey 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  .5-.-.4.58 


NORMANCt)  r<HA.ATOR  —  6  STATION 
Like  new.  Gone  Web- -SAVE!  Write 
Box  144,  Mills  Valley.  Calif.,  or  call: 
(AC  415)  :I88-3231. 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

COMPLETE  PRESS-PLATE 
STEREOTYPE  EX3UIPMENT 
with  vacuum-back  hand-o|ierate<l  cast¬ 
ing  Imx  available  now.  Cut-off  is  22% 
inches,  includes  curved  plate  router ; 
also  3-ton  gas  plate  remelt  furnace. 
Linotype  fonts.  Approximately  20  fonts 
good,  and  very  go^  mats  in  different 
faces  from  agate  to  48-pt.  List,  prices 
and  details  upon  request.  Calvin  Cly<le, 
Jr.,  Courier-'Times,  Tyler,  Tex.,  76701. 

EDITOR  at  PUB 


Acailemic 


,  JOURNALISM  FACTJLTY  POSITION 
,  at  a  Pacific  Northwest  State  College 
i  nine  month  contract,  $8,000.  M.A.  or 
I  M.S.  necessary.  Box  244,  Elditor  & 
Pnblisher. 


WANTED:  JOURNALISM- 
BNGLISH  INSTRUCTOR 
in  a  two-year  community  college  90- 
miles  Northeast  of  Chicago  on  shore 
I  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  job  would  in¬ 
clude  advising  the  college  yearbook, 

!  newspaper,  and  teaching  journalism  | 
courses  and  possibly  one  English  I 
course.  Salary:  $6,000  to  $10,500,  de-  j 
pending  on  experience.  Full  frinj^ 
benefit  program  for  each  employee  paid 
by  college;  family  may  participate. 
Reporting  date:  ^ptember  10.  )965. 

'  Any  interested  parties  please  call  col- 
,  lect  (AC  616)  WAInut  7-3671.  Ask  for 
Dr.  (TIarence  Schauer,  Dean  of  In- 
I  struction  or  Dr.  Robert  E.  Lahti. 

I  President,  Lake  Michigan  College. 

.4dministrative 

I  l.VDUSTRIAL  Rin^'nONS  A.S8iaTANT 
'  for  Western  Newspaper  Industrial  Re- 
!  lations  Bureau  (San  EYancisco-Los  An¬ 
geles).  Elxperience  desired.  EVirnish 
complete  background  to;  Howard  A. 
Looney.  821  Market  St.,  San  Fran- 
I  cisco,  (7alif.  94103. 


I  OPPORTUNITY  for  alert  young  man 
;  to  train  as  publisher  of  count-seat 
I  weekly  newspaper  in  Oregon.  Must 
I  have  good  background  of  ad  selling, 
I  news  evaluation,  production  routine. 
Start  $6,500  plus  profit  commission. 
Write  Elmo  Smith,  Route  4,  Bo.x  217, 
>  Albany,  Oregon. 

L  I  S  H  E  R  for  September  4,  1965 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administratirp-Sales 


SALES-PRINTING  INKS 


ninplay  .idrertiKini! 

TEIJJPHONB  ADMIRTISINO  SAI.ESMEN 
for  Convention  and  Year  Book;  year- 
round  work.  Bifif  money!  Box  311.  Eld- 
itor  &  Publiaher. 


Representative  needed  to  de¬ 
velop  and  service  ink  accounts 
in  Midwest  especially  in  news, 
web  offset,  publication  con¬ 
tainer  fields.  Experience  and 
knowledge  required.  Only  a 
top  man  in  the  field  can  fill 
this  high  compensation  and 
unlimited  growth  potential 
position.  Call  or  write  in  as¬ 
sured  confidence  to: 

Donald  H.  Seixas,  Pres. 

United  States  Printing  Ink  Corp.  | 


343  Murray  Hill  Parkway 
East  Rutherford,  N.J. 
Phone:  201-933-7100 


Cirrulation 


SALBS-TRAVEL 

CrowinK  national  factory  office — circu¬ 
lation  supplies — has  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  ambitious  career,  road  and 
desk  telephone  man.  Good  start!  nK 
salary  and  lienefits.  Box  355,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HOME  DEUVERY  Division  Sui>er- 
visor  for  6-day  morning  paper  in  the 
Ekist.  Excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Write  fully  your  experience 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  387, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REAL  CIRCULATION  BUILDER  — 
15,000  Midwestern  daily  has  editorial 
acceptance,  plenty  of  i)eopIe,  enough 
I)romotional  funds.  The  stagre  is  set 
for  a  circulation  explosion.  All  we  need 
is  the  spark.  Young,  aggressive  circu¬ 
lation  manager  with  broad  promotional 
iibility  could  carve  real  future.  We 
will  Ix^  25,000  daily  within  three  years. 
Area  offers  fine  living  and  unlimited 
|M>tential.  Salary  and  future  exciting. 
Write  today  if  qualified.  Box  383,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  C.M.  for  unusual  op-  j 
liortunity  in  sizeable  operation  in  Zone 
4.  Must  have  experience  in  all  phases  ! 
of  circulation.  Send  full  resume  and  ^ 
salary  requirements  to  Box  174,  Editor  I 
&  Publisher.  Your  confidence  respected.  I 


SELF-STARTING,  hard  working,  re¬ 
sult-getting  C.M.  with  proven  ability  \ 
to  promote.  Successful  experience  in  | 
group  and  direct  sales,  LM,  mail,  tele-  I 
phone,  etc.,  a  must.  Grow  with  a  pro-  i 
gressive  weekly  group  in  suburban 
Washington,  D.C.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume.  Your  confidence  respectecl.  Box  I 
419,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  WANTED 
for  6-man  staff.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  both  sales  and  layout.  Up  to 
$160  a  week  plus  all  fringe  benefits 
and  profit-sharing.  13,000  p.m.  offset 
daily  located  between  Philadelphia  and 
Atlantic  City,  Send  outline  of  expe¬ 
rience  to:  Clark  Nelson.  Times  Jour¬ 
nal,  Vineland,  N.J.  08360. 


EXPERIEa4CED  AD  MAN 
We  need  a  self-starting  display  sales¬ 
man  for  a  quality,  growing  weekly  in 
pleasant  community  located  between 
Philadelphia  and  Jersey  shore.  Start  at 
$126  plus  commission,  all  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  including  profitsharing.  Write: 
Bill  Canino,  Hammonton,  N.J.  NEWS. 


SALESM  \N  —  Growing  chain  daily, 
pleasant  smog-free  area  near  L.A. 
0|>ening  for  a  real  go-getter.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  competitive  newspaijer  market 
essential.  Box  411,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LARGE  SEMI-WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
needs  advertising  manager  who  can  pro¬ 
duce.  Salary  o|)en,  Ijased  on  exi)erience 
and  ability.  University  town  of  11,500. 
Fine  facilities.  Air  conditioned  plant, 
.More  than  usual  litnefits.  Write  giving 
two  references,  to  Charles  A.  Mitchell, 
Brookings  Register,  Brookings,  .South 
llakota  57006. 

Editorial 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  large  ed¬ 
itorial  department  in  a  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily  newspaper.  Send  qualifica¬ 
tions,  education,  experience  and  3 
personal  references.  Enclose  current 
photograph.  Box  285,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
iisher. 

COPY  EDITOR — Growing  morning 
paper.  Chart  Area  2,  needs  strong  . 
desk  man  who  can  master  both  proce-  ‘ 
dures  and  standards,  capable  of  prov-  ; 
Ing  leadership.  Excellent  opportunity,  i 
Candid  resume  to  Box  318,  Editor  &  • 
Publisher.  i 


FAST-MOVING  SOUTHERN  P.M. 
daily  needs  fast,  flexible  reporter  for 
general  assignments,  features.  Will 
consider  man  with  limited  experience 
if  potential  there.  Box  384,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP?  | 

6,000  circulation  daily  in  Chart 
I  Area  2,  near  excellent  hunting,  i 
fishing,  recreation  areas,  wants  a 
live-wire  reporter  -  photographer 
who  wants  chance  to  prove  he  can 
make  the  grade  as  City  Editor.  ' 
Opportunity  to  move  up  to  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  within  two  years  for 
real  go-iretter  who  is  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  lively  news  report  with 
good  photos  in  an  attractive  for¬ 
mat.  Must  know  headwriting, 
make-up.  Salary  in  $6,000  to  $7,- 
000  class  to  start.  Here’s  your 
chance  to  grow  with  a  growing  i 
paper.  Young,  progressive  man¬ 
agement.  Reply  including  full  re¬ 
sume,  work  samples,  salary  needs,  , 
etc.,  to  Box  332,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER — Seek  enthusiastic  young 
Midwesterner  with  some  experience. 
Ebccellent  working  conditions.  Tell  all. 
Include  salary  needs.  Write:  Gene 
Thome,  Managing  Ed.,  Waterloo  | 
(Iowa)  0)urier. 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  in  Editorial  ! 
and  Photo  Department  of  new  daily  | 
newspaper.  Zone  5.  Box  350,  Editor  i 
&  Publisher, 


PROGRESSIVE  NORTHERN  OHIO 
daily  is  seeking  someone  to  take  over 
wire  desk.  Top  opening  for  a  man  (or 
a  gal)  with  an  idea  for  modem  lay-  i 
out.  Apply:  Managing  Editor,  San-  \ 
dusky  (Ohio)  Register.  \ 


REPORTER,  experienced  but  ready  to  1 
learn  more — attuned  to  accuracy  and  ; 
excellence — and  a  desire  to  help  a  good  I 
medium-sized  daily  continue  to  im-  I 
prove.  Recognition  assured  for  the  . 
sure  writer.  We  need  talent,  and  are  | 
willing  to  take  it  at  a  budding  stage. 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  348,  Eklitor  &  Pub- 
I  Iisher. 

REPORTER,  3  to  5  years’  exi^erience  I 
in  business  and  financial.  Exceptional  j 
opportunity.  Zone  2.  Box  339,  Editor  i 
&  Publisher.  i 


AFTERNOON  DAILY— 7,500  circula¬ 
tion,  Chart  Area  1,  has  immediate  , 
openings  for  sports  editor  and  ex-  | 
perience«i  reporter.  Sports  editor:  some  | 
experience  desired,  but  bright  beginner 
will  be  considerecl.  Box  380,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  I 
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Editorial  | 

REPORTER  to  cover  courthouse  beat. 
Excellent  (wportunity  for  beginner  or  ; 
reporter  with  some  experience.  Con-  ; 
tact:  James  Fender,  Republican-Times,  i 
Ottawa,  III.  61850.  | 

DFJSKMFIN  OPPORTUNITIFIS 
Large  Eastern  afternoon  pai>er  wants  . 
two  promising  men  to  start  ns  ropy 
Mlitors,  work  into  higher  rcsiwnsibili- 
ties.  Excellent  development  program, 
pay  and  lienefits.  Box  362,  Fklitor  & 
Piil>li8her. 

EXPANDING  GROUP  of  prestige  AIKl  , 
suburban  newspapers  has  oi>ening  for  ; 
exi>erienced  young  newsman  to  assume  ' 
responsibility  for  local  news  and  fea¬ 
ture  coverage  in  two  of  16  editions. 
Top  opportunity  for  individual  edi¬ 
torial  excellence  within  progressive  or¬ 
ganization.  Send  full  resume,  any  clips 
to:  Roliert  Cummins,  Managing  Fkli-  ' 
tor.  Paddock  Publications  Inc.,  Ar-  : 
lin^on  Heights,  Illinois  60006.  \ 

F'AST-GROWING  DAILY  in  university  | 
area  needs  man  or  woman  for  general  I 
reporting.  Excellent  pay.  lienefits. 
Write  or  call :  A.  R.  Sicuro,  Record-  ! 
Courier,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

FTNANCIAL  REPORTER,  N.Y.C..  ; 
preferably  with  wire  service  experi-  I 
ence.  Box  370,  Editor  &  Publisher,  | 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  ' 
and  feature  writer  for  suburban  news¬ 
papers  in  the  shadow  of  New  York: 
Thursday  and  Sunday  edition  with 
combined  circulation  of  35,000:  for 
the  person  with  ambition  and  initia¬ 
tive,  here  is  an  excellent  opportunity. 
Send  resume  with  salary  range  to: 
Managing  Editor,  Ridgewood  Newspa¬ 
pers,  30  Oak  St..  Ridgewood,  N.J.  07461. 


IMMEDIA’TE  OPENINGS  for  two  ex¬ 
perienced  reporters.  Jobs  offer  chal¬ 
lenge  and  oi4>ortunity  for  live-wire 
reporting.  ’This  is  an  aggressive  grow¬ 
ing  daily  in  an  attractive  area.  Write: 
Joseph  B.  Mosier,  Elditor,  Plattsburgh 
(N.Y.)  Press-Republican. 


OUTDOOR  EDITOR’S  OPENING  with 
largest  outdoor  newspaper  in  the 
world.  Require  J-Degree,  outdoor  ex¬ 
perience.  Must  he  willing  to  relocate. 
Write:  Fishing  &  Hunting  News,  975 
John  St.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  98109. 


REPORTER 
To  cover  entire 
State  of  Connecticut 
For  leading  weekly  Electronics  and 
Metal  Working  Newspapers.  Newspa- 
I»er  exp.  pfd.  Salary — Fringe  benefits. 
Box  375,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  Sports  Writer.  Desk 
Man.  Write  fully  to;  John  Kochalka, 
Daily  Intelligencer,  Doylestown,  Pa., 
19111. 


SCIENCE  WRITER 

GENERAL  MOTORS 
RESEARCH  LABORATORIES 


needs  a  man  who  can  translate  its 
technical  achievements  into  in¬ 
teresting,  readable  copy  for  execu¬ 
tives  and  the  general  public  via 
feature  writing,  news  releases,  and 
internal  reports. 

You  will  work  with  Ph  D’s  in  all 
branches  of  engineering  and  the 
physical  sciences.  Experience  in 
writing  on  technical  topics  is  es¬ 
sential. 

Extensive  fringe  benefits  plus  the 
campus-like  environment  of  the 
funeral  Motors  Technical  Center 
just  north  of  Detroit. 

Write: 

Technical  Information  Department 
General  Motors  Research  Laboratories 
12  Mile  and  Mound  Roads 
Warren,  Michigan.  48090 


Editorial 

REPOR’TER  -  PHOTOGRAPHFJR  for 
work  in  bureau;  also  man  with  some 
<lesk  experience.  Pension,  vacation, 
hospitalization  and  insurance  plan. 
Permanent  employees  desired.  Area  2. 
Write  giving  e*lucation.  experience, 
present  salary  to  Box  363,  Editor  & 
Fhiblislier. 


REPOR’TER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER 
wanted  for  university  news  office  in 
Chart  Area  5.  Seek  young,  enert^ic 
man  or  woman  capable  of  straight 
news  reporting  and  of  creating  picture 
stories.  Send  resume,  samples,  salary 
requirement  to  Box  361,  FMitor  &  Pul^ 
Iisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  13,600  paper  in 
college  town.  Sports  editor  and  stu¬ 
dent-assistant  produce  page  with  cov¬ 
erage  of  college  and  prep  schools  in 
area  and  daily  column.  Write  full  in¬ 
formation  about  self  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  JONESBORO  SUN.  Jones- 
lioro.  Ark. 

STAFF  REPORTER  WANTED  in  a 
position  with  opportunity  to  advance 
steadily.  Handle  schools — do  some  head¬ 
writing — and  gain  a  wide  background 
of  exiierience  for  later  advancement. 
Good  starting  salary,  benefits,  pleasant 
working  conditions,  on  an  outstanding 
evening  newspaper.  Phone  collect  or 
write  full  details  to:  Dick  Watts,  FMi- 
tor,  Pharos-’Tribune,  Logansport,  Ind. 
P)ione:  4141, 


STATE  EDITOR 

Zone  5  daily  needs  self-starter  to  han¬ 
dle  state  desk  in  fantastic  growth  area. 
Must  be  able  to  take  complete  editorial 
control  of  the  state  side  of  our  opera¬ 
tion.  It  means  a  lot  of  hard  work, 
initiative  and  responsibility.  Top  salary 
for  the  right  man.  Box  378,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TOP  NEWSMEN  wanted  by  32,000 
award-winning  daily.  Minimum  2  to  3 
years’  experience  with  knowledge  of 
municipal  and  school  affairs  essential 
for  key  general  assignment  and  feature 
writing  positions.  Opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  in  growth  situation.  Write: 
Managing  FIditor,  Beaver  County 
Times,  Box  400,  B^ver,  Pa.  16009. 


WE  WANT  A  MANAGING  EDITOR 
who  is:  A  first-class  administrator — an 
imaginative  and  alive  newsman.  WE 
OPF'ER :  excellent  starting  salary  — 
many  company  benefits  —  and  a  fine 
New  England  city.  The  man  who  is 
hired  for  this  job  will  have  full  news 
control.  Write  Box  388.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  WOMEN’S 

I  EDITOR 

Progressive  daily  and  Sunday  capital 
;  city  newspai)er,  76,000  circulation, 

'  seeks  experience  women’s  editor  to 
direct  staff  of  four.  Pleasant  working 
conditions,  excellent  salary  and  at- 
I  tractive  fringe  benefits  for  career  girl 
I  with  bright  ideas  and  mature  judg- 
I  ment.  Must  know  layout  techniques. 
I  Provide  complete  information  concern- 
I  ing  background  and  qualifications. 
I  Mantling  Editor,  The  State  Journal, 
Lansing,  Michigan,  48919. 


'  WRITER-EDITOR 

INSURANCE  BUSINESS  NEWSPAPER 
’The  leading  national  insurance  weekly 
has  excellent  opportunity  in  New  York 
;  for  young  man.  Facility  of  expression 
!  — command  of  good  Einglish — willing¬ 
ness  to  work  and  learn  are  most  im- 
I  portant  qualifications.  Salary  com- 
!  mensurate  with  experience  and  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge.  Write,  in  detail.  Re- 
j  plies  treated  in  confidence.  Box  385, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  YOUNG  WTUTBR-PHO’TOGRAPHER 
'  capable  of  handling  managing  editor- 
I  ship  of  top  Southwestern  small-city 
I  newspaper.  Modern  plant — progressive 
,  staff.  Aw>licants  ne^  J-Degree.  top 
I  references.  D.  M.  Kramer,  The  Casa 
Grande  Dispatch,  Casa  Grande,  Ari- 
I  zona. 
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Printers 


General  Assifrnment  Re¬ 
porter,  niirhts.  Fast  writer,  3  to  6  I 
years’  experience.  Good  pay  on  6-day 
suburban  Detroit  daily:  40-hour  week.  ! 
Write:  Ed.  Racine,  Macomb  Daily,  Box  ' 
lOi,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.  j 

A  ST.ARTING  SALARY  OF 
6IU.U00 

for  a  younsr  and  ex|ierience<i  copy  e<li-  j 
tor  with_  exe<*utive  iKitential  on  major  ' 
cofni»^titive  nowspaiter.  The  man  we  • 
are  seekin>f  may  now  l)e  near  the  top 
on  a  small  newKpai>er.  or  the  l>est  i 
younjf  editor  on  another  metro|M)Htan  i 
£ai>er.  B<)x  432.  Et!iU)r  &  Publisher.  ' 

ALL-AROUND  DESKMAN-REPORTER 
for  lively  morninR  daily  in  pro8|>erous 
mountain  region.  WritinR.  editinR.  lay- 
cmt  for  younR  man  on  way  up  with 
basic  <lesk  experience.  Contact :  ^it* 
Wirt.  KinRSiM)rt  (Tenn.)  News.  , 

CAPABLE  AND  EXPERIENCED 
younif  man  for  Renernl  new’s  and  ; 
sports  coveraRe  on  award-winninR 
new^spa(>er  of  4.965  circulation  in  city 
of  7.i)00  |K>pulation,  25-miles  south  of 
Fort  Wayne.  CollcRe  journalism  back- 
Rround  preferre<l.  Top  pay— hospital. 
surRical  and  life  insurance.  Ideal  work- 
inR  conilitiims  in  modern  e(|uip|)e<l  and 
air-con<litiune<l  plant.  Write  details. 
Strictly  confidential.  EveninR  News- 
Banner,  Blutfton.  Ind.  RoRer  Sw’aim, 
Publisher. 

COMBINATION  courthouse -county 
staffer  nee<led  at  once  by  Zone  5  p.m. 
daily.  Prefer  Ohioan.  Should  know  ' 
camera.  Hospitalization  and  insurance  ! 
proRram  offere<i.  Send  all,  inclu<iinR  ' 
clips,  in  fim  letter.  Box  408.  Etiitor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  on  major  metro|K>litan  j 
daily  in  Chart  Area  5.  Scale:  $115- 
$185.  Modern.  stimulatinR  atmosphere.  ' 
Attractive  lienehts-  i>ension.  sick  pay.  I 
vacation.  Send  resume  to  Box  418.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  for  tine  of  nation’s  leatlinR 
trade  publications.  Tn  addition  to  lieinR 
com|>etent  writer,  must  have  full 
knowle<lRe  of  paRe  la.vout  and  makeup.  | 
Excellent  oixiprtunity  for  riRht  iierson.  | 
Contact :  John  L.  Nicolosi.  Matzner  ' 
Publications.  Rte.  23.  Wayne.  N.J. 

EDITOR — OutstandinR  publishinR  firm  ; 
hits  openinR  for  e<litor  of  weekly.  Write 
fully  to  Box  398,  Exiitor  &  Publisher.  ' 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  experienced. 
Me<lium-P’ze<l  MichiRan  afterniKin  and 
Sumlay  newspaiier  -tKilitically  inde¬ 
pendent.  liackRround  Republican  has 
OpeninR  for  editorial  writer  capable  of 
outs|K>ken  indeiiendent  opinion  on  l<K*al. 
state  and  national  issues.  Strict  confi¬ 
dence  on  all  replies.  Send  complete 
resume.  Box  434.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  for  Midwest-  ' 
baseti,  nationally-circulatetl  mtmthly 
consumer  muRazine.  Must  he  top  writer 
and  e<litor  capable  of  directinR  anti 
suiiervIsipR  small  staff.  Some  back- 
Rrountl  in  field  of  meilicine  helpful,  but  • 
not  essential.  Excellent  op(>ortunity  for 
solid.  conRenial.  creative  etiitor.  All 
replies  treated  in  strict  confidence.  Suli- 
mit  resume  of  exiierience.  etiucation. 
ami  reasons  for  .vour  interest.  Box  404, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  Ren- 
eral  assiRnment.  Permanent  situation. 
Prefer  one  w'ho  can  use  camera.  Ga¬ 
zette.  SterlinR.  III.  61081. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  13,500  daily  : 
in  Chart  Area  2.  Need  coleRe  Rrad  ■ 
who  can  leatl  and  train.  Excellent  oii- 
Iiortunity  with  proRressive  orRaniza- 
tion.  Beautiful  collie  town  with  fine 
livinR  conditions.  Give  full  details.  Box 
424.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  COMPETENT  REPORTER  who 
is  lookinR  for  advancement  opportuni¬ 
ties  with  proRressive  Rroup  operation. 
Send  resume  and  financial  requirements 
to:  Peisonnel  Dir,,  Box  1359, 

Smith,  Ark.  72901. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  Alaliama  semi- 
w’eekly  in  the  TV  A  Lakes  ReRion  area. 
Good  w’orkinR  conditions — clean  shop. 
Send  resume  to  Box  414,  Eklitor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


NBW.S  EJlITOR  for  <laily-weekly  com-  ! 
bination  new8pai>er.  RrowinR  county-  i 
seat  town  of  5.01>0.  Gotnl  salary-  -lilieral  I 
benefits.  Stevens  PtR.  Co.,  Paxton,  111. 
60957. 

NEWS  WRITER.  Reneral  assiRnment 
reiKirter  for  larRer  Wisconsin  weekly 
newspaiier  in  fast-RrowipR  southeastern 
part  of  state.  Write:  L.  Petermann, 

iviavan  Enterprise,  Delavan,  Wis.  ' 


ONE  OF  SOUTH’S  FINEST  medium-  j 
size  dailies  seeks  exjieriencetl  city  al¬ 
itor.  Must  lie  exiierienceil  deskman,  e<l-  ' 
itorial  writer.  OpiKirtunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Write  Bo.\  405,  Editor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 

POLICE  &  COURT  REPORTER  with  j 
at  least  2  years’  exiierience  for  6-<lay  ! 
afterno<in  <laiiy  in  Piedm<mt  section  of  ! 
VirRinia.  near  Blue  RidRe  Mountains. 
GckmI  pay  and  short  hours.  .lames  A. 
HcmIrck,  ManaRinR  Eilitor,  The  Daily  | 
Advance.  Lynchburp,  Va. 

REPORTER  for  Reneral  new's  an«l  puli-  ' 
lie  atfairs.  Want  man  who  can  advance  1 
in  RrowinR  orRanization.  Offer  Rood  ’ 
pay.  lienefits,  pleasant  workinR  condi-  | 
tions  in  proRressive  northern  Indiana 
city.  Send  full  resume  to  Box  410,  Eil-  ] 
itor  &  Publisher.  i 

REPORTER  wanletl  on  metlium-size  j 
city  newspaiier  in  a  lieautiful  up|ier 
New  Ytirk  State  community.  Should 
lie  ex|ierience<l  in  City  Hall  and  Ren¬ 
eral  assiRnment  work.  (Jood  iiosition 
for  capable  iierson.  Box  420,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REP0RTER-PH0T(K;RAPHKR.  exii^ 
rien(‘e<l,  for  mc<lium-size<l  <iaily.  Uni¬ 
versity  town.  Uicateil  in  heart  of  year-  j 
ai<iund  Rcx'ky  Mountain  recreati<inal  I 
area.  Contact:  Ed.  Coyle,  Editor,  Mis-  ; 
s<iuiiHn.  Missoula.  Mont.  59vS0l. 

REPORTERS  one  for  Reneral  news; 
another  (woman)  to  handle  women's  | 
interest  paRcs  two  days  a  week,  fill  in  ' 
as  c*opy  reader  on  universal  desk  other  | 
three  liays.  Afternoon  upstate  N.Y. 
offset  daily,  l.'i.ooo  circulation,  pleasant 
area.  Write  fully  RivinR  e<lucation. 
<lraft  .status,  exiierience,  salar.v  ranRe. 
available  date  to  Box  402.  Editor  &  | 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  exiierienced.  Goo<l  , 
opiHirtunity.  Contact:  Sixirts  Editor,  j 
Free  Press.  Colorado  SprinRs,  ('olo.  i 
H0992. 

SPORTSWRITER.  DESKMAN. 
REPORTER  : 

Continueil  expansion  creates  oiieninRS 
on  aRRressivc.  prize-winniiiR  pai>er  in 
one  <if  nation’s  fastest-RrowinR  areas.  ] 
Great  opiKirtunity  for  men  with  en-  ' 
thusiasm  and  some  exiierience.  Excel¬ 
lent  climate,  fine  place  to  rear  family. 
Semi  exiierience  record,  references  to 
Pers<mnel  Director,  (ilolie-News,  Box 
2091,  Amarillo,  Texas  T91U5. 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  Sun¬ 
day  E<iitor  on  l().tK)0-50,(K)0  afterniMin 
daily  in  ReRi<in  5.  Arc  raiiRe:  35  to  45,  ; 
but  secondary  to  e.xecutive  ability.  . 
ImaRination  and  ilemonstrated  talents  | 
in  e4litinR,  writinR  and  layout.  Must  | 
lie  able  to  exercise  (‘omplete  suiiervision 
of  an  oulstandinR  Sunday  newspaiier.  ] 
T<ip  iiensions.  insurance  lienefits,  with  • 
salary  o|ien.  Send  complete  resume.  All 
replies  confidential.  Must  lie  available 
by  Oct.  1.  Box  425.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  YounR  woman,  J-Rraduate 
or  ex|ierience<l.  with  imaRination.  re¬ 
sourcefulness  and  ability  to  write  fea¬ 
tures  and  women’s  news  for  lively. 
RiNiwinR  Midwestern  daily,  circulation 
30,090.  Pei*manent  job-  many  liberal 
frinRe  lienefits-  ideal  workinR  condi¬ 
tions--  pleasant  community—  Rood  pay. 
Camera  ability  desirable,  not  essential. 
A<lvancement  with  ability,  initiative. 
Tell  eilucation.  exiierience.  backRround 
in  letter  to  Box  435,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  t 

WE  REMAIN  CONVINCED  that  8t>me-  , 
where  there  is  a  country-traine<i.  col-  | 
leRe  e<lucate<l  comiietent  woman,  who 
would  enjoy  challenRe.  freedom,  fun 
of  e<UtinR  Rood  community  weekly. 
Write  fully.  Graphic  Ptg.  Co.,  Port-  1 
land,  Ind.  47371.  i 


WE  NE-ED  AN  AGGRESSIVE]  young 
man  who  wants  to  work  as  a  jack-of- 
all-trades  on  a  growing  suburban 
semi-weekly  in  colorful  New  Mexico. 
GtMxi  future  w’ith  multi-|iai>er  publish¬ 
inR  <*oriK>ration.  Must  lie  willing  to  do 
everything  from  aclvertising  to  e<iitorial 
writing  to  darkrcMim  work.  Excellent 
starting  salary  and  a  chance  to  live  in 
the  Southwest.  Newspaiier  Printing 
Corp.,  P.  O.  Box  526.  Albuquerque. 
N.M.  87101.  (AC  505)  243-2269. 


WE  NEED  TWO  EDITORS  who  enjoy 
the  pressure  and  excitement  of  com- 
Iietition  and  can  contribute  creative 
iileas  and  hanl  work  to  a  morning 
•laily  that  thrives  on  improving  and 
iTKKlernizing  itself.  Exiierience  is 
necessary,  liut  ambition  is  e<iually  im- 
IMirtant.  Our  oiienings  are  due  to  pro¬ 
motions.  Expansions  will  make  room 
for  a  Iierson  to  climb:  we’ll  give  him 
an  opixirtunity  to  prove  himself.  We 
have  no  hackneye<l  iiersonnel  preju- 
tlices.  Box  433.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  brains,  college 
news  exiierience.  for  two-year  term  as 
re|Mirter-e<litor  on  aggressive  college 
town  weekly.  Area  1.  Opportunity  for 
grailuaie  slutly.  All  letters  answered. 
Box  382.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUTH  EDITOR 

Southern  California  daily  seeking  siie- 
cial  Iierson  to  pioneer  new  .vouth  lieat. 
Will  cover  full  .sco|ie  of  youth  interests 
ami  activities — junior  high  school 
through  college  reiK>rting,  features, 
suiiervision  of  campus  stiingers.  Ekill 
details  to  Box  112.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

STK1N(;KI{  wanted  from  state  capi¬ 
tal  and  major  city  new8pa|)era  to  re- 
|K>rt  successful  bi<lders  on  state  am) 
municipal  purchases.  Will  pay  retainer 
to  risht  man  or  woman.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Address  M.  Sweeny.  Box  421, 
Eilitor  &  I‘ul)lisher. 

WRITF.RS.  .XRTIST.S  for  assitrnments 
for  is)mmercial  publications.  Editor 
I’.O.  Box  ijSO.  North  Hollywood.  Ualif. 

•STRINGE’RS  WANTED 
Monthly  Printing  Trade  Newspaiier 
Box  :i!i6  Editor  &  Publisher 

Operators-Maehinists 

TTS  PERFORATOR  OPERATOR— Im¬ 
mediate  opening:.  Good  scale  and  fringre 
benefits.  Permanent  situation.  Free 
parking.  Chart  Area  2.  Write  Box  288, 
Editor  $i  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATORS  and  Floor 
Men  plant  doing  commercial,  magazine 
book  composition.  40  hours,  paid  vaca¬ 
tion.  health  insurance — other  benefits. 
Good  equipment,  clean,  air-conditioned 
plant.  Lafayette  Typesetting  Co..  P.O. 
Box  596,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

EXPANSION  IS  OUR  PROBLEM. 
Qualified  oiierators  or  floormen  can 
help  us  solve  it  by  applying  at  once. 
This  is  a  7-day  morning  paper;  scale; 
$4.77  days;  $4.92  nights;  .SiWi  hours 
week.  Daily  News,  Box  1660.  An¬ 
chorage,  Alaska  99501. 

INTERTYPE  OPERATOR— Top  scale  J 
for  a  fast,  clean  oiierator  who  can  han-  ‘ 
die  straight  matter  and  mixer.  Mid-  j 
Atlantic  area  near  large  city.  Full  re-  ' 
sume  with  first  letter.  Box  415.  Editor  ' 
&  Publisher. 

Photonraphy 

FEW  NEWSPAPERS  care  enough 
about  photography  to  insist  on  imagin¬ 
ation  as  well  as  technical  competence. 
We  need  a  young  man  with  an  eye 
for  off-beat  photos — skill  to  produce 
magazine-quality  35mm  Sunday  pic¬ 
ture  pages  —  and  determination  to 
make  every  assignment  pay  off.  A 
modem,  industrial  city  in  beautiful 
East  Tennessee.  Send  samples  to: 
Managing  Editor,  Kingsport  (Tenn.) 
Times-News. 

OHIO  AITERNOON  DAILY  seeks  all- 
around  photographer  to  take  charge  of 
2-man  deiiartment  at  once.  Hospitaliza¬ 
tion,  insurance  lienefits.  Send  samples, 
resume  first  letter.  Box  436,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


;  COMPOSING  ROOM 
I  FOREMAN 

A  major  metroiiolitan  newspaiier  is 
I  seeking  a  comiiosing  room  foreman 
I  who  has  a  liackground  in  ’ITS.  new 
processes  and  a  record  of  etticient 
c'omiKising  room  administration.  Must 
I  be  able  to  stand  complete  investigation. 
Replies  confidential.  Box  428,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

I  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTAITT 
I  wanted  to  write  news  releases,  radio- 
1  ’TV  spots,  special  promotions  for  large 
i  midwest  medical  organization.  Some 
I  administration.  Must  be  promotional- 
!  minded,  experienced  writer,  male,  with 
'  newspaper  background.  Excellent  bene- 
<  fits,  some  travel.  Starting  salary;  $8.- 
'  000  to  $10,000.  Write  Box  323,  Editor 
[  &  Publisher. 

I  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR  for 
large  urban  university  in  desirable 
!  Eastern  city.  Must  have  broad  expe- 
I  rience  in  eilucational  public  relations 
including  news,  rrnlio  and  TV  pro- 
I  gramming :  publications,  and  siiecial 
events.  Send  complete  resume  including 
salary  risiuirements  to  Box  422,  Eklitor 
&  I’ublisher. 

I  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

I  CAREER  OPPORTUNITY 

with  major  Eastern  cor¬ 
poration  for  experienced 
writer.  Background  in 
real  estate,  building  page 
helpful  but  not  essential. 

All  applications  will  be 
kept  in  complete  confi¬ 
dence  and  should  include 
a  full  resume,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  writing 
samples  which  will  be 
returned. 

Send  applications  to 
Box  400.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

.-Ill  Equal  Otportunity  Employer 

Ready  For  A 
Career  In 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS? 

Looking  for  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  embark  on  a  satisfy¬ 
ing  public  I’elations  career 
with  one  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  U.  S.  corporations? 
(Chart  Area  5) 

Want  a  position  which  pre¬ 
sents  a  distinct  challenge 
to  your — 

.  .  .  leadership  ability? 

.  .  .  .sound  judgment? 

.  .  .  high  level  of  intelli¬ 
gence? 

.  .  .  w’riting  exjierience  and 
skills? 

Are  you  a  college  graduate 
(Journalism  degree  hope¬ 
fully)  who  has  demonstrat- 
etl  professionally  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  think  clearly  and 
write  concisely  under  pres¬ 
sure? 

If  your  answers  are  all  af¬ 
firmative,  send  full  per¬ 
sonal  data  to: 

!  Box  395,  Editor  &  Publisher 
!  An  Ekiual  Opportunity  Employerl 
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Situstlons  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Administrative 


Free  iMnce 


Production 


HIGHLY'SKILLED  Genaral  Manager 
and  Editor.  Perional  reasons  for 
chanse.  Prefer  non-metropolitan,  but 
will  take  department  head  in  city.  Bbc- 
pert  in  increasins  profits.  Box  286, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

SUPERVISOR  on  the  East’s  most  en-  ! 
vied  home  delivered  newspaper  wishes  j 
to  relocate  in  Florida  or  Virginia.  Fif-  | 
teen  years’  experience  in  all  phases; 
heavy  on  promotion  of  District  Man- 
afters  and  Carriers.  Afte  36.  Box  337, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRfTULA’nON  MAN.  43,  family  man 
—over  20  years’  experience — neetls  spot 
in  Greater  Detroit  area.  Can  handle 
liny  phase  of  circulation  work.  Bo.x  ] 
409.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRtnJLATION  MANAGER,  lure  37. 
will  relocate.  Thirteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases.  Box  430,  Editor  &  j 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER-Personnel 
Director-Assistant.  Ex-Army  Captain. 
24  years’  experience  100.000  metro- 
fiolitan  daily.  Short  term  consultant 
contracts  considereil.  Resume.  Box  406. 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  Do  you 
wish  a  steady  fcrowth  in  circulation 
due  to  stress  on  ftood  service,  carrier 
promotions,  experience?  Do  you  have 
motor  route  problems?  Let  me  work  | 
with  you — now!  Prefer  Area  5.  7,  P.M.  | 
IHifier  under  20-M.  Box  417,  Editor  &  ; 
Publisher. 

SUCCESSFUL 
Younif  CM  of  medium-size  ME&S  seeks 
Kreater  challenite  and  responsibility.  I 
Record  of  resuits  in  promotion  .and 
administration.  CollcKe  );rad.  Top  ref¬ 
erences.  Now  emidoyeil  earnina  $12,900. 
Bo.x  426,  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  ' 


MANAGING  EIDITOR  influential  Hid-  I 
die  East  English  lansuane  daily  seeks 
similar  position  overseas  or  in  states. 
Desire  position  with  executive  respon¬ 
sibility  or  potential.  Unfavorable  po¬ 
litical  climate  forcing  move  from  pres¬ 
ent  position.  Durina  limited  tenure 
have  increased  paper  size  and  circula¬ 
tion  more  than  33  percent;  also  3 
years’  desk  slot  experience  on  Paris 
Trib.  Available  late  September,  Box 
331,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EXECU’nVE  seeks  new  op¬ 
portunity.  Now  managina  editor  30,000 
daily.  Sixteen  years’  editorial  experi¬ 
ence  ;  some  knowledae  advertisina,  me¬ 
chanical,  circulation.  Aae  38,  family. 
Box  373.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  TEAM  AVAILABLE!  ! 
Wife,  award-winnina  reporter,  feature  i 
writer,  editor;  husband,  excellent  ad-  I 
vertisina,  promotion  and  businessman. 
We  offer  hard  work,  superior  skdis. 
mature  judament.  for  adequate  com¬ 
pensation  in  California  community. 
Box  374,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

PULITZHHl  WINNER 
Prize-winnina  newsman  —  includina 
Pulitzer.  10  other  public  service  awards 
—  wants  challenaina  job  with  pub¬ 
lisher  who  has  auts.  abhors  crooked 
politicians  and  wants  a  man  who  can 
handle  any  editorial  task.  Box  390, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

READER-WINNING  EDI’TOR,  small 
Los  Anaeles  daily,  wants  biaaer  job 
same  area.  Ideas,  viaor — manaaerial 
skill.  1115  Cardiff,  Los  Anaeles,  Calif. 

WEST  COAST  sports  spot  souaht;  7- 
year  "pro."  (30):  top  record:  talented. 
Box  379.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR.  metropolitan 
daily,  strona  on  administration,  per¬ 
sonnel,  layout,  editina,  writina :  seeks 
challenae  on  paper  or  allied  field.  Box 
361,  Editor  &  Ihiblisher. 


TOR  ONLY  $50  A  WEEK,  your  own 
man  in  Paris!  Editorial  paae  mailers  . 
— spot  assianments — coddled  handlina  ! 
your  VIP’s.  Ex-AP  (10  years’  Europe!  : 
now  national  news  weekly.  Returnina 
live  Paris.  Bo.x  397,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 

VETERAN  NYC  NEWSMAN  now 
available  as  corresfamdent  and  for  spe¬ 
cial  assianments.  Box  403,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  < 

Operators’Machinists 

PRINTER-OPERATOR.  30  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Must  return  to  south;  alti-  : 
tude  doesn’t  aaree.  Here  since  June. 
W.S.  Beard.  Box  794,  Lewistown,  i 
Montana. 

Photography 

AVAILABLE  for  special  Washinaton 
news  photo  cove'raae.  Pat  Youna,  1397  ; 
National  Press  Blda.  Phone:  628-8579.  i 


FAMILY  M.\N  desires  Production  Man" 
aaers  or  Plant  Superintendents  job. 
Foilowina  qualifications:  Photon  oper¬ 
ator  and  maintenance  man,  ATF’s  and 
Justowriters;  ad  paste-up  (includes  lots 
of  four  color)  ;  editorial  paste-up 
(paaes).  Excellent  mark-up  man.  (joixl 
knowleilae  of  camera,  plate-makina, 
.Htrippina  and  press.  Experienceil  in 
trainina  lersonnel  and  in  conversion 
from  hot  to  cold  tyiie.  Sufierintendents 
exfierience.  Box  113.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Public  Relations 

POLICY-LEVEL  position  wanted. 
Ckiunselor-adviser-idea  man.  Mature. 
Management-minded.  Now  on  Man¬ 
hattan  daily.  Available  Oct..  Nov.,  or 
Dec.  Box.  342,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  PROBLEMS? 
Top  trouble-shooter  available  I  Twelve 
years’  experience  ITU.  all  new  proc¬ 
esses.  Can  lower  costs  and  increase 
production  in  any  shop.  Am  seeking 
fiermanent  position  as  foreman  or  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent.  Can  handle 
men.  Union  or  non-union  shop.  Box 
369,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  FEMALE  REPORTER. 
40,  now  in  government  information 
post,  seeks  challenging  PR  spot,  or 
what  have  you.  South  preferr^.  Box 
389.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VE’TERAN  POU’HCAL  WRI’TER  and 
public  relations  director  one  of  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  industries  opening  own 
agency  and  seeks  full-  or  part-time 
clients.  Box  386,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  skilled  with  words  and 
layouts,  wants  to  go  where  the  creative 
action  is.  Box  407,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


- - 77 — 7rTTr^''7'7''' — ^  ,  available  October 

(Aassijied  Advertising  I  Professional,  any  desk,  any  l)eat.  Now 

- - — - - - —  co-eilitor  at  $12,900.  Like  sports.  Bo.x 

CAM  — Mature,  experienceil.  know-how.  49,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


m  Address 


Aggressive— top  prixlucer!  Bo.x  431,  „  _ 

Editor  &  Publisher.  BDITOR-RETORTER,  15  years  experi- 

■  -  -  -  -  - _ _  ence.  seeks  executive  news  position  on 

f.  •  t  small  daily.  Zone  2  preferred.  Box  401, 

_ fcaHorioI  I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BANKRUPT,  guiltless  (the  deck  was  EDITOR-WRITER,  A-1  references, 
stackeil)  weekly  publisher  available.  Married,  31,  degree.  Presently  news 
Forty,  24  years’  experience.  Fluent  j  eil'tor  Pulitzer  prize  daily.  Bylineil 
writer,  widely-publish^  photographer,  j  N.Y.  Times,  Herald  Tribune,  CTiristian 
Strong  on  training,  graphics,  pr^uc-  '  Science  Monitor.  Washington  Post — 
tion.  Ex-teacher,  alwasra  an  an^or  man.  others.  Photography  awards.  Box  399, 
Only  responsibility,  opportunity,  decent  Editor  &  Publisher. 

pay  on  highest  quality  non-metro  in  - ^ - 

western  (preferably  college)  community  FASHION  EDITOR — FJIeven  years’  ex¬ 
will  interest.  Box  310,  Editor  &  Pub-  ;  i>erience  newspni>er  women’s  pages, 
lisher.  feature  writer  women’s  interest  news 

-  -  - I  and  fashions — mature,  enthusiastic- — 

FORMEJR  MANAGING  EDITOR  of  suffocating  in  present  proiluction  job: 
small  daily  has  been  doing  research  and  anxious  to  get  l>ack  to  fashions  and 
writing;  wants  to  return  to  newspaper  i  features,  and  opiiortunity  to  work  with 
work  as  telegraph  editor  in  Zones  3  creative  ideas.  Zone  2.  Box  429,  Eilitor 
or  4.  preferably  Florida.  Strong  fea-  &  Publisher, 
tiire  writer.  B.A.,  Journalism;  M.A.. 

English.  Family  man.  age  30.  ’Top  ref-  RELKJIOUS  WRITER-EDITOR.  Back- 
erences.  John  D.  Dixon.  134  North  Kcounil  of  general  news— religious  cov- 
Stewart  Ave.,  DeLand,  Florida  32720.  "age  on  daily— news  features  for  top 

.  _  _ _  Protestant  fortnightly.  Ecumenical  out- 

PUBUCATIONS  EDITOR-WRITER,  32.  Box  416,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

Ten  years’  journalism  experience — edu-  oo 

cational,  industrial  publications,  Pho-  WRITER.  33,  in  corporate 

tography.  Age  36.  married.  Box  273.  ""'‘S  ""  newspaper  or 

Editor  &  Publisher.  magazine.  Willing  to  tram  and  work 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Rol>erl  IJ.  BroM  ii 

Under  the  leadership  of  the 
Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  the  press  of  this  hemisphere 
has  been  successful  in  obtaining 
some  important  re\isions  in  the 
proposed  Draft  Convention  on 
Freedom  of  Expression,  Infor¬ 
mation  and  Investigation  under 
consideration  by  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States. 

The  Inter-American  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Human  Rights,  at  its 
last  meeting  in  March,  examined 
opinion  advanced  by  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  Chile,  Venezuela 
and  the  United  States  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  first  draft.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  lAPA  had 
taken  a  strong  stand  against 
many  provisions  of  the  Draft 
Convention,  stating  it  would  do 
more  harm  than  good  in  the 
area  of  freedom  of  expression 
and  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
its  position  had  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  OAS  and  the  na¬ 
tional  governments  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere.  The  changes  were  those 
pioposed  by  lAPA. 

In  its  present  form  the  Draft 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Second 
Special  Inter-American  Confer¬ 
ence. 

*  «  * 

Eliminated  from  the  new 
draft  is  the  controversial  “right 
of  reply”  provision  which  had 
stated: 

“The  contracting  states  have 
the  right  to  correct  or  reply  to  a 
news  report  or  dispatch  pub¬ 
lished  in  any  of  them  which  mis¬ 
represents  the  truth,  or  in  some 
way  impairs  the  dignity  or  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  claimant  state  or 
tends  to  disturb  the  peaceful  re¬ 
lations  between  the  nations  of 
the  hemisphere. 

“Every  person  will  have  the 
right  to  correct  or  reply  to  in¬ 
formation  or  opinions  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  him  that  have  been  ex¬ 
pressed  via  the  information  me¬ 
dia  by  another  person  or  entity 
in  any  contracting  state. 

“The  correction  or  reply  shall 
be  published  gratuitously  wher¬ 
ever  the  information  which  mo¬ 
tivated  it  appeared,  following 
the  procedure  established  by 
law,  apart  from  the  clarification 
and  determination  of  any  lia¬ 
bilities  incurred.” 

That  section  is  “out”  by 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

There  have  been  some  other 
changes  in  wording  and  phrase¬ 
ology  and  one  important  sen¬ 
tence  has  been  added.  This  ap¬ 
pears  at  the  end  of  the  provi¬ 
sion  which  says  the  exercise  of 
these  “rights  and  free<loms”  is 
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subject  only  to  those  laws  which 
are  necessary  “to  uphold  na¬ 
tional  security,  territorial  integ¬ 
rity,  public  oi-der,”  etc.  The  old 
Draft  said  “in  no  case,  how¬ 
ever,  .shall  such  formalities,  con¬ 
ditions,  or  restrictions  represent 
an  abuse  or  distortion  of  power 
that  shall  prevent  or  restrict  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  such 
rights  and  freedoms,”  to  which 
has  l)een  added,  “nor  may  they 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  re¬ 
stricting  the  right  to  criticize 
the  government.”  Nevertheless, 
the  section  is  a  colossal  “loop¬ 
hole.” 

There  is  also  clarification  of 
the  language  which  says  “this 
Convention  shall  neither  limit 
nor  modify  the  greater  facilities 
for  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
and  freedoms  contained  herein 
that  are  granted  in  the  law  of 
any  contracting  state,”  etc. 

One  controversial  section  that 
remains  contains  the  ambiguous 
phrase  that  measui*es  to  suspend 
compliance  may  be  suspended 
“in  time  of  war  or  any  other 
g  r  a  r  e  national  emergency.” 
That  ambiguity  is  subject  to 
abuse,  in  our  opinion. 

*  *  * 

The  new  Draft  Convention 
reads  as  follows: 

Article  I 

The  Contracting  States,  under 
the  terms  of  this  Convention, 
shall  guarantee  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  their  respective  terri¬ 
tories  the  right  to  express  their 
thoughts  and  opinions  freely,  as 
well  as  freedom  of  information 
and  investigation. 

Article  II 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  ex¬ 
press  and  freely  disseminate  his 
thoughts  and  opinions  orally  or 
in  writing,  or  to  employ,  at  his 
choice,  printing,  lithography, 
painting,  sculpture,  cartoons,  en¬ 
graving,  the  press,  radio,  tele¬ 
vision,  films,  public  address  sys¬ 
tems,  or  any  other  medium  uti¬ 
lized  or  useful  for  the  exercise 
of  this  right. 

The  exercise  of  this  right  pre¬ 
cludes  prior  censorship,  guaran¬ 
tee,  or  pledge. 

Article  III 

Everyone  shall  be  free  to 
seek,  receive  and  communicate, 
without  governmental  or  other 
interference,  .  information  and 
opinions  from  various  sources 
in  oral,  written,  printed,  or  il¬ 
lustrated  form,  or  by  any  other 
method  presently  established  or 
that  may  be  established. 


No  Contracting  State  .shall 
regulate  or  control  the  use  or 
possible  use  of  any  means  of 
communication  in  a  manner  that 
amounts  to  discrimination  for 
reasons  of  political  ideas,  race, 
sex,  language,  or  religion. 

Article  V 

The  Contracting  States  agree 
to  respect,  enforce  respect  for, 
and  promote  freedom  of  scien¬ 
tific,  technical  and  artistic  in¬ 
vestigation  and,  in  general,  all 
forms  of  cultural  investigation. 

Article  VI 

The  Contracting  States  under¬ 
take  to  respect  the  right  of  free 
access  to  official  and  unofficial 
news  sources  equally  for  all 
journalists  and  news  agencies, 
national  and  foreign,  provided 
that,  with  respect  to  the  latter, 
they  are  duly  accredited  for  the 
performance  of  their  profes¬ 
sional  duties  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  the  country  where 
they  ara  stationed. 

They  also  undertake  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  facilities  for  the 
fulfillment  of  their  professional 
duties,  fully  guaranteeing  their 
freedom  of  action  and  move¬ 
ment,  both  in  gathering  infor¬ 
mation  and  in  transmitting  it 
inside  and  outside  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  country. 

Article  VII 

1.  The  Contracting  States 
shall  grant  faciliites  for  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  newsprint  and  ma¬ 
chinery  and  supplies  for  use  in 
the  dissemination  of  ideas,  as 
well  as  the  implements  required 
for  radio  broadcasting  and  tele¬ 
vision,  or  for  dissemination  by 
any  other  infonnation  medium. 

2.  The  Contracting  States 
shall  seek  the  adoption  of  meas¬ 
ures  to  permit  the  entry  into 
their  respective  territories,  free 
of  duty  and  advance  permits  or 
other  formalities,  of  all  kinds  of 
books,  magazines,  newspapers, 
and  pamphlets  that  are  not  con¬ 
trary  to  morality,  public  order, 
and  the  security  of  the  State, 
and  that  are  not  in  violation  of 
the  copyright  and  related  laws, 
as  well  as  recordings,  films,  and 
other  educational  materials  that 
are  in  accord  with  these  same 
conditions. 

Article  VIII 

Without  impaii-ment  of  the 
right  of  all  persons  to  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  many  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation,  no  provision  of  this 
Convention  shall  limit  the  right 
of  any  Contracting  State  to 
adopt  the  measures  required: 

a.  To  develop  its  national  in¬ 
formation  agencies;  and 

b.  To  prevent  restrictive  or 
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monopolistic  interference  or 
agreements  limiting  the  free 
flow  of  information  and  opin¬ 
ions. 

Article  IX 

The  Contracting  States  agree 
to  introduce  in  their  domestic 
legislation  .such  amendments  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  effec¬ 
tive  application  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Convention,  and 
also  undertake  to  establish  ef¬ 
fective  measures  imposing  pen¬ 
alties  for  the  criminal  conduct 
of  officials  or  persons  who  vio¬ 
late  the  provisions  of  the  Con¬ 
vention. 

Article  X 

The  Contracting  States  un¬ 
dertake  to  transmit  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  General  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States  the 
texts  of  their  legislation  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Convention,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  communicated  to  the 
other  Contracting  States. 

Article  XI 

The  exercise  of  the  rights  and 
freedoms  established  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  articles  implies  duties 
and  responsibilities  and  may 
therefore  be  subject  only  to  such 
formalities,  conditions,  or  re¬ 
strictions,  clearly  defined  by  law 
and  applied  in  conformity  there¬ 
with,  as  are  strictly  necessary’ 
in  a  democratic  society  to  up¬ 
hold  national  security,  territo¬ 
rial  integrity,  public  order,  or 
the  prevention  of  crime,  to  pre¬ 
vent  incitement  to  racial  or  re¬ 
ligious  strife,  to  protect  the 
health,  morals,  reputation  or 
rights  of  others,  to  prevent  the 
disclosure  of  confidential  infor¬ 
mation,  or  to  guarantee  the  im¬ 
partial  administration  of  justice. 
In  no  case,  however,  shall  such 
formalities,  conditions,  or  re¬ 
strictions  represent  an  abuse  or 
distortion  of  power  that  shall 
prevent  or  restrict  the  legiti¬ 
mate  exercise  of  such  rights  and 
freedems,  nor  may  they  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  restricting  the 
right  to  criticize  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  Contracting  States  may 
regulate  for  technical  necessi¬ 
ties  the  installation  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions,  and  any  other  process  for 
disseminating  ideas,  which  proc¬ 
ess,  by  virtue  of  its  nature,  may 
not  be  used  in  an  unrestricted 
manner. 

Article  XII 

In  time  of  war  or  in  any  other 
grave  national  emergency,  each 
Contracting  State  may  adopt 
measures  to  suspend  compliance 
with  its  obligations  under  this 
Convention,  to  an  extent  and  for 
a  duration  strictly  limited  by  the 
requirements  of  the  situation. 

{Continued  on  page  53) 
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